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District of Pennsylvania, to wit: 
pares ~—BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the twentieth day of September, in the forty-first 
3; SEAL.* year of the Independence of the United States of America, A. D. 1816, William Fry, of 
#4 the said district, hath deposited in this office, the title of a book, the right whereof he 


claims as proprietor, in the words following, to wit: 
«A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL SCIENCE.” 


In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, intituled, “ An act for the encour- 
agement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors 
of such copies, during the times therein mentioned.”—And also to the act, entitled, ‘* An act supple- 
mentary to an act, entitled, “ An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of 
maps, charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies during the times therein 
mentioned,” and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching his- 


torical and other prints.” 
D. CALDWELL, 
Clerk of the District of Pennsylvania. 
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THE knowledge which the human race are 1. 
ee : Extent 
capable of acquiring upon this earth appears, at ana ya- 
the first view, too multifarious to be susceptible of ote 
arrangement. know- 
ledge. 
On the primary approach to it, human know- 
ledge resembles an immense structure; of which 
the magnitude oppresses, and the variety distracts, 
the mind. 


Science is a magnificent temple, replenished 
with objects of wonder, utility, and beauty; and it 
c 
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is not until after a long and familiar acquaintance 
with the edifice itself, its apartments and cham- 
bers; and even, if the comparison may be admitted, 
with its inhabitants and servitors, its priests and 
its ministers; that we are enabled, at length, to 
perceive the regularity of its construction, and 
the accommodation of all its sumptuous furniture, 
and uses of all its splendid apparatus. 


Acquired in laborious and painful detail, the 
discoveries of an individual transcended by a train 
of successors, the advances of this generation sur- 
passed by those of subsequent, the language and 
the science of one nation engrafted upon those 
of others, the vast and variegated attainments of 
modern times accumulated upon those of ancient 
ages; to us, of this age, and of this country, know- 
ledge is presented in rich and copious stores, 
abundant in materials, defective, principally, in 
arrangement. 


The power of intellect appears inadequate to 
grasp the mighty mass; and a correct and satis- 
factory division of the knowledge at present in 
the possession of the human race, or an elegant 
and appropriate classification, and nomenclature, 
of the seiences, have not yet been effected. — 


To ascertain, upon correct principles, the ge- 
neral departments, or provinces, to which all hu- 
man knowledge ought to be assigned; to divide 
those respective general departments, or provinces, 
into their appropriate classes; to subdivide the 
several classes into distinct orders; to dilate every 
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order into specific and individual sciences; and to 
apply to the whole a definite, and a classical, no- 
menclature ;—these are the objects of the present 
enterprize. 


Aware of its importance, and of its difficulty, 
I am humiliated, in the contemplation of it, by 
the comparative feebleness of my powers. 


On the affection of a country, destined to attain 
no inconsiderable distinction in the great career 
of human exertion, I rely, to pardon so humble an 
attempt in the service of her science; and on the 
liberality of an enlightened age to impart to the 
system here devised, if, in any degree, worthy of 
consideration, those essential improvements, and 
those solid perfections, which, however necessary 
and indispensable, my utmost assiduity has been 
incompetent to supply. 


Satisfied that my exertions cannot injure sci- 
ence, I relinquish the hope, alike vain and unsea- 
sonable, that they can either materially extend its 
dominion, or rapidly accelerate its progress. 


A severe principle of duty commands the exe- 
eution of the present task; and beyond a simple 
obedience to that duty I dare not look. 


In order to carry this difficult and delicate 
enterprize into successful execution, and to fulfil 
the task with precision and certainty, it will be 
proper, previously to the exhibition of the system, 
which it is the object of the ensuing discussion to 
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develope, to pass through two preliminary in- 
vestigations, in themselves, neither uninteresting, 
nor unentertaining. 

The first of these will consist in tracing, with 
a rapid step, the progress and advancement of the 
human mind, in the various countries of the world; 
and in the different seras of history. 


With a clear and comprehensive view of the 
origin and progressive accumulation of our know- 
ledge, we shall not only be better prepared for 
the distribution and management of our present 
resources; but may, perhaps, attain a more dis- 
tinct and definite perception of their future and 
ultimate extent. . 


The people of the United States of America 
can thus, and thus only, be enabled to perceive 
their exact place, and standing, and relation, as a 
nation upon the earth; receiving from other na- 
tions, with modesty and gratitude, the treasures of 
knowledge, where other nations are competent to 
impart them; not presuming to impart science 
to other nations, until the science which other na- 
tions have obtained has been perfectly acquired; 
and maintaining, with intrepid firmness and in- 
dependence, ‘the ground they ‘shall afterwards 
assume, when they know, and feel, themselyes to 
be correct. | ' 


It will, in the next instance, be necessary to 
collect with an industrious, a careful, and even a 
minute attention, and to exhibit, at the same time, 
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with the utmost candor and fairness, all the divi- 
sions and systems of knowledge, and every clas- 
sification of the sciences, which haye ever been 
formed, attempted, or suggested; and those whe- 
ther of ancient times, or of modern days; so far 
as an acquaintance with them may, at this period, 
and in this country, be conveniently attainable. 


I press not forward to claim a place among 
the great men of whom I shall here have occa- 
sion to speak. Much less may I presume to con- 
stitute myself their critic and judge. In such a 
circle of glory, my only safety will be in humility; 
and my only merit the consciousness of inferi- 
ority. 


A fair exposition, however, of their several 
systems, with the respective advantages and dis- 
adyantages of each, the scientific mind is entitled 
to require; and such, though both delicate and 
laborious, it will become, in the execution of the 
inyestigation which I have undertaken, my hum- 
ble duty, with proper deference and respect, to 
present. 


Thus, and thus only, shall we be enabled to 
derive a reasonable assurance that what is’ now 
proposed to be done may not have been already 
executed; and in a better manner than that in 
which it may be now contemplated to perform the 
task. Thus shall we perceive, with greater clear- 
ness, the defects which at present exist in the 
arrangement and classification of science; and, 
perhaps, the causes of those defects. Thus, per- 
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haps, shall we hecome able, eventually, to apply 
the proper remedies and remove the obstacles; to 
surmount every difficulty and obviate every em- 
barrassment; to supply what is deficient, and to 
exscind what is excrescent; of that which has been 
lost to restore what is possible, and of that which 
is still to be found to accelerate the discovery. 


The developement and explanation of the sys- 
tem which has been here deyised will next occupy 
attention. — 


The most important part will consist in the 
evolution and establishment of the proper divi- 
sions; but the application of a nomenclature will 
remain, a task of perhaps still greater difficulty 
and delicacy in the execution. 


In traversing these regions I shall have much 
to ask from the patience and indulgence, of my 
fellow-travellers. No small portion of them is a 
dreary and a thorny wilderness, where the most 
ardent curiosity must cool, and the firmest nerve 
must tire. Frequently, I shall haye to lead those 
who will venture with me into arduous and de- 
vious tracks, where, before us, many haye been 
already bewildered; where I have often been my- 
self bewildered; and where, still, I shall not be 
held excusable if I have the infelicity of leaving 
them in the same situation. Happy will it be, if 
with the aid which they may administer, we may 
be extricated from the difficulties, without dis- 
credit or disadvantage. 
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In nothing are there more tastes to gratify, 
more diversities of opinion to reconcile, more hos- 
tilities to avert, and more antipathies to conciliate, 
than in nomenclature. To one, that will be pe- 
dantry, which, to another, is substantial learning. 
Gravity must preside in one department; while, 
from another, fancy must not be absent. One taste 
will relish that which displeases another; and, 
sometimes, that will be deemed superfluous and 
over nice, which, to a palate more fastidious, will 
not appear nice and refined enough. This wants 
polish, and that possesses an excessive brilliancy. 
Elevation is the fault of one side, of the other 
depression. One ear recognizes softness and me- 
lody, where another acknowledges only harsh- 
ness and dissonance. Here utility is sacrificed to 
beauty; and there a mere coarse and homely 
utility preferred to ease, and grace, and elegance. 


A good, and more particularly an euphonic 
nomenclature, is an achievement at once of the 
highest difficulty, and of the utmost importance. 
A good nomenclature may sometimes help a bad 
system; but even a good system can never aid 
a bad nomenclature. 


Nor can I flatter myself with the futile and 
unreasonable expectation of being able to give 
satisfaction to others, where I have been utterly 
unable to satisfy myself. An incompatibility of 
character seems requisite, and the antiquary and 
the statist must be combined; bringing to the 
subject an acquaintance with the whole world 
that is past, as well as with the whole world that 
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is present. Scarcely any thing less than the com- 
plete possession of science, in its ancient, and in 
its modern state, could impart a. character of 
demonstration to a reorganization of it; and of 
such a range of science who shall pretend to the 
possession? Far from having any claims to it, I 
shall often be led astray by my ignorance, and 
still more often betrayed by a false knowledge; 
in some instances, impeded by the absence of that 
which I haye forgotten, and still more inextrica- 
bly embarrassed, in others, by the want of that 
which I never knew. The liability to error is 
certain, and obvious, and great. Where there is 
an absolute necessity to judge, many materials 
from which to form the judgment, a limited time 
within which the determination is to be made, 
and a contracted sphere for consultation and ad- 
vice; not to be aware of, and to acknowledge, an 
exposure to the commission of multiplied errors, 
would be, presumptuously, to claim an exemption 
from the necessary imperfections of human na- 
ture. 


Yet my fellow-traveller will be surprised, as 
I have been myself astonished, at how much it 
is possible for perseverance to overcome; how 
happily a difficulty will be sometimes obviated, by 
a fortunate and unexpected contingency, at the 
very period when it was expected to prove most 
formidable; how prompt and strong, investigation 
and decision, may, by discipline and habit, be 
rendered; and how much kindness and encourage- 
ment console and support, in his undertakings, 
the eyer desponding and irresolute mind of man. 
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I hope to determine some positions, on the 
chart of knowledge, in a manner so rigorous, as 
not to admit, hereafter, of any departure from 
them. If I succeed in ascertaining only one of 
this character, my labour will not have been in 
vain, and my ambition will be fully gratified. 


No doubt can attend the utility of the enter- 
prize. The subject is the finest which ever en- 
gaged the attention of the human mind, and will 
conceal intellectual poverty in its copiousness and 


dignity. 


Time and repeated exertion will effect that 
of which indolence would have despaired; and 
though it is very possible that in the present 
undertaking I may totally fail, the prevalence of 
a proper spirit in my fellow-citizens may yet se- 
cure the honour of a correct and_ satisfactory 
classification of science to the United States of 
America. 


After having ascertained the great depart- 
ments, to which all human knowledge must be 
referred, divided the great departments into ap- 
propriate classes, distributed the classes into their 
several orders, dilated the different orders into 
specific and individual sciences, and applied to 
the whole a definite and a classical nomenclature; 
in short, after having propounded to the scientific 
world in general, and to that portion of it com- 
prehended within the Columbian Republic parti- 
cularly, the system of classification and nomen- 
clature which it is the object of the present 
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‘discussion to develope; it will be desirable, if 
opportunity should yet remain, to take a view of 
the advantages with which such a system may 
be attended; to display its relations to an intel- 
ligent and enquiring people, with respect to the 
diffusion of knowledge, the future advancement 


of science, and the improvement of the arts; to 


explain its application to education, and to national 
and state institutions for the propagation of litera- 
ture, to encyclopedias and scientific periodical 
publications, to the establishment and arrange- 
ment of libraries, the collection and republication 
of the classics, and even to the manner of writing, 
and the form and size of books; and, lastly, to in- 
vestigate the principles on which a great national 
institution, ought to be constructed, embodying 
in one concurrent channel all the learning and 
talents, all the erudition and genius, in the United 
States of America, for the honour of our particular 
nation, and for the general benefit of the human 
race. 


The first object is the historic progress of 
science. 


Ere, however, we enter this amphitheatre ae 
c 


nations, and are allured by the fine scenery whi 

it every where presents; ere we cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with the various people to whom we 
are indebted for our existing civilization and 
learning; let us, for a few moments, arrest our 
impatience and curiosity, and take a view of the 
ulterior limitations and boundaries of our know- 


ledge; discover the comparative recency of its — 
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origin; and even establish a scientific sera, by a 
reference to which its retrospective, and its pros- 
pective, progress may be measured. 


To prevent the mind of man, in its first ap- 
proximations to knowledge, from being elated 
and carried away with the idea of its being at 
present unlimited; and to preclude the supposi- 
tion of the probability, or possibility, of its ever 
becoming so; it is entirely proper for him to take 
a survey of the limitations which God and nature 
haye assigned to the progress of his knowledge, 
to humble himself at the portals of the temple, 
to bow his head on the lowest step of the lofty 
altar. 


In the first place, the whole spiritual world, in 
relation to human means of investigation, is shut 
up to him; and is hermetically sealed. Whatever 
may be the duration of the human race upon this 
earth, it is not probable that man, in his present 
form of existence, will ever, by any means merely 
human, come to know any thing more of the spiri- 
tual world than he already knows. 


The material universe is then alone left. Of 
this we can never know the existence of more than 
those objects which our visual organs, with their 
artificial aids, are competent to reach; and. this 
may be a portion infinitely small in its ratio to the 
whole. 


Among the multiplied solar systems which the 
stars within the reach of our visual organs, and 
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telescopic instruments, may present, it is not pro- 
bable that we shall ever be able to perceive the 
existence of any of their planetary bodies. In this 
respect we seem to be, absolutely, restricted to our 
own solar system. 


Nor is it at all within the verge of probability 
that we shall ever be able to visit any of the other 
planets of our own solar system, and impart to 
their inhabitants our wondrous acquisitions in 
science; or that, on our part, we shall ever receive 
any visits from their inhabitants, and obtain from 
them a communication of their precious attain- 
ments. 


Kyen the satellite of our vicinity will remain in 
this seclusion from us. 


If so slight a change as the difference of our 
position, in relation to the sun, at the torrid or 
frigid zone; or in summer and winter; or in our 
aerostatic excursions; or in the valley and on the 
mountain; shall so much shake and try our feeble 
constitutions, there is no possibility that we could 
sustain those changes, which a more extensive 
range, within our own solar system, would require. 


Between the inhabitants of our earth, therefore, 
and those of every other planetary body, in the 
whole universe, an impassable gulf is fixed. 


And how small is our earth when compared 
with some of the other planetary bodies of the 
same solar system to which it appertains! It is but 
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one twelve hundredth part of the size of the planet 
Jupiter. 


Of our own earth the surface only is the resi- 
dence of animation, and of that surface more than 
one half is water. The northern temperate zone, 
for a long time, exclusively presented the seats of 
civilization; and of that zone two-fifths only are 
land. Of the portion of terrestrial surface which is 
solid, part only is the seat of civilization and learn- 
ing; nor do we know how many ages must elapse 
before the whole shall become so. 


And, in the most civilized, and most learned, 
states of our society, what is it that we know? Can 
we understand the most obvious and simple plant 
or animal? Or shall we ever understand the most 
obyious and simple animal, or plant? Never! The 
worm shall ever be the foil of our science, and the 
blade of grass a mystery! 


How little then, and how minute, how compa- 
ratively insignificant and abortive, is not only all 
that we do know; but all that, by any possibility, 
we can eyer come to know! 


How futile then, and how frivolous, and even 
how impious, and how profane, are the suggestions 
of some modern philosophers of France, and even 
of England; the Condorcets and the Turgots, the 
Godwins and the Darwins of the age; that our race 
is infinitely perfectible; that our knowledge will dis- 
dain all limitation; that our minds may become omni- 
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22 
potent over matter; that our bodies may triumph over 
disease, and even over death! 


There are then, certainly, limits which the God 
of nature has fixed to the knowledge of man; and 
though, as learning may increase, there may be a 
constant approximation to those boundaries, they 
are still boundaries which, in our present form of 
existence, and by means merely human, we shall 
never be permitted to pass. 


Nor ought we, on the other hand, to be too 
much mortified, humiliated, or discouraged, by a 
sense of the contracted span and limit of our 
knowledge. It is our duty to improve the intellect 
which our Maker has given us; and there is not 
less philosophy than piety in the obedience of the 
Christian precept, “add virtue to faith, and know- 
ledge to virtue.” Our knowledge, however small 
the mass of it, and however contracted its limits; 
however lost our world in the great construction of 
the universe, and however minute and entomologi- 
cal our race may appear in the eyes of superior 
beings; is yet all-important to us. It is our pecu- 
lium in the universe of which we are a part. It is 
our little all. 


It will be interesting, therefore, to turn the 
view to the origin of our present knowledge; and 
to trace the path by which we have been led to the 
existing civilization and learning upon this globe. 


In proportion as we extend our investigations 
into the learning of our race, and examine it as we 
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find it mingled with the traditions, the mytholo- 
gies, the religions, and the histories of nations; or 
eyen as laid open to us on the great page of nature, 
and in the geology of our planet itself; we become, 
gradually, more and more satisfied, and at length 
certainly conyinced, of the comparative recency 
of its origin. 


This great truth did not escape the observation 
of the ancients. In that part of this discussion 
where the science of the Romans will pass under 
review, it is proposed to exhibit a quotation-from 
one of their finest poets, unfolding and illustrating 
this idea; if, on arriving at that period, it can rea- 
dily be adyerted to. In like manner, in exhibiting 
the science of Arabia, a passage, from the most 
ancient and the most elegant production of the 
human intellect which is in the possession of the 
scientific world, will be introduced; forcibly urging 
the same consideration. 


It ought to be recollected that this considera- 
tion, though evident to the goed sense and discern- 
ment of the ancients, was, in their time, urged un- 
der every disadvantage. ‘The science of each nation 
was, at their day, peculiar to itself; and the whole 
mass could not be brought together, and compared. 
Each nation was preposterously desirous of con- 
cealing its own science, and entertained an unrea- 
sonable contempt for the science of other nations. 
The whole globe was not then known, nor could 
any nation be perfectly satisfied that the world 
might not contain some other nation, with even 
the existence of which it was not yet acquainted ; 
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and whose attainments might throw into distant 
shade the proudest acquisitions of the human mind 
in their own. Some remote region might enclose 
an isolated people; whose records, and authentic 
history, might travel infinitely back, casting a 
gleam of light over the gloom and obscurity of 
early time. Some yet untraversed ocean might be 
passed; disclosing new worlds, and new nations, to 
the view. Even after the whole surface should be- 
come known, some inhumated memorials of past 
times may be found, some archeological records 
may be dug up, and some Sepharvaim may dis- 
gorge its long buried encyclopedia. 


It is but recently that what was only conjec- 
ture, and reasonable surmise, for them, has been 
reduced to certainty, for us. 


Now, all countries have been visited by the 
persevering toil of the traveller, and the hardy ad- 
venturousness of the merchant; and the princely 
liberality of British enterprize has displayed the 
hydrography of the globe. No ocean, no continent, 
no island, of any size, remains unexplored. 


The records of the two nations, whose claims 
to an extravagant antiquity were still outstanding 
and unsettled; confounding the scientific mind, 
and assailing the authenticity of the relations con- 
tained in the sacred writings of the Jews; have, at 
length, been fairly tested; and their unfounded 
pretensions reduced to their true rank of mere 
mythology, and gross fable. 
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The globe itself has been interrogated; and 
geognostic science corroborates the response of all 
solid learning, of all authentic history, of the ge- 
nuine civil and religious documents of every peo- 
ple. Divergent rays of information, concentrated 
from every quarter, demonstratively confirm the 
miraculous veracity of the Hebrew records; and 
the consequent, comparative, recency of our exist- 
ing civilization and learning. 


It will be proper, then, to select some era, 
some chronological point, at which investigation 
may commence, and from which it may flow, in 
continual progression, both subsequent and ante- 
rior; an zra which men, forgetting the distinc- 
tions produced by the diversities of religious 
belief, may agree in using, wherever true science 
may be cultivated, 


It is the property of science to delight in 
certainty; and the kind of certainty which it 
seeks is human and reasonable certainty. What 
is mere conjecture, and every thing of which the 
authenticity is questionable, it rejects. It submits 
with reluctance to the dictates of mythology; and 
can it, with strict truth, be said that it has never 
been stubborn before the awful authority of reli- 
gion? Principles, pregnant with an immense train 
of consequences, it is, and ever ought to be, slow 
to assume. Free therefore from every mythology, 
and even from every religion; entirely uncon- 
nected with every dogma, and with every assump- 
tion; let some event, in relation to our race, be 
seized, in the current of time, marked with rea- 
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sonable certitude, and calculated to come into no 
particular collision with the sentiments of men 
of the utmost diversity of religious belief; from 
which a continued chain of civilization and learn- 
ing may be deduced, down to the present time; 
and from which it may be possible to retrogress, 
when necessary, into periods of higher antiquity. 


It is known to us, by authentic history, that 
in the year three hundred and thirty-one, anterior 
to the Christian era, the science and power of 
Greece pervaded the dominions of the ancient 
Persian and Assyrian monarchs, in consequence 
of a train of military operations, among the most 
splendid and brilliant, if not actually the most 
splendid and brilliant, which decorate the annals 
and exploits of our race; and we are credibly in- 
formed, and have no reason to, question the truth, 
the sincerity, or the precision of the information, 
that in the metropolis of the Chaldaic empire was 
found a series of astronomical observations reas- 
cending one thousand nine hundred and three 
years anterior to that period. 


Let us take these facts as we possess them, 
and an zra may be established in science, from 
which its subsequent progress may be continu- 
ously deduced, down to our own times; and with 
which also all anterior information, both authen- 
tic and inauthentic, will be susceptible of com- 
parison. | 


From these facts some deductions may be 


ductions made, of importance. 
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First. They amount to a proof, characterized 
by reasonable certainty, and founded entirely in 
human authority, that our race has continued 
uninterruptedly upon the earth from that period 
to the present. 


Secondly. We are thus made certain that not 
only the social state, but even the political state, 
was then actually raised; and has ever since, under 
various modifications, been maintained, down to 
our own times. | 


Thirdly. We have thus evidence that some 
mode of communication by characters, the instru- 
ment and handmaid of all other science, was then 
in the actual possession of our race; since @ re- 
cord of a fact was made, and handed down. 


Fourthly. We have proof that some science 
existed, since a particular science, that of astro- 
nomy, was attended to, and cultivated; and those 
which are ancillary to it, language and mathe- 
matics, could not have been entirely neglected. 


Fifthly. On a comparison of this era with the 
authentic civil and religious histories of the most 
ancient literary nations; the Chinese, the Hin- 
doos, and the Jews; we find no room for any ma- 
terial collision; since an adequate period, accord- 
ing to the course of ordinary fact and observation 
at the present day, had elapsed from the epoch 
of a deluge, in which all their histories concur, 
and that according to the shortest chronology, to 
admit of the rise of a political puissance, and its 
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natural and necessary companions, literature and 
science. Our own nation was planted in the year 
1608, and was first felt as a political power in 
the year 1756. From a century, then, to a cen- 
tury and a half, is a period within which a po- 
pulation, from its primary elements, may acquire 
consistency and strength. The very shortest chro- 
nology, that of the Hebrew records; and the 
shortest chronology of the Jewish, the Samaritan, 
and the septuagint, copies and version, of those 
records; would allow one hundred and fourteen 
years from the deluge to the origin of political 
society. 


At the present time, therefore; the year one 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen of the Chris- 
tian sera; we have exactly four thousand and fifty 
years, or forty centuries and a half, for the progress 
of civilization and learning, from the earliest times 
of which it is at present possible for our race to 
obtain satisfactory human information, up to their 
present expanded and expanding state. 


From a beginning, thus marked with certi- 
tude, we shall be enabled to trace the progress 
of science among nations; to perceive their past, 
their present, and perhaps, their prospective, sci- 
entific relations; and to view the scientific rela- 
tion of our own nation to the other nations of 
the earth. 


Still, ere we enter into this scenery, let us 
once more restrain the impatient step, to consi- 
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der, if but for another moment, the extreme bre- 
vity of this period. 


We have instances of men now living on the 
earth whose age exceeds a hundred years. 


A succession of forty such men would carry 
us through the period. 


Highteen more would take us to the era of 
the creation, according to the Hebraic chronology. 


Taking, however, the ordinary standard of hu- 
man life, seventy years; and allowing the rising 
generation to exceed the age of twenty years, be- 
fore they might be presumed to be competent 
recipients of the knowledge of their progenitors; 
it would only require a succession of eighty ge- 
nerations of mankind to transmit all the accumu- 
lations of science, from their earliest commence- 
ment, down to those now living in the world. 


This period cannot be regarded as any other 
than one of extreme breyity; and if man has no 
reason to indulge pride when he takes a rational 
view of the utmost possible extent of his science, 
he has still less, with which to flatter his vanity, 
from its antiquity. 


The earliest epoch from which it is possible 
to institute a comparison of the attainments of the 
human mind, connected with the sera which has 
been assigned, is as regards the anterior, and 
even the antediluyian, inhabitants of the world. 
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Of the fact of a deluge the traditions, the reli- 
gions, and the histories of nations, and even na- 
ture herself, bear evidence. Of the precise date 
of the event there may be room for doubt; but 
of the general fact itself, the testimony is ample, 
and ought to be satisfactory to the most circum- 
spect and sceptical mind, 


The early history of every ancient nation con- 
curs in representing the existence of an antece- 
dent race of human beings upon this earth, a 
calamitous destruction of them, and a subsequent 
renewal and reorganization of human society. All 
their histories correspond in the great outlines; 
and, when the facts are separated from the su- 
perstition and mythology with which they have 
been mingled, the evidence is not only distinct, 
but conclusive. 


That history of their country, which the Chi- 
nese themselves regard as the most authentic, 
commenees the narrative with a deluge. It repre- 
sents it as bathing the feet of the highest mountains, 
as entirely covering the less elevated hills, and as ren- 
dering all the plains entirely impassable, and desolate. 
Of the state of society, anterior to the calamity, 
no farther accounts appear to be given, than that, 
as a prime minister is soon afterwards introduced, 
reestablishing the course of rivers, constructing 
dykes and canals, and regulating taxes, it must 
be of course presumed that a state of high -civi- 
lization had existed previously to the catastrophe; 
and that those who survived it, derived some be- 
nefit from the attainments of their predecessors. 
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They represent the first man as having had no 
father; and introduce a mythological circumstance, 
‘concerning his mother, relative to a rain-bow, 
which would indicate a disfiguration of the scrip- 
ture history. They locate the appearance of the 
primitive men in the vicinity of the region where 
they must have first dwelt according to the scrip- 
ture history, on their disembarcation from the 
ark. They assign the date of the event, at a medi- 
um, within two centuries and a half of the point 
assumed for a scientific era; some bringing it a 
century lower, and others carrying it four centu- 
ries higher. At the same period they introduce the 
science of astronomy as commencing. 


The Hindoos consider the earth as havige un- 
dergone certain successive destructions, and as 
destined to experience a succession of others. The 
last which it has. suffered, and which they regard 
as the third, of four, that it is destined to experi- 
ence by water, they not only date at the same time 
with that recorded in the scripture history, but 
correspond, with exactitude, in some important 
particulars. They state the number of persons who 
survived that calamity to have been eight. They 
represent all the existing race of mankind to be 
the descendants of three persons. They date their 
first human sovereigns a little before the com- 
mencement of the scientific period which has been 
deduced. 


Of the mythology, the history, and the philoso- 
phy, of the ancient Persians, the Guébres, or Par- 
sis, are the sole modern depositaries. They speak 
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of a universal deluge as having happened before the 
reign of their first king. 


The Chaldeans not only represent a deluge as 
having occurred, but enter into a long train of 
antediluvian history. According to them the hu- 
man race were first taught the arts and sciences 
by an irrational animal, who came out of the sea, 
participating of the nature of man, and of a fish, 
and dwelling with the former during the day, 
and with the latter during the night. He not only 
instructed men in letters, in geometry, and in re- 
ligion; but taught them government, legislation, 
and the advantages of civilization. Nor were his 
doctrines merely orally delivered; but he left to 
mankgnd works on the origin of the world, and on 
the principles of political economy; and was suc- 
ceeded by a number of other animals, of the same 
description, who more particularly explained what 
the original one had summarily and concisely deli- 
vered. 


Respecting a deluge the Chaldeans represent, 
that a divine being informed the tenth and last of 
their antediluvian monarchs that such an event 
was about to take place; and commanded him to 
reduce to writing, for the benefit of a postdiluvian 
race, the knowledge, the sciences, and the history, 
of mankind, from the origin of the world down 
to that period of time. This record of all antedi- 
luvian science, well secured by water-proof enye- 
lopements, he instructed him to bury in the city 
of Sepharvaim, until the deluge should be past; 
and directed that the survivors should then repair 
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to the place and. regain it. The name of this city 
signifies, the city of the sciences, the town of books, 
the place of a collection of books; and is derived from 
a Chaldaic and Hebrew word signifying a book. It 
is also called Sippara, and Sipphara; and was trans- 
lated by the Greek name, Pantibibla, having the 
same import. It is mentioned in the scriptures; 
and, in the septuagint translation of them, is called 
Seppharvaim. It is exhibited, in the elegant Ame- 
rican maps of Mayo, on the left bank of the Eu- 
phrates; about three hundred miles north-west 
from Babylon. 


After the execution of this philanthropic in- 
junction, the favored monarch was instructed to 
build a ship, to store it with provisions, to enter 
into it with his friends and relations, and to take 
with him birds and quadrupeds. On a compliance 
with this direction the inundation took place, 
which he and his friends alone survived. He as- 
certained the cessation of it by sending out birds, 
which were compelled to return for want of a rest- 
' ing place, but the second time returned with mud 
adhering to their feet, and on the third experiment 
entirely disappeared. After having worshipped the 
gods, the survivors repaired to Sepharyaim, and 
dug up the inhumated records. 


In Syria a tradition of a deluge existed; and 
though in what remains to us of the Phenician 
history no mention is made of such an event, there 
are evident fragments of primitive and antedilu- 
vian narratives, corresponding in the outline with 
the Jewish accounts. 
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The Egyptian mythology alludes to the event 
of a deluge; and the learned men of that nation 
had preserved some very exact traditions respect- 
ing so great a revolution, though, like those of 
some other countries, they had used strenuous and 
unjustifiable exertions to antedate the epoch of it. 


The Grecian writings amply confirm the fact, 
but are still more lost in the chronology; and as 
the learning of the Greeks, and that of all people 
since them, has been derivative, it will be super- 
fluous to pursue the investigation farther; noticing 
only that the ancient Druids had a similar tradi- 
tion. 


These recognitions of gentile testimonies of 
a defuge, and of the period of its occurrence, pre- 
pare the mind for the clear, distinct, and authorita- 
tive, account of that event given in the scriptures. 
Nothing can be more exact; and nothing at the 
same time, more awful and impressive, than the 
description which they exhibit. : 


A vessel was constructed of cypress, five hun- 
dred and forty-seven feet in length, ninety-one 
feet in breadth, and fifty-four feet in height; with 
three stories of apartments; and covered with 
pitch, both on the external part, and throughout 
its whole interior. In this the most ample supply 
of provisions, stores, and proyender, for the use 
of men and animals, was accumulated; and in 
this vessel did the human beings, and the animals 
which survived the deluge, take refuge, and live 
during the period of one whole year; effecting 
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their escape from the wide-spread desolation and 
destruction every where around them. 


And then the sources of the ocean were broken 
up, and the flood-gates of the sky were opened, 
and an incessant torrent of rain, of nine hundred 
and sixty hours in duration, gradually submerged 
the whole habitable earth, covering the summits 
of the highest mountains, to the depth of twenty- 
seven feet; and sustaining, on the mighty tide, in 
security and safety, the precious remnant of ani- 
mated nature. All other terrestrial animals; bird, 
quadruped, reptile, man; every thing which had 
respiration, utterly perished. 


The present globe bears the impression of this 
grand and terrible event; and renders no une- 
quivocal response to the candid enquirer into its 
archeology. 


However agreeable and beautiful the picture 
which the surface of the earth presents; diversi- 
fied with land and water, mountain and dale; de- 
corated with a luxuriant vegetation; the finest ya- 
riety of animals every where disporting; and man, 
its monarch, embellishing it with cultivated fields, 
and thronged Cities, and all the elegant monu- 
ments of his taste, and of his industry; yet, a very 
succinct investigation acquaints him that it has 
not been always so, that this order and this tran- 
quillity have not always reigned, and that the earth 
itself, as well as those which inhabit and enjoy 
it, have been the yictims of revolutions. 
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In both hemispheres, in every continent, in 
every island, the earth, when penetrated, exhibits 
undeniable evidences, by the remains of marine 
productions which it offers, of having been, for- 
merly, submerged by the ocean. These exuyie are 
found at elevations greatly above the level of the 
present ocean. Even the granite summits of the 
most elevated mountains satisfactorily attest that 
the substance of which they are composed has 
once existed in a fluid form. 


‘The accuracy and the intrepidity of modern 
science have, however, at length, with respect to 
this subject, closed the door of any farther dubiety. 
Results have been obtained, by restricting the in- 
vestigation to quadrupeds; the remains of which 
have been dug up out of the earth, from extra- 
ordinary depths; as precise as they are wonder- 
ful. For these elucidations the scientific world are 
indebted to the investigations of Mr. Cuvier of 
Paris, who has prosecuted the intricate and diffi- 
cult subject, alike, with genius, and with industry; 
and who is still living, the cultivator and the or- 
nament of science. 


From the labours of Mr. Cuvier have been 
ascertained and classified seventy-eight different 
antediluvian quadrupeds, of which the remains 
have been obtained. Of these seventy-eight ani- 
mals, twelve are ascertained to belong to species 
now living on the earth; seventeen more have con- 
siderable resemblance, but the identity is doubt- 
ful; and forty-nine are distinct species, not now 
living on the earth, and hitherto entirely unknown 
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to naturalists. Fifteen are oviparous and sixty- 
three viviparous, sixty-one are terrestrial mam- 
miferous animals, forty-four are herbivorous and 
hoofed animals, and eight are carnivorous and 
clawed animals. Of these the United States of 
America afford the remains of two, of the most 
enormous magnitude; one, the mammoth, a phy- 
tivorous and hoofed animal, greatly superior to the 
largest quadruped of that description now existing 
on the earth; and the other the megalonyx, a 
carnivorous and clawed animal, possessing a still 
greater superiority to the lion than, in relation 
to the elephant, is manifested by the mammoth. 


Nor does astronomical science withhold her 
important testimony. 


Sir Isaac Newton has ascertained that the tra- 
jective path of the comet, which appeared last in 
the year 1680, approximates to within three hun- 
dred and eighty thousand miles of the orbit of 
the earth. Of the physical consequences which 
would result from the earth being in that part 
of its orbit, at the time of its passage, though 
we can have no adequate idea, we have still rea- 
son enough to entertain an awful terror. The 
period of this comet appears to be nearly five 
hundred and seventy-five years. Accordingly, at 
that interval from the year 1680 history records 
its arrival; and, in like manner, in a retrogres- 
Sive progress, at the same interval of time, a pre- 
vious appearance of it is recorded; and, in order 
to reduce within still narrower limits the range of 
hesitation and uncertainty, at the same interval 
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of time, the Roman history presents ample and 
satisfactory evidence of yet one earlier appearance. 
This is the only well ascertained one anterior to 
the Christian zra; though Mr. Gibbon traces it 
still farther back, and Homer appears to allude 
to it, in the seventy-fifth line of the fourth book 
of the Iliad. It is very remarkable that four retro- 
gressive applications of the same interval will 
bring out, within a few months, the exact period 
assigned for the occurrence of the deluge by the 
Hebraic chronology. That a tradition existed of the 
appearance of a comet, at the era of the deluge, 
is attested by several authors; and, among others, 
by Pliny. Of the admission of physical causes for 
the production of the event the nine hundred and 
sixty hours rain is sufficient authority. 


This comet will again appear in the year 2255; 
and, ere that period, though rapidly approaching, 
it is probable that the United States of America 
will contain, for application to that, or to any other 
physical phenomenon, as much scientific acquire- 
ment as any other country in the world. Obser- 
vation will of course be directed, with greater 


intensity, to this interesting subject. Two remarks 


may, in the mean while, be recollected. The first 
is, that comets are, in general, less observable in 
their approximation to the sun, than in their re- 
cession. The second, that comets may generally 
be expected earlier than the periods of their re- 
turn would indicate. These, further, lead to a third 
and important consideration. Sir Isaac Newton 
ascertained that the comet of 1680 approached 
within one hundred and twenty-six thousand miles 
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of the body of the sun; and very rationally conjec- 
tured that, by experiencing successive retardations, 
it would eventually enter into the solar mass. It 
may therefore come to pass that if that ecpyrosis, 
or general conflagration of the earth, and purifica- 
tion of it by fire, of which there are prophecies, 
should be its early destiny, the same instrument 
may be the means of effecting it; and, if not, this 
dangerous yisiter may be absorbed into the body of 
the sun, appearing as a spot on its surface, and the 
earth thus be delivered from the most formidable 
astronomical enemy which threatens to derange 
the existing order and constitution of things. 


Thus, if man has no reason to be elated with 
the extent of his knowledge, at its extreme possi- 
ble limit; but, on the contrary, the greatest cause 
to be humbled, both by its contracted boundaries, 
and by the recency of its origin; he must be still 
more humiliated on considering the precariousness 
of the tenure on which the whole of it is held. 


Through that cloud of obscurity which hangs 
over the early times of the wofld, it is not to be 
expected that, at this day, we should be capable of 
penetrating. Ages have passed away, without any 
records of them; the story of subsequent years 
has been left to depend only on tradition; and 
both tradition and history have, generally, become 
blended with fiction. It is only, incidentally, that a 
ray of light breaks into the darkness; and it is, 
especially, but from mutilated fragments, that» a 
mere glimpse of antediluvian science can be ob- 
tained. Great events may have occurred, and ex- 
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ploits achieved attended with celebrity at the 
period of their transaction; but both the actors 
and the witnesses have passed away, and the me- 
mory of them all has perished for ever. 


48. The first ten chapters of the book of Genesis 
On the . : 

scripture afford the only authentic, though concise, memo- 

accounts. pial of antediluvian history, and of the affairs of 

mankind down to the rise of a political power on 

the earth, from which science and civilization may 


be regularly deduced. 


From these it appears that a system of religion 
was erected; and that sacrifices to the Deity, both 
of the fruits of the earth, and of animals, consti- 
tuted a part of its rites. The knowledge of a God 
is, therefore, coexistent with the human race. 


The computation of time by years, months, and 
weeks, had been introduced; and indicates, of 
course, no inconsiderable progress in astronomy. 
Horticulture and agriculture, which are in some 
measure dependent on it, engaged attention; nor 
is it possible that*the ancillary sciences of arith- 
metic and gedémetry could have been entirely un- 
known. There is reason to believe that the culti- 
vation of the grape, and the manufacture of its 
juice, had been attained. Certain it is, that the 
domitation of animals had been effected; that the 
delightful occupations of the shepherd, and of the 
herdsman, prevailed; and that the use of metals, 
and more particularly, of iron, of brass, and of 
‘gold, had been acquired. Even the precious gems 
had obtained their value; and the correspondent 
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science of the lapidary been introduced. Nor was 
the gratification of taste pretermitted. The art of 
music had been invented; and was attended with 
the fabrication of instruments of no ordinary com- 
pass and power. Nay cities, the ornament and the 
pride of human society, had been built; and what a 
mass of knowledge, what a train of arts, were in- 
dispensably necessary for their construction and 
their maintenance! 


Other authorities afford a few equivocal illus- 
trations of antediluvian science. 


Philo multiplies the number of cities; and 
Josephus introduces the military art, and fortifi- 
cation. The latter attributes to Adam the predic- 
tion of a destruction of the world by water and by 
fire; and to the children of Seth the invention 
of the zodiac, and of written language. The rab- 
binical writings; by which is understood the He- 
brew books which have not been admitted into the 
canon; ascribe great science to Enoch, and more 
particularly mathematical learning. The invention 
of the zodiac, and of written language, they attri- 
bute to him specifically. The Arabian authors pre- 
tend that Enoch received, immediately from the 
Deity, thirty books, explaining the most occult 
sciences. They represent him to have written a 
work, in explanation of science, which was deposit- 
ed in a chest, and buried in the earth, before the 
deluge; and which was afterwards discovered and 
opened by the patriarch Abraham. The Arabians 
preserve traditions that the Egyptian pyramids are 
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of antediluvian construction; and that all the sci- 
ences are inscribed within them, in hieroglyphies. 
The ancient hieroglyphics cut on the granite co- 
lumns of Egypt, and the characters engraved on 
the written mountains of Arabia, are imagined, 
by modern writers, to be monuments, actually re- 
maining, of antediluvian operations. Such also 
have been supposed the hieroglyphics referred to 
in the third chapter of the book of Judges. The. 
Greek Christians ascribe to Enoch the prediction 
of a deluge; and high attainments in science. 
They state him to have been the Thoth, or Her- 
mes, of the Egyptians; to have built the pyramids; 
and to have engraved on them the elements of the 
sciences, lest the memory of them should perish 
in the deluge. Origen, an early Christian father, 
mentions both the prophetic and scientific produc- 
tions of Enoch; and the book of Jude, in the New 
Testament, exhibits an actual quotation from the 
former. Eusebius, another early Christian father 
and bishop, about a century later, mentions an 
ancient Jewish writer, under the name of Eupole- 
mus, who was living when the septuagint trans- 
lation of the canonical Hebrew books was made, 
and who alludes to the books of Enoch, and as- 
cribes to him the scientific knowledge which then 
existed; and the productions of Enoch are also 
cited by Alexander Polyhistor, who lived about a 
century before the Christian sera. Nay these very 
productions are said to be still extant in Abyssi- 
nia; and Mr. Bruce is represented to have suc- 
ceeded in that interesting enterprize in which Mr. 
Du Peirese failed, the obtention of copies of them. 
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. Ithas been very rationally contended, by many 
eelebrated and judicious writers, that the first 
postdiluvian inhabitants of the world derived very 
immediate and important benefits from the attain- 
ments of their predecessors. The rapid advances 
of mankind, in civilization and science, after the 
deluge, cannot otherwise be accounted for. ‘The 
facts, connected with the history of the United 
States of America, in this, as in another important 
instance, reduce to certainty, what was before only 
reasonable conjecture. We have savage man actual- 
ly before us, and we know him well. He possesses 
a natural intellect more vigorous and energetic, in 
relation to the objects on which it is exercised, 
than is possessed even by the man of civilized 
society. For centuries, civilization, with all its be- 
nefits, and all its charms, has been presented to 
his eye; and it offers no attractions. The philan- 
thropy of successive civilized governments; the 
French, the English, the American; has been 
extended to him, without any effect. The benevyo- 
lence of various religious sects; the jesuits, the 
friends, the baptists, the methodists, the mora- 
vians; has been interposed in vain. A savage he 
is, and a savage he will remain. He cannot even 
be brought up so high as to the pastoral state. 
With the exception, to which the exertions of 
Colonel Hawkins have given rise, in Georgia, this 
fact is universal on the northern continent. If then 
any accounts of the early postdiluvian state of 
mankind are credited, this modern fact, under our 
immediate observation, conclusively demonstrates 
that their knowledge was not the result of the na- 
tural progress of society. Dykes, canals, taxes; the 
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domitation of animals, agriculture, the manufac- 
ture of wine; the construction of towers, written 
language; are not the attainments of man, emerg- 


ing, by natural gradations, from the state purely 
savage. 


It is important to science, as well as to reli- 
gion, that a correct view should be taken of the 
facts connected with the deluge. The curiosity of 
man, and particularly when stimulated by partial 
information, naturally induces him to ascend to 
the highest attainable antiquity. At the point 
where authentic documents fail him he perceives 
a chasm, which his imagination supplies with fic- 
tion. Too proud to acknowledge ignorance, his 
whole force is idly expended on a barren desert. 
He selects for his habitation an ether-built and 
extra-mundane tenement. Human realities and hu- 
man evidences are too contemptible for him. He 
moves in an entirely visionary sphere of his own 
creation. On no other principle can the extrava- 
gant, and perfectly ridiculous, mythologies of In- 
dia, of Egypt, and of Greece, be accounted for. 
Impudent and unjustifiable fictions are imposed 
as truths; and the human intellect, at once, so 
pure, and so powerful, in itself, is subjected to in- 
terminable slavery, and doomed to permanent im- 
becility. 


Science is also exposed to injuries from its 
own professors. Inflamed with an hostility to the 
Hebraic records; even regarded, in scientific mat- 
ters, as merely human authorities; some philoso- 
phers, and particularly of France, have indulged 
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themselves in attempts as wild as they are un-. 


justifiable. A very recent one derives Christianity 
from the constellations of the zodiac. Because astro- 
nomy requires attentive and protracted observa- 
tions, Mr. Bailly, in a learned, and perfectly in- 
genious dissertation, asserts the existence, long 
before the chronology of the most ancient people 
known to us, of an antecedent and primitive Scy- 
thian race. Mr. Dupuis is most romantically con- 
vinced that the signs of the zodiac have an anti- 
quity of sixteen thousand years. A still more recent 
writer pretends, from the excavations in the mines 
of the island of Elba, that forty thousand years have 
elapsed since they were first explored. Authentic hu- 
man evidence ought to be received from every 
quarter, and to meet with a candid examination. 
A philosophical reverie, however, is entitled to, 
at any rate, as little attention as a fiction of my- 


thology. 


A solid foundation for real piety, or for real 
science, can never be laid, so long as the mind re- 
mains attached to these imaginations. 


The people of the United States of America 
may, therefore, it is believed, repose, with rea- 
sonable certainty, on the following principle; that 
in relation to them, civilization and science cannot be 
traced back, on authentic human evidences, farther 
than forty centuries and a half. 


In taking a review of the progress of science, 
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cessarily be attracted to the eastern hemisphere; 
and, in the first instance, to the Asiatic nations. 


There are two Asiatic nations of which the 
history is marked with a very singular feature. 
They stand in the double relation of ancients and 
of moderns. Before the Grecian or the Roman 
glory rose, China and India were populous and 
civilized countries. ‘The Grecian and the Roman 
glory have long passed away, and China and India 
still remain populous and civilized countries. The 
same sun, which gives us light this day, gave light 
to them before it shone upon a Greek or Roman 
eye; and the same sun, which shines for us this 
day, has this day shone upon the same nations. 
Like the water-spout uniting the boundless ocean 
to the boundless atmosphere, the history of China, 


particularly, is likely to present an isthmus, con- 


necting the two infinitudes of time. 


The extended geography of China renders it 
interesting, as well as its antiquity. Stretching 
over nearly seventy degrees of longitude, from the 
barbarous nations which bound it on the west, in 
the interior of Asia, into the Pacific ocean; com- 
prehending some of the islands of the latter; and 
having its whole literature common to all the do- 
minions of the Japanese empire, and to some other 
surrounding states; the science and the learning 
of China may be said to cover half the breadth of 
the eastern hemisphere. Occupying nearly forty- 
five degrees of latitude, and extending from Co- 
chin China to Kamtschatka; it possesses one of 
the finest, as well as largest, portions of the tem- 
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perate zone. In so fine a country, during so long 
a time the seat of civilization, and blessed with 
such, comparatively, uninterrupted tranquillity; it 
would be contrary to the principles and constitu- 
tion of the human mind that great intellectual pro- 
gress should not be made. 


The first settlements of China appear, from its 
own history, to have been made in the north- 
west, on the head waters of the Yellow River; and 
within no long period from the dispersion of man- 
kind from the plains of Shinar. Its early annals 
are filled with the difficulties which the human 
race had to encounter from the abundance of the 
waters; and some centuries were necessary to im- 
part to the empire consistency and strength. 


Instructed in the existence and attributes of 
a Supreme Being, the sovereign of the universe, 
by a tradition not far removed from its source, 
their religion, entirely uncorrupted by any idola- 
try, was stamped with a patriarchal purity. Sacri- 
ficial rites; which, though marked, indeed, for a 
necessary reason, with blood, were otherwise cha- 
racterized by the utmost simplicity; constituted 
all its ceremonies. 


The peculiarities of the language present a 
subject of curious and interesting investigation. 
All the languages of mankind may be referred to 
two great classes, the hieroglyphical, and the al- 
phabetic; the one, exhibiting to the eye, the sym- 
bols of ideas, and the other, the symbols of sounds. 
It might be a question, difficult to be determined 
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by anterior considerations, which of these is best 
calculated to form a powerful and commodious 
instrument of human communication and inyesti- 
gation; at once adapted for the convenience of 
business, and for the service of science. In a theo- 
retic view, it would appear that a character, capa- 
ble of expressing human thought, to the eye, with 
readiness and precision, would be, intrinsically, 
superior to one which could only effect the same 
purpose, by the cumbrous intervention of words. 
In those instances where we actually make use of 
a hieroglyphic language, we accordingly find that 
it is decidedly marked with that superiority. Our 
arithmetical figures, and our algebraic signs, are 
the principal instances in which we at present 
use a hieroglyphic language; and we soon become 
aware of the greatness of the effect. Notwithstand- 
ing the diversity of the spoken languages, the 
arithmetical characters are attended with no pos- 
sible ambiguity, and are universally received 
through the civilized and scientific world; with 
the exception only of the Chinese themselves, and 
those nations with whom their literature obtains. 
The quality which marks our numerical cyphers, 
that of universal intelligibility, notwithstanding the 
diversity of oral language, pervades the whole writ- ' 
ten language of China. The inhabitants of Japan, 
of Tonquin, of Cochin-China, and of some other 
countries, though using different spoken languages, 
use the same written language; and have their 
books in common. Some unsuccessful attempts 
have been made in Europe to invent a philosophi- 
cal and universal language, expressing thoughts, 
and not words. In two instances, however, which 
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are somewhat of this nature, complete success and 
great utility have attended the exertion. The lan- 
guage of music, though conversant entirely of 
sounds, is, strictly speaking, a hieroglyphical lan- 
guage. The language of the deaf and dumb, which 
has recently been brought to such perfection, and 
which excludes entirely even the idea of sound, is 
an extraordinary hieroglyphic speech; and which 
is remarked, like other hieroglyphical languages, 
to possess an uncommon energy of intellectual ex- 
pression. On referring therefore the question to 
experience, as far as experience has yet gone, the 
decision might appear equally uncertain. There is, 
however, one argument, which, if the subject is, 
in no respect, incorrectly appreciated, ought to be 
conclusive. Where a whole language is hierogly- 
phic, so much time must be expended in the mere 
acquisition of language, that little is left for the 
attainment of any other science. 


The spoken language of China affords as sin- 
gular and wonderful a literary phenomenon as the 
language of books. The whole language consists 
of only three hundred and thirty words, every one 
of which is monosyllabic; and of which every one 
terminates either in a vowel, or, with slight excep- 
tions, in the same unvarying consonant. 


Like all the other nations of antiquity the Chi- 
nese had early commenced their attention to as- 
‘tronomy; and, like them also, their acquisitions 
were prompt and rapid. They ascertained the 
length of the year, and the revolutions of the 
moon; distinguished the ecliptic from the celes- 
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tial equator; discovered the five planets, known to 
western astronomy by the names of Mercury, Ve- 
nus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, and the periods of 
their respective revolutions; and invented a zodiac 
consisting of twenty-eight signs, and divided the 
heavens into constellations. They even attained 
some of the proudest and more recent acquire- 
ments of our modern astronomy. The right as- 
cension of the fixed stars was ascertained, and the 
times of their passing the meridian; telescopic 
stars were discovered; the precession of the equi- 
noxes was known; and eclipses were predicted, 
and exactly calculated. Almost all the apparatus of 
astronomy was possessed; spheres, quadrants, gno- 
mons, astrolabes. Magnificent observatories, wor- 
thy of a learned and polished people, were con- 
structed; and a succession of attentive observa- 
tions made, ascending into a high antiquity. The 
appearance of comets, and of new stars, has at- 
tracted more attention than among other nations. 
Their history is regulated by a sexagenary cycle; 
and an annual ephemeris brings down astronomi- 
cal science to popular use. 


All these are sufficient guarantees of their at- 
tainments in mathematical science. The ratio of 
the square erected on the base of a right-angled 
triangle to those on its sides; which was an ori- 
ginal discovery in Greece, made by Pythagoras, 
and considered of so much consequence as to be 
worthy of a hecatomb; would appear, by the Chi- 
nese annals, to have been known to the prime 
minister who acted as regent during the minority 
of the second emperor of the third dynasty. The 
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same annals relate, that when the ambassadors 
from Cochin China, after visiting the Chinese 
court with presents, had their audience of leave, 
and were on their return home, they were compli- 
mented, by that minister, with an instrument 
which always indicated the south, for their better 
accommodation on the journey. As that great mi- 
nister, who was so much admired for his learning 
and talents, died in the thirty-third year of the 
twenty-first cycle, these events are thus ascertain- 
ed to have been anterior eleven hundred and four 
years to the Christian era. 


Agriculture is carried to the highest possible 
degree of perfection. In this they excel the En- 
glish; who are the greatest scientific agriculturists 
among the western nations. Every useful, and 
every rare, production of the vegetable kingdom is 
in their possession. 


It is in the arts that their superiority is the 


most decided. The manufacture of wool, of cottonyarts. 


of silk, and of flax, had with them an early origin; 
and have attained great perfection. Silk is, per- 
haps, a discovery peculiar to themselves. Porce- 
lain; paper, printing, ephemerides, books, gazettes, 
encyclopedias; gunpowder, the magnet; were in 
their hands before the inhabitants of Europe be- 
came familiar with them. Their canals are the 
wonder of mankind. 


Many nations haye cherished the policy of ex- 
treme reserve and jealousy with respect to stran- 
gers, and none more than the Chinese. In order 
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to judge of the beneficial results of this policy, it 
is only necessary to compare their singular his- 
tory with that of any other people. China presents 
a moral phenomenon. Of other monarchies the 
thrones are crumbled, and the dynasties forgotten. 
China stands alone, a pyramid in the solitude of 
time, rearing its head amidst the ruins of kings, 
and the dissolutions of nations. 


64. While this peculiarity has almost locked up, on 
re- e P . . 
tudes the one hand, the science which she possesses, it 
the reci- has, on the other, equally precluded the science 
proca- 


tion of possessed by other nations from being communi- 
mmr" eated to her. Her knowledge of geégraphy is ex- 
tremely deficient. The modern acquisitions in as- 
tronomy are not known to her. She has little 
medical science, little natural philosophy; no che- 
mistry, no electricity. Her pride is in government, 
morals, politeness, public economy, and national 
education. When it is considered that all her 
acquisitions are entirely original, and that of the 
‘sextensive mass of knowledge of which she is pos- 
sessed, little, if any, is derivative; she cannot cease 
‘to be regarded as the wonder of the human in- 
tellect. 


ak In taking a prospective view of the scientific 
tice of Pelations of mankind, one of the most interesting 
more m- considerations which are presented is, the hope of 
mediate : y i 
recipro- g general reciprocation of science. It may, per- 
cation. = ° ° ° ° 
Cra haps, be intended, in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, that, anterior to that' happy state of the 
human race, when there shall be but “one faith,” 


and “one love,” there should be but one science. 
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Notwithstanding the long seclusion of the oriental 
from the western nations, there is, at present, 
from the combined operation of various causes, an 
immediate prospect of a more intimate commu- 
nication. I have just been in possession of a trans- 
lation into the Chinese language of all the books 
of the New ‘Testament. It was printed at Seram- 
pore, in India, in consequence of the persevering 
and spirited exertion of the modern Missionary 
and Bible Societies. The execution of this enter- 
prize gave rise to an unexpected improvement in 
the art of printing, as relates to that language. 
Moveable metal types have been introduced, by 
the European missionaries, in the place of the 
Chinese wooden blocks. These enable the impres- 
sion to be made with greater expedition, and with 
greater correctness; and reduce two thirds of the 
expense. The printing has a beauty exceeding any 
thing seen in China itself. The peculiarities of the 
language render successive editions practicable, 
with a cheapness and speed not attainable in any 
other language; a Chinese type not being a let- 
ter, but a noun, or a verb, and, in certain cases, a 
phrase, or a short sentence. With cheapness and 
beauty, this improvement unites that great desi- 
deratum in printing, the facility of correcting the 
typography to any extent; and even with greater 
ease than in the Roman character. Before the 
translation is finally printed, it undergoes nine or 
ten revisions; and though the competency of the 
translators might be questioned abroad, such sug- 
gestions have proceeded neither from learned na- 
tives, nor from Europeans who understand. the 
language into which the translation is made. 
o 
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Though the wise foresight of the Chinese cabi- 
net suppressed the influence of the society of the 
Jesuits, during the last century, yet a recent edict 
of the reigning emperor has permitted the free 
propagation of the Christian religion, throughout 
his dominions; accompanied with the expression 
of a sentiment, as correct and sublime, as it is 
personally honourable to himself. 


The importance of these recent facts, relative 
to the Chinese language, cannot but be duly ap- 
preciated. The principles of pure religion may not 
only be displayed where idolatry might prevail; 
but if the contents of one book can be fairly exhi- 
bited to the mind, a communication of the con- 
tents of every other book will be equally practica- 
ble. Thus the whole science of one nation may be 
transfused into another. The capacity to receive 
will be accompanied with an equal capacity to 
give; and whatever is valuable of oriental litera- 
ture or science, which is not at present possessed, 
may be acquired. If an hieroglyphical language 
possesses any essential advantages, the necessity 
of inventing one is entirely superseded; as one 
already exists carried, probably, to higher perfec- 
tion than any new one could readily be, and in 
actual use among millions of mankind. It is to the 
invaluable labours of the reverend Dr. Carey, and 
the reverend Mr. Morrison, that these results, so 
operative on the future moral destinies of the 
human race, are to be principally attributed. So 
much unexpected good has already flowed from the 
small association which was formed at Kettering, 
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in England, on the second day of October 1792, for 
the propagation of the gospel among the heathen. 


The Romans were not acquainted with China. 
They knew that there was a civilized people be- 
yond India, and assigned them a name. Silk was 
also a commodity known to them, but was so high 
as to command its weight in gold. The first intel- 
ligence of the existence of this people was brought 
to modern Europe by Marco Polo; a Venetian, 
who penetrated into it by land, in the thirteenth 
century. Europe was then so barbarous that his 
account was entirely disbelieved; and his relation 
was absurdly regarded as mere romance. The ex- 
istence of an ancient and learned people on the 
globe, who had remained unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans, was indeed not readily to be ad- 
mitted possible, according to the state of know- 
ledge, at that era. The sagacious mind of Co- 
lumbus, however, treasured the important fact; 
that so much longitude was added to the extreme point 
of ancient navigation. Impressed with a clear con- 
viction of the sphericity of the earth, the impor- 
tant mistake, committed by the ancients, in their 
designation of longitude, induced him to believe, 
on principles very scientific, if the observations 
had been accurate, that the oriental parts of the 
world were nearer, in a western direction, than 
they actually were. This led to the discovery of 
the western hemisphere; and that to a more suc- 
cessful exertion in the eastern direction, by the 
circumnavigation of Africa. When Albuquerque 
first met the Chinese navigators, he was asto- 
nished to find a greater refinement of manners 
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than was, at that time, known to the nobility and 
kings of Europe. After the discovery of America, 
and the circumnayigation of Africa, the European 
literary mind was disposed to atone for its ori- 
ginal illiberality, and to admit the possibility of 
the existence of other ancient and learned people, 
who might not have been known to the two an- 
cient civilized nations of Europe. The progress of 
science has, however, since ascertained that there 
are none of this description, excepting those of 
China, and India. The hardy audacity of British 
enterprize has subverted the power of the latters 
but it is to be hoped that the former will retain 
her freedom and felicity. 


The United States of America maintain a con- 
stant friendly intercourse with China; and our 
commercial citizens, after long experience, add 
their tribute to the intelligence and virtues of 
her inhabitants. The mild but intrepid character 
of the American people has made its impression 
on this distant nation; and the period is just ap- 
proaching when a commercial intercourse will be 
sought, along the higher latitudes of the Pacific, 
from the northwestern regions of the one country 
to the northeastern of the other. The settlements 
of the Spanish, the Portuguese, the French, the 
Dutch, scattered along the insular positions around 
her; the power of Great Britain approaching her 
on the south-west; the naval arm of the Columbian 
Republic about to be extended to her on the north- 
east; perhaps no great lapse of time may obtain 
whatever of science may yet be occluded in the 
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eapacious and venerable bosom of the Chinese 
empire. 7 to 


It-is not ferocity or misanthropy which occa- 
sions the reserve of the Chinese government to 
strangers. Its policy pacific and just; and charged 
with the happiness of an innumerable population; 
it has, hitherto, properly, avoided the collision of 
fierce and barbarous nations. The state of the 
world is, however, obviously changing; and its po- 
licy may recognize the change. That the princi- 
ples of its administration, in relation to foreign 
nations, are piously humane and philanthropic, the 
following fact satisfactorily evinces. On the twenty- 
second day of June, in the year 1731, advice was 
received, at London, that the Prince George, an 
English ship, had been wrecked upon the coast of 
China;,and that the administration of the neigh- 
bouring province appropriated and paid upwards 
of six hundred and sixty pounds, sterling, for the 
relief of the unfortunate sufferers; which was dis- 
tributed among the officers and sailors who were 
saved. Here is an instance of national benevolence, 
which had no parallel in the annals of any Chris- 
tian country, at that time. The contrast between 
their conduct, and that of the English themselves, 
‘on similar occasions, meets the intrepid animad- 
version of a celebrated English nautical poet. 


In that part of this discussion in which the 
divisions which have been made of human know- 
ledge are enumerated, the Chinese Encyclopedia, 
and the principles of its construction, will meet 
investigation. The advancement of this eastern 
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nation, in this important particular, will be com- 
pared with that of the occidental nations. It con- 
stitutes a work in fifty-two volumes, which has 
never been translated, but of which the arrange- 
ment has been obtained; and if the testimony of 
Mr. J. P. Abel-Rémusat, of Paris, may be deemed 
adequate, on a question of Chinese literature, it is 
a production, with respect to the intrinsic discus- 
sions, of no inferior merit. 


The second Asiatic nation, which is marked 
with that extremely interesting feature of being 
both a modern and an ancient people, though not 
equally extensive in domain with the empire of 
China, presents, notwithstanding, a very magnifis 
cent gedgraphy. 


From the great range of the Caucasian moun- 
tains on the north, to the island of Ceylon on the 
south, and stretching from the confines’ of Persia 
on the west, to the Chinese territories on the east; 
India embraces thirty degrees of latitude, by as 
many of longitude, and possesses nearly an equal 


-portion of two zones. 


As the extensive region on its east is pervaded 


by the written language, and by the literature of 


China; so the whole expanded. territory, from the 
latter to Persia, seems to be covered by the lan- 
guage, and by the literature, of India. 


India is, unquestionably, one of the earliest 
quarters of the world in which the sciences, which 
dignify the human understanding, and the. arts, 
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which minister to the comforts of human society, 
have been cultivated. 


Unfortunately, India has no history. A few 
ancient and obscure poems compose its belles 
lettres. An extravagant and ridiculous mythology 
has reduced to comparative imbecility, at once the 
intellectual, and the corporeal energies, of anaes 
millions of the human race. 


It is another misfortune which has attended 
the fate of India, that though possessed of those 
two essential bands of human union, identity of 
language, and congruity of religious sentiment, 
the powers of political combination have never 
been adequate to the establishment of one extend- 
ed and puissant empire, through that vast domain. 


From the earliest zra, to the present, India 
has been the victim of every invader. Great Bri- 
tain is the last, and will probably secure her do- 
minion. No Asiatic power has the ambition, and 
no European the competency, to disturb her rule. 
The period must necessarily be regarded as ex- 
tremely remote when the intrinsic energy of the 
human character shall impart to history another 
lesson, that, of islands, great continents are not 
the natural appendages; and when a less unsatis- 
factory response may be admissible to the philan- 
thropic interrogation of the spirited English poet; 


‘¢ Is India free? and does she wear her plum’d 
«¢ And jewell’d turban with a smile of peace, 
«« Or do we grind her still?” 
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-\The establishment of the Britannic power in 
India is attended, in one respect, with conse- 
quences of peculiar interest to the people of the 
United States of America. Whatever attainments 
in science may be the destiny of the latter, the 
identity of the modern language renders them 
common to the scientific portion of this interest- 
ing department of Asia. 


An ancient language has existed in India, 
which, though not, at the present day, the collo- 
quial medium of any particular part, is under- 
stood, universally, by the learned. It has been 
designated by a variety of names, among those 
who are conversant: with the learning of Hindos- 
tan; and, though not the most correct, yet, for 
reasons which this opportunity will not be used to 
explain, it will be recognized, in this discussion, 
only under the appellation of Sanscrit. Sir William 
Jones; a name which, throughout the world, com- 
mands instantaneous respect; considers it as more 
perfect, more copious, and more refined, than 
either the Latin or the Greek. Some have gone so 
far; but, probably, on grounds by no means correct; 
as to consider it the great and common parent of 
all the alphabetic languages. The Sanscrit alpha- 
bet is composed of fifty letters; and the reverse of 
the Arabic, and of the Hebrew, the language is 
written from left to right. A complete grammar of 
this language is possessed; composed by the re- 
verend Dr. Carey, printed at Serampore, in India; 
and transmitted to the American Philosophical 
Society in Philadelphia, through the medium of 
the late President of the United States of Ame- 
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rica. All the canonical Hebrew books, and all the 
books of the New Testament, have been translated 
into, and printed in, this language; diffusing those 
sacred volumes from Amboyna to Sirdhana, a dis- 
tance of fully four thousand miles. 


The progress of the scientific mind in India, 
in astronomy, has been a source of the utmost 
astonishment. Not only would the precession of 
the equinoxes appear to have been immemorially 
known, but a curious mythological chronology was 
constructed upon it; confounding, at first, in no 
small degree, the investigations of the candid en- 
quirer into science. Rational and sound philoso- 
phers have at length developed all the mystery; 
and bold fictions, ascending beyond the deluge, 
and beyond the creation, and that for millions of 
years, have been reduced to the standard of rea- 
son, and of truth. It is humbly hoped that, in the 
early part of this discussion, the general fact of a 
universal deluge, the «ra of its occurrence, a sub- 
Sequent renewal and reorganization of human so+ 
ciety, and a deduction of uninterrupted civilization 
and learning, from its first authentic commence- 
ment, have been established, and that entirely on 
human authorities, in such a manner as to admit 
of no departure from them; defining, with preci- 
sion, the region of dubiety, from the region of cer- 
tainty. 


It is unquestionable, however, from genuine 
and unadulterated facts, that the astronomical ob- 
servations in India were, not only very ancient, 
but very exact. It is not to be accounted for, on 
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any ordinary principles, that a people, once pos- 
sessed of real science, unless disturbed by exterior 
ferocity and barbarity, should suffer themselves to 
lose the principles on which the structure was 
built; and to retain only the mechanical operation. 
Such, however, is the real truth with respect to. 
India. The men of science of that country can 
calculate an eclipse; but do not understand the 
principles on which the calculation is founded. 


The real mathematical science of China is con- 
cealed by a cloud; but that of India is in part fair- 
ly subjected to examination. In India there is a 
real arithmetic, a real geémetry, and what is equi- 
valent to an algebra. The people of India have 
the true title, and an honourable one it is, to the 
invention of the arithmetical characters. They 
were first adopted, from them, by the Arabians; 
and thus imparted to modern Europe. Obstinate 
prejudice opposed the innovation; contending that 
they might be useful in science, but that they 
were injurious in business. The modern man of 
business has, however, on this, as on other lauda- 
ble occasions, yielded to the authority of science; 
and could, no where, be persuaded to resume the 
ancient computation. It is not comprehensible 
how. correct mathematical and astronomical sci- 
ence can obtain among the Chinese, without equi- 
valent symbols; and yet their arithmetic has never 
been satisfactorily explained. In every other re- 
spect, there can be no doubt that the arithmetical 
characters will become universal, and be coexistent 
with science. 
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In agriculture, and in the arts, the inhabitants 
of India exhibit, also, the characteristics of an in- 
telligent, and of an ingenious people. Their pro- 
ductions, and their manufactures, have been in 
request from the earliest times to the present. 


It is alone their superstition, for it would be 
profane to give it the name of a religion, which 
degrades them. It is a superstition, at the same 
time, frivolous and sanguinary; and, on the one 
hand, their triviality, and, on the other, their ob- 


scenity, forbid an explanation of its rites. To die: 


with the tail ofa cow in the hands is the summit 
of earthly bliss, and the passport to etherial: feli- 
city. Human immolations, and those of what is 
most innocent, and what is most dear, constitute 
a part of its exactions. While in China there is 
no hereditary nobility, and the imperial diadem 
itself is not hereditary, in the European sense of 
the term, in India the whole population is distri- 
buted into hereditary casts; unjustly sacrificing 


the privileges and happiness of individuals, and” 


impiously violating the divine ordinance of the 
equality of mankind. If a being, of a certain su- 
perior cast, be approached by one of their most 
degraded, he may, with impunity, inflict upon the 
latter, the punishment of death. Food and drink 
are defiled even by the shadow of a person of such 
description passing over them; and both water 
and milk, thus rendered corrupt, must be sub- 
jected to a sanctifying purification, before they 
can be used. A more cruel, a more silly, a more 
obscene and infamous superstition, has never de- 
formed the history of the human race, than is 
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exhibited by the inhabitants of India; and it ought 
to be a subject of gratification, to those who che- 
rish a sympathetic regard for the temporal, or 
for the eternal felicity of men, that both mercan- 
tile cupidity, and military haughtiness, have, at 
length, assented to the ae of Christianity 
in Hindostan. 


With respect to antiquity the claims of Persia 
are not inferior to those of India, while the advan- 
tages of climate are superior. The first military 
operations, of which history affords any account, 
relate to this country. Its monarch; already master 
of the regions watered by the Euphrates, and at 
the head of the kings of that vicinity, as his tribu- 
taries; is represented, in the book of Genesis, as 
extending his conquests to the Mediterranean. In 
the time of Cyrus the limits of this monarchy ex- 
tended from the mouth of the Indus, to the Aigean 
sea. Cambyses added to it Egypt; and the book of 
Esther describes Persia, in his reign, as reaching 
from India to A‘thiopia, and comprehending one 
hundred and twenty-seven provinces. This power- 
ful monarchy undertook the subjugation of the 
Grecian republics, and was signally defeated. An 
awful retaliation subverted the Persian throne, and 
annihilated it on the record of succeeding history. 


What the Greeks termed a philosopher, the Per- 
sians denominated a magus; deriving the word 
from an Hebraic radix, which signifies to meditate. 
Of men of this description their most famous was 
Zoroaster; and his division of human knowledge 
will be given in the second part of this discussion. 
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Of the language of Persia, modern science is 
in full possession; but can claim no ancient books. 


The Hebrew book. of Esther, in connection 
with that part of it which exists only in the Gre- 
cian translation, is a precious remnant; displaying 
the interior of the ancient Persian court. It ex- 
hibits a voluptuousness entirely unknown to mo- 
dern manners. A scandalous and unpardonable 
levity prevailed, with respect to the lives of man- 
kind; and laws, proudly claiming the attribute of 
immutability, fluctuated with the diurnal caprices 
of the tyrant. 


The ancient religion of Persia is considered as 
remarkable, on account of its freedom from idola- 
try. Its professors ascribe to it a patriarchal ori- 
gin; and. it is considered doubtful, by modern 
literati, whether there are not still preserved, in 
the hands of the present followers of that religion, 
some genuine ancient books. No persons could 
exhibit a character more amiable, worthy, and in- 
offensive, than has, at all times, marked the pro- 
fessors of the ancient Persian religion. 


To Persia, perhaps, belongs the popular divi- 
sion of the elements; but the superfluous attention 
to the preservation of the purity of the earth, the 
water, the air, and the fire, and the train of human 
observances, to which it gave rise, are peculiar. It 
absolutely precluded the possibility of their be- 
coming a maritime people. The mouths of nayi- 
gable rivers were eyen, at a great expense, artifi- 
cially obstructed by the Persian rulers, in order 
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to prevent their subjects from any access to the 
ocean. ! 


The religion of Persia is singular in containing 
a prophecy of its own destruction, by another re- 
ligion which should come from the west; and a 
number of other circumstances have concurred to 
prepare the way for the reception of Christianity. 
The scriptures have recently been translated into, 
and printed in, the Persian language; and where- 
ever Christianity is propagated the sciences of the 
Christian portion of mankind, unquestionably dis- 
tinguished by an intrinsic superiority, may be ex- 
pected soon to succeed. 


The region intervening the five great seas; the 
Caspian, the Euxine, the Mediterranean, the Ara- 
bian gulf, and the Persian gulf; is the most cen- 
tral, and probably the most elevated part of the 
oriental hemisphere, and was, unquestionably, the 
cradle of mankind. The fictions of mythology, and 
the dreams of philosophers, are alike dissipated by 
the beam of truth. On a comparison of all authen- 
tic testimonies, and even regarding the whole as 
merely human authority, this is the original seat 
of the present postdiluvian race of mankind; and 
here is the commencement of the civilization, and 
of the science, now in the possession of the human 
race. 


The physical varieties, which have distinguish- 
ed the species in their migration, from this primi- 
tive position, through the different countries of the 
earth, have been discussed and accounted for by a 
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cisatlantic writer; the reverend Dr. Samuel Stan- 
hope Smith, of the State of New-Jersey; in a pro- 
duction, which not only reflects honour on Ame- 
rican talents, but is one of the finest monuments 
which have been erected to science, in any country. 


It is in this region, also, that is presented the 
interesting moral phenomenon of the transition 


from the patriarchal form of government to mo-_ 


narchy. Reason, and correct theory, would have 
taught that this transitién was natural, and, per- 
haps, necessary, in the progress of human society; 
but here is exhibited the actual fact. When the 
victory was obtained, of man over the animals, 
which contested with him the sovereignty of the 
globe; when the multiplication of its members, 
and their remoteness, prevented human society 
from being considered any longer as a single 
family; civil government must necessarily have 
been instituted. 


Forty centuries have elapsed from the esta- 


blishment of monarchy to the rise of pure repre- 
‘sentative government; and, without any comparison 
of it with the latter, it would be improper to leave 
the patriarchal form without a recognition of its 
distinctive features. 


The patriarchal form of government was found- 
ed in love. As none could be more capable of pro- 
moting the interests of a family than he who pos- 
sessed the qualifications of age, and of experience; 
so none could be presumed actuated with a more 
sincere, and a more pure desire of advancing its 
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welfare, than he who was allied to every member 
of it by the affinities of nature. The picture of 
innocence, affection, and primeval virtue, exhi- 
bited in the patriarchal history, combines the most 
engaging and delightful traits of human society. 


Monarchy could only render itself amiable in 
proportion as it approached to patriarchy; and was 
impressed with features of resemblance. Such, 
however, is the infirmity, and so strong are the 
vices of man, that the approximation has been 
small, and’ the resemblance almost evanescent. If 
the Chinese government be excepted, the patri- 
arch and the monarch have ever been widely 
apart; and, from its first institution, down to the 
very times that we touch, monarchy has offered, 
on its wide-spread canvass, almost one unvaried 
scenery of violence, and pride, and lust, and sen- 
suality. | 


The invention of alphabetic language, if not 


regarded as of antediluvian origin, ought, un- 


doubtedly, to be attributed to Chaldea. All the 
written languages of mankind, except that of 
China, can be traced to a primitive alphabet. As 
Abraham is claimed by the Jews, by the Arabians, 
and by the Persians, as the common father of 
their science; as he was the first person who is 
known to have been called a Hebrew; as he came 


from the frontier of Chaldza; as the languages 


are the same, and differ only in dialect from the 
Pheenician, the Samaritan, and the Syriac; and as 
the most ancient writings, of which the scientific 


‘world is in the actual possession, are in that lan- 
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guage; the evidence is conclusive, with respect 
to every language but the Sansecrit. Of that lan- 
guage the testimonies are satisfactory that it is of 
philosophical construction; and therefore posterior 
in date. The possession of the first alphabetic 
character is no inconsiderable title to veneration 
in the competition for scientific glory. 


» This, however, is not the only distinction which 
appertains to the ancient Babylonia. The science 
of astronomy had here its origin; and it need not 
be repeated what extensive departments of colla- 
teral knowledge that single science involves. The 
progress of the various arts, which at once define 
and adyance civilization, was no less conspicuous. 


Science among the Assyrians received also its 
first misapplication and abuse. Astronomy soon 
ceased to be science. The noblest acquisition of 
the human mind was corrupted for the basest 
purposes. A superstitious mythology connected all 
the affairs of this earth with celestial motions and 
influences. The planets were erected into god- 
desses, and gods; and an idolatrous worship insti- 
tuted, characterized by the most sanguinary and 
obscene rites. From this scene of delusion and 
impiety the favoured father of the ante-idolatrous 
religions received a divine vocation; but to this 
idolatry successively bowed some of the finest na- 
tions of the historic volume, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome. 


The Arabians claim, on a title better founded 
than that of the Persians, and equally solid with 
s 
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ancient that of the Jews, a descent from the patriarch — 
rabla. 


Abraham. — 
99. It is from this country that we, unquestionably, 
eee derive the oldest written production of the human 
Jobs mind, in the present possession of the ‘scientific 
world. : 
It has been formerly doubted, by those who 
have cultivated biblical criticism, whether'the book 
of Job was a production of the Jewish legislator 
himself, or received by him from another source. 
In either case it is equally admitted that it was 
written in Arabia. 

Ry The work contains also intrinsic. evidence of 

the old- 


est book at least this degree of antiquity. In the most 
inthe direct attempts to display the power, and the pro- 
vidence, of the Deity, no other historical event is 
alluded to than that of the deluge. The exodus 
from Egypt, or any of the events of. anterior ‘or 
subsequent: date, connecting Jewish transactions 
with that country, are never noticed. The Jews, 
so careful of their sacred books: as even to count 
and register the number of letters, in order’ to 
prevent them from adulteration, do not record the 
introduction of this book into their learning at a 
later period ‘than that of Genesis. A gentile pro- 
duction they would not have accepted from any 
other hand than that of Moses. It was, therefore, 
either written by him, or is of higher antiquity. 
That it was not written by Moses the Hebraic 
critic infers from the extreme difference of the 
stile, and of the language, in that work, and in 
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the pentateuch. Origen, a primitive Christian 
bishop, says that it was translated by Moses from 
the Syriac. An American divine, of distinguished 
erudition, has, however, thrown more light upon 
this subject than all his predecessors. ‘The reve- 
rend Dr. James P. Wilson, pastor of the first pres- 
byterian church in the city of Philadelphia, in his 
explanation of the original of the first) sixteen 
chapters of that) book, has almost conclusively 
proved who was the author of it; and the subject 
of greatest admiration, which remains, is that so 
finished a composition should be the production 
of so young a man. A descendant of the brother 
of Abraham, neither his language nor the’ purity 


of the theology, remain any longer a mystery; and » 


it may be regarded as a most valuable relic of the 
ancient gentile religion, uncorrupted by idolatry. 


», >The moral of the poem consists in the incul- 
cation of a truth, dark to the gentile mind, but 
clear to that of the Christian; that innocence and 
piety are not an exemption from the afflictions of this 
world. .'To. illustrate this position, the heroic suf- 
ferer is) triumphantly carried through a scene of 
tribulation, depicted with every pathetic trait 
which) can, interest sensibility; and with every 
beauty of the poetic pencil. 


After a dialogue of the highest animation, but 
of which some of the beauties are lost in the an- 
tiquity, and in the obscurity, of the language, the 
poem concludes with an address from the Deity, 
delivered from a whirlwind; and which has ever 
been considered as the sublimest production of 
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the human mind, in any age, or in any country. 
It embraces fine descriptions of the cosmogony; 
of the cataclysm; of atmospheric phenomena; and 
of various objects of natural history, the lion, the 
raven, the wild-goat, the zebra, the rhinoceros, 
the ostrich, the hawk, and the eagle. The delinea- 
tion of the military horse is inimitable. To pre- 
sent the climax of both ornament and energy in 
description, those of the hippopotamos, and of the 
whale, are reserved for the last. 


It was from this work that it was contem- 
plated, in the early part of this discussion, to in- 
troduce an original passage, which, taken. in con- 
nection with another, from the Roman. poet Lu- 
cretius, may satisfactorily show the. impression 
made on the human mind, from the very earliest 
times, that the civilization, the learning, and eyen 
the existence, on the earth, of the present race of 
mankind, are but of recent derivation. 


The following is the original passage: 
bon 9 stomax spnd poy pe and xa Oxy 
span Sy sar Sy os goa Ndy THON 


The following may be presented as’ a transla- 
tion; not essentially varying from the Grecian; the 
Roman, or the Britannic translations. 


“Inguire of the preceding generation, and be 
of prepared for the minute investigation of. their 
“ progenitors; and we are but of yesterday, and 
“know nothing, for a shadow are our days upon 
“the earth.” ve 


ys 


“w'The same appeal to antiquity is made in an- 
other Hebrew poem; that composed. by Moses 
himself, on receiving the solemn warning, “ behold 
thy days approach that thou must die.” ‘The appeal 
is attended with a result precisely similar. The 
highest research terminates in a period compara- 
tively recent. | 


This production not only itself exhibits the 
belles lettres in a state of the highest improve- 
ment and refinement; but affords, also, evidences 
of the great advances made in astronomy. The art 
of navigation appears, too, to have attained consi- 
derable perfection. [ae past 
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A strange peculiarity marked the science of 105. 


antiquity, that of inviolable secrecy; and among 
no people did it prevail more than with the Jews. 
The language, the history, the arts, and the sci- 
ences, of foreign nations were, by the Jews, re- 
garded with horror and contempt. Their own 
books were sacred; and were religiously concealed 
from an enquiring world. When Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, actuated by an ardent love of learning, 
and the purest philanthropy, procured a translation 
of the Hebrew books to be made; the Jews. insti- 
tuted fasts to commemorate the calamity, and to 
atone for the imputed humiliation. It was an un- 
pardonable offence, in a Jew, to pronounce even 
the name of a foreign god; and a scrupulous reve- 
rence prevented him from uttering the most sacred 
appellation of his own. An impassable barrier was 
erected between the Jews and every other people 
of the world by whom science was cultivated. 
TJ. 
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Yet of the exquisite energy of their language 
we have familiar evidences, perfectly convincing; 
even under every disadvantage of translation. In 
their strict attention to genealogy they exactly 
resembled the Arabians; and were more attentive 
to their national history. Where authentic facts 
are preserved they serve as land-marks to future 
times; and, in supplying the resources of legiti- 
mate narrative, diminish the temptations to extra- 
vagant fiction. But for the historic volumes of the 
Jews the knowledge of early times would have 
been utterly lost to the people of the United States 
of America; and modern narrative must have com- 
menced with Herodotus, or a less rigorous imagi- 
nation indulged in the theophanies of Homer. 


From this interesting people we derive our 
pure theology, and the sublime ethics of our reli- 
gion. 


Their knowledge of astronomy, and of many of 
the arts, though derivative, was respectable; but 
the exiguity of their country, their interior dissen- 
tion, a succession of national calamities, and, above 
all, a peculiar destiny, have left them the wonder 
of the world; no longer an ancient, and yet not a 
modern, people; a people that are gone, and are 
yet still here; a nation, diffused into others, with- 
out a sceptre, and without a country. | 


Of the height to which a spirit of enterprize is 
capable of raising a people, Phoenicia presents the 
most remarkable example. ) pent 
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Confined to a slip of territory, at the extremity 
of the Mediterranean, the Pheenicians extended 
their colonies and their commerce over the world. 
They discovered Great Britain; and penetrated 
near to, if not within, the arctic circle. They cross- 
ed the equator; circumnavigating Africa, from the 
Arabian gulf, to the straits of Gibraltar. The very 
circumstance which Herodotus adduces, as the 
ground of his incredulity, is, in modern days, an 
argument, in itself convincing, that this enterprize 
was really executed. We now know that sailing 
west, along the southern coast of Africa, the nayi- 
gators must have the sun on the right. 


The metropolis of Pheenicia, and the activity of 
its commerce, are described in the Hebrew book 
of Ezekiel, with a liveliness and accuracy which 
render the composition superior to the finest pa- 
rallel passages in the Greek or Roman poets. The 
description of the ships in the second book of the 
Iliad, or of the warriors in the seventh book of the 
/Eneid, will not bear a comparison, either in geé- 
graphical, or in poetical beauty, with the picture 
of the extensive navigation, and variegated popula- 
tion, of Tyre. 


The exquisite skill of the Phceenicians in ma- 
nufactures was universally celebrated. Their know- 
ledge in metals, in timber, and in stone; their 
solidity of structure, and sublimity of taste, in ar- 
chitecture; were conspicuously displayed, in the 
erection, and decoration, of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem. The discovery of glass is due to this inge- 
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nious people; and, by them, was delivered the 
alphabet, to Greece. | 


The Egyptians however, contest, with all na- 
tions, antiquity, letters, and science. 


The first sovereigns of Egypt, according to its 
own historians, were gods, and demigods; and, like 
the literati of India, it is not, until after many 
thousands of years, that the Egyptian mythologists 
condescend to enumerate beings, poe human, 
as their rulers. 


There is a good sense in the American charac- 
ter, which abbreviates discussion, in every case of 
this description, and leads to the adoption of one 
principle, as a maxim; that whenever a nation 
ascends into the skies, for administrators: of its 
ordinary concerns, it is a certain proof that it is 
possessed of no authentic history. 


The Egyptian history begins to be authentic 
about nineteen centuries anterior to the Christian 
era; and this, at once, places that people among 
the most ancient nations. 


The Egyptians had two written languages, at 
the same time; one hieroglyphical, and the other 
alphabetic. The former was sacred; and was used 
for their theology, and for their science. The cha- 
racters of the latter have been discovered, in mo- 
dern times, by the investigations and penetration 
of the late Abbe Barthelemi; and there remains, 
now, no doubt of the identity, in essential particu- 
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lars, of that alphabet, with the Phenician, and 
with the Hebrew. 


The astronomical observations of the Egyptians 
appear to have commenced about fifteen centuries 
before the Christian ra; and there are many rea- 
sons to believe that the true theory of the solar 
system was farther advanced, with them, than with 
any other ancient nation. Pythagoras received from 
them a system, which though neglected for many 
centuries, Sir Isaac Newton eventually demon- 
strated to be the true system. 


It remains, however, extremely mysterious, 
with respect to the Egyptians; as well as with 
respect to the early Chinese, and to the ancient 
literati of India; what was the genuine value of 
their mathematical science. Inferences from their 
astronomical acquisitions would make it extremely 
high; but a comparison of actual facts would re- 
duce it. Thus, with respect to Egypt, and to India, 
it is known that both Thales and Pythagoras tra- 
yelled into the one country, and the latter into 
the other, for the express purpose of obtaining 
science; and Pythagoras, with peculiar advantages 
in Egypt. Yet, it is also known, that the problem 
of inscribing a right angled triangle in a circle 
‘is claimed by Thales; and the equality of the 
square of the base of a rectangular triangle to 
those of the sides was an original discovery of 
Pythagoras, and the result of laborious research. 
Hither, therefore, on the one hand, their minds 
were not sufficiently advanced to be capable of 
receiying that information when they were in 
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Egypt, or were not sufficiently candid to acknow- 
ledge it; or, on the other, the learned men of that 
country were unwilling, or incompetent to impart — 
it. If unwilling, the communication of the sub- 
limer truths of astronomical knowledge cannot be 
accounted for. It would almost appear that we 
have no real scientific astronomy before Cleo- 
medes; and that the application of genuine mathe- 
matical science to astronomy commences with 
Aristarchus. 2 | 


It is certain that the superstition of the Egyp- 
tians degrades them very low in the scale of in- 
tellect. A nation which could adopt so silly and 
ridiculous a mythology is scarcely entitled to be 
regarded as rational. re 

Josephus represents Abraham as not only as- 
sailing, with distinguished eloquence, the folly of 
their rites; but expressly ascribes, to the same 
patriarch, the communication to them of arithme- 
tic and astronomy. Thus all the Egyptian learning, 
directly; and, indirectly, the sciences of Greece; 
are deduced from Chaldza. 


As if the human intellect acquired dignity 
and strength, in its progression to the west, it is 
in Greece that ancient science appears in its acme 
of splendour. 


Whatever might have been the attainments of 
their predecessors, on the theatre of nations; there 
is no satisfactory evidence that real philosophy 
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ever had an existence, omnes wi» pero anterior 
to the Grecians. 
The Greeks possessed, in the highest nope. 
the advantages which depend on bel snes: 


A poor and restricted language is far from 
being an: adequate instrument of philosophical 
investigation. The Hebrews had no term in their 
language to express an eclipse. What knowledge 
then could they have possessed in the sublimer 
branches of astronomy? Or what progress, in- 
deed, could they ever have made? They could not 
express, otherwise than by a proper name, the 
distinction between a god, and a goddess. 'They 


indulged not, therefore, any great latitude sa theo- 
— investigation. 


In Greece, however, as in some other coun- 
tries; knowledge had to contend with a formidable 
enemy; the fury, and the intolerance, of ignorance. 
Philosophy, unaided by Revelation, had approach- 
ed very near to the discovery of the immateriality, 
and of the unity, of the Deity; when it was ar- 
rested, in its course, by brutal violence. Socrates 
was accused of believing in other gods, than those 
which the state had established; and, as if the 
state had a right to establish any, or had exhibited 
traces of wisdom in those which it did establish, 
for this transgression, which, if true, reflects on 
him the highest honour, he was doomed to death. 
—[eti' "? ; nf nEvTD 

Perhaps it was necessary, in the dispensations 
of Providence, that science, as well as religion, 
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should have its martyrs; and that the tree of truth 
should be nourished by their blood. Certain it is, 
that the Athenian people, like those of revolu- 
tionary France, at once fickle and sanguinary, soon 
repented of their cruel ferocity; and, by a transi- 
tion, as sudden as it was extreme, almost adored 
that virtue, which, at first beyond their compre- 
hension, was now placed above their imitation. 


The Greeks, early conscious of the powers of 
their fine language, directed its full energy on the 
cultivation of the belles lettres; and historical pro- 


ductions, as well as poetic compositions, which 


have challenged the admiration of all succeeding 
ages, were the result. 


Nor were mathematical and physical science 
neglected. 


In the former department, it still remains 
doubtful, whether it is rendering them sufficient 
justice to say, that they equalled the moderns; 
and whether they did not, in truth, surpass them. 


One tribute must certainly be paid. The ad- 
vances of the moderns, in the latter branch, the 
department of physical science, are due to the 
previous attainments of the Greeks, in the ma- 
thematical. 


In the ensuing portion of this discussion the 
divisions of human knowledge will come under 
review, which were made by the most distin- 
guished of the Grecian philosophers. 
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_ After the glory of the Grecian republics that 


of the Roman rose, in majesty, upon the world. 


..» The pride of the Roman people was restricted 
to their, political superiority.. Even in a poetical 
compliment to their character, distinct from this, 
no predominant feature could be seized. Willingly 
resigning to others the honours of philosophy, 
the Roman bard appears to claim for his country 
only that of military preeminence. 

Pheag: q 

_ « Excudent alii spirantia mollius era, 
s¢ Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus; 
~  « Orabunt causas melius, czlique meatus 
~ « Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent. 

_ «Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento; 

«‘ Hz tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem, 
_Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 


«The subject nations, with a happier grace, : 
‘From the rude stone may call the mimic face, 
«©Or with new life inform the breathing brass; 
«‘Shine at the bar, describe the stars on high, 
s‘The motions, laws, and regions, of the sky. 

«Be this your nobler praise, in times to come, 
_ «These your imperial arts, ye sons af Rome! 
«‘O’er distant realms to stretch your awful sway, 
___ To bid the nations tremble and obey; 
_ To crush the proud, the suppliant foe to rear, 
«°To give mankind a peace, or shake the world with war.” 


~The Romans were indebted to the Greeks 
for the whole of their philosophy. They were late 
also in receiving it. Their early prejudices were 
entirely averse to the cultivation of an acquaint- 
ance with the Greek language. When science 
first began to be communicated to the Romans, 
the senate, alarmed at the prospect of innovations, 
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by a formal decree, Bawidhd SNR from 
the territories of the republic. i 


The Roman language, though, like their na- 
tional character, the most firm, perhaps, and ma- 
jestic, of mankind, was ill adapted to the purposes 
of philosophy. It wanted flexibility. It was with 
extreme difficulty that it admitted the introduc- 
tion of any new term. The Roman language sub- 
sisted for seven centuries without the word moral; 
and Cicero is obliged to make a formal apology 
for coining that word. The case was certainly an 
extreme one. A language must be poor indeed 
which is incapable of expressing the ideas of mo- 
rality, moral obligation, moral conduct, moral philo- 
sophy; yet thus poor, and even in the age of 
Cicero, was the language of the Roman people. 
The most serious complaints are made by Seneca, 
by Lucretius, and by Pliny, of the pale and 
insufficiency of the Latin lanes 


This language is notwithstanding the reposi- 
tory of many noble works. Its poetry is exquisitely 
beautiful. The industry and manly good sense of 
the Roman prosaic writers are eminently conspi- 
cuous. It is a language which constitutes, at this 
day, the basis of five of the languages of Europe; 
one of which is: also that of the Columbian re- 
public. 


‘The Roman history is entirely silent respect- 


‘ing an embassy, from that court to the court of 


China; of which mention is made in the Chinese 
annals. As the emperor Antoninus, from whom 
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the embassy is represented to have come, died in 
the year 161 of the Christian era; and as the 
Chinese history states the arrival of the ambassa- 
dors in the year answering to 165 of the same 
era; it must have required, at least, four years for 
the ambassadors, in that state of the world, to have 
performed the journey. In that interval an impor- 
tant revolution took place in the state of Parthia, 
to which country the embassy related. As the 
embassy appears to have been attended with no 
kind of success; as much time had been consum- 
ed, and two emperors were reigning, at once, in 
Rome, after the death of Antoninus; and as the 
irruption of the Tartars into Media, and the sub- 
sequent revolt of the Parthians from the Romans, 
may haye intercepted the return of the ambassa- 
dors; it is possible that the subject entirely escap- 
ed attention, and more probable that no report of 
the results of the mission ever reached the Roman 
government. The Chinese name the Roman em- 
peror One Toon; and stile him, the king of the 
people of the western ocean. ie 


The passage from Lucretius, exhibiting an im- 
pression of the recent origin of the world, will 
here be presented. The sentiments of the early 
Roman poet will be found precisely similar to 
those entertained by the primitive bard of the 
Hebrews; and evince, as well the universality, as 
the antiquity of the persuasion. 


‘«« Preterea, si nulla fuit genitalis origo 
«Terre et celi, semperque eterna fuére, 
« Cur, supera bellum Thebanum, et funera Trdéiz, — 
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«‘ Non alias alii quoque res cecinére poete ? 

«‘ Quo tot facta virtim toties cecidére; nec usquam 

ss AMternis fame monumenta insita florent? 

«* Verum, ut opinor, habet novitatem summa, recensque 
«‘ Natura est mundi, neque pridem exordia cepit. 

«¢ Quare, etiam, quedam nunc artes expoliuntur, 

«‘ Nunc etiam augescunt, nunc addita navigiis sunt 

«‘ Multa; modo organici melicos peperére sonores. 

¢ Denique, natura hc rerum ratioque reperta est 

«s Nuper ; et, hanc, primus cum primis ipse repertus 

«‘ Nunc ego sum, in patrias qui possim vertere voces.” 


“ If there hath been no original generation of 
“the earth, and of the heavens; if they have for- 
“ ever existed, and are eternal; how is it, that 
“ anterior to the Theban war, and to the destruc- 
“ tion of Troy, other poets have chanted not other 
“ transactions? How is it, that so many deeds of 
‘“ men should so often have perished, and flourish 
“ not on the immortal tablets of fame?” 


“ Of a truth the highest antiquity is stamped 
“ with novelty; the birth of nature is recent; and 
“ mankind have no remote ancestry.”’ 


“ Wherefore, else, is it, that the arts are but 
“ just receiving their polish; that they are only 
“ beginning to multiply; that the extension of na- 
“ vigation is but commencing; and that the me- 
“ lody of music has but just been born?” 


“ Philosophy, only now, applies herself to the 
“ developement of the nature and reason of things; 
“and I am myself among the earliest in explain- 
“ ing them to Roman ears.” 
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_ And here, in this historic review, leave must 
be taken of the people denominated the ancients; 
nations intervening Hindostan and the United 
States of America, which have entirely passed 
away, and are no more known upon the earth. 


In this expanded country, the mind intensely 
inquisitive, too little has been said, for those first 
arriving to knowledge, to introduce to their fa- 
miliar acquaintance the fine nations of antiquity. 
For the mature and instructed mind what has 
been said is by far too much. In an epitomized 
view of ancient science a medium has been en- 
deavoured to be observed. What has been im- 
mensely diffused has been attempted to be brought 
together. That which is certain, and universally 
admitted, has in general been taken; and that 
which is controyerted and dubious omitted. 


If the deluge has been insisted upon, it is 
because the most conclusive gedlogical facts are 
but recent, and are yet little known in our coun- 
try; and that that country furnishes many, and 
will still furnish more abundant, corroborations 
of that event. Bewildered in the rubbish of anti- 
quity it is impossible for science to make any 
farther progress. It is indispensably necessary, 
and particularly in this country, to entertain pro- 
spective views; and, after having gleaned all that 
is important, to shut the door upon antiquity. 


Enough appears to satisfy the American peo- 
ple that great intellectual attainments have cha- 
racterized other nations; but it is hoped not so 
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much as to extinguish in their bosoms a present 
desire of equalling them, nor to preclude, at some 
future day, the bold expectation of 5 a 
them. 


It will not, however, be proper to enter into 
a review of the divisions which have been ‘made 
of human knowledge, and the arrangements which 
have been devised of the sciences, without ad- 
verting to the scientific character of two interest- 
ing portions of the globe; modern Europe, and 
the continent of North America. 


Nor can modern Europe be considered without 
regarding two singular neers the Goths, and the 
Arabians. ' 


It is obvious, on a review of the political, the 
scientific, and the civil histories, of the nations 
of the oriental hemisphere, that, in reference to 
the people from whom civilization and learning 
have been derived, the savage state never had an 
existence. 


It is, therefore, difficult to account for its ex- 
istence on the ancient continent. Could it have 
originated solely from criminals and refugees, 
whose forfeited lives regular society would have 
exacted? Certain it is, however, that it did exist; 
and that civilized society has twice been its vie- 
tim. In China it survived the shock, but in Europe 
it fell. 


This event, of a subjugation of all civilized 
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society to a savage domination, can never occur, 
again, in the history of the world. The Colum- 
bian republic is the guarantee of America, and the 
Russian empire that of Europe. The acquisitions, 
which the human race may now make, will be re- 
tained, against every thing, but a physical change 
in the constitution of the globe. 


_ In less than two centuries from their primary 
irruptions, the Goths subverted the vast and gi- 
gantic fabric of the Roman power; which so many 
ages had been employed in rearing. 


The most afflicted and calamitous condition of 
the human race, on the pages of history, is that 
exhibited in Europe, in the interval between the 
destruction of the ancient civilization and the rise 
of the modern. 


The civilized population was every where ex- 
terminated. No vestige was left of their policy, 
their jurisprudence, their arts, or their literature. 
New governments, new manners, new languages, 
every where arose. 


It is impossible to depict the contempt for 
learning entertained by the barbarous population. 
They would not permit their children to be  in- 
structed in any science. The scientific character, 
as regarded by them, is essentially corrupt, ener- 
vated, depressed, destitute of courage. It compre- 
hends every thing of meanness, cowardice, avarice, 
efleminacy, falsehood; and all other vices. Nothing, 
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in their view, but must bend before the dignity of 
ignorance and ferocity. 


Their prisoners were tortured with an exqui- 
site cruelty. Nor venerable age, nor softness of 
sex, nor infant innocence, nor dignity of office, nor 
the sanctity of the sacerdotal function, could miti- 
gate their fury. They spared not the vine, nor the 
fruit-tree; and the edifice, which the flames could 
not destroy, they levelled with the earth. 


They detested cities. They considered them 
the badge of servitude. Confinement, they argued, 
deprives even the fiercest animals of their spirit, 
and their courage. 


Although among the Goths it was a settled 
maxim, never to commit any thing to writing; yet an 
exception, in some respects, existed. What the 
Persians termed a magus, the Goths denominated 
a druid; importing a particular class of men to 
whose charge was committed what had relation to 
religion and learning. These possessed great au- 
thority in all political transactions. They had an 
alphabet corresponding with the Pheenician; and 
the characters of which both Cesar and Tacitus, 
perhaps, mistook for Greek. Some knowledge was 
also attributed to them which remains mysterious. 


The centuries which immediately succeeded 
the subversion of the Roman empire, until the. 
revival of learning in modern Europe, well merit 
the appellation of the dark ages. The human mind 
sunk into profound ignorance. Rapine, oppression, 
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turbulence, precluded every advance. Not a single 
author, of any merit; not one invention, useful or 
ornamental to society, appear in the long period of 
four centuries. 


In the mean time science was cultivated by 
the Arabians. 


_In the seventh century of the Christian zra a 
new religion, and a new political power, sprang up 
in Arabia; of which the rapidity of the progress, 
and the extensiveness of the diffusion, are equally 
admirable. 


The conquests of the Mohammedans extend- 
ed from the Atlantic ocean to the: boundaries of 
China. Eventually repelled from Spain, they pos- 
sess the whole of the southern and of the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean; and almost a moiety 
of the northern. All the countries, so celebrated 
in antiquity, east of Italy, have fallen under their 
dominion. ‘ 


Sir William Jones gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the personal qualities of the Arabians. He 
calls them a majestic race. Their apprehension is 
quick; their minds are always present and atten- 
tive. Their eyes are full of vivacity; their speech 
is voluble and articulate; their deportment manly 
and dignified. A spirit of independence appears in 
the countenance of every individual among them. 


Under the empire of the Caliphs science emi- 
nently flourished. What the Arabians principally 
Z 
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regarded, in the literature of Greece and Rome, 
was not that which challenged the principal admi- 
ration of the learned of Europe; their fine produc- 
tions of the imagination, adorned with the embel- 
lishments of chaste and correct taste. Possessed 
of a mythology more extravagantly wonderful, and 
their works of moral fiction abounding in a rich- 
ness of fancy superlative and inimitable; their 
ardent minds regarded as frigid and unanimated 
the sublimest attainments of Greek and Roman 
genius. Insensible of any merit in the classic 
poets, or historians; they esteemed, with unbound- 
ed veneration, the discussions of philosophy. They 
translated the works of the eminent philosophers; 
and, directed by their light, applied their intellec- 
tual exertions, with enthusiasm, and perseverance, 
to the cultivation of the mathematics, of medical, 
and of astronomical science; to the construction of 
subtle and refined systems in dialectics, and in 
metaphysics. 

To geémetry, to astronomy, and to medicine, 
the useful improvements of the Arabians contri- 
buted not a little to impart their perfection. Mo- 
dern Europe is indebted to them for the introduc- 
tion into science of the arithmetical characters. 
The important sciences of trigonometry, of algebra, 
and of chemistry, owe, almost exclusively, their 
very existence to the Arabians; and their intre- 
pidity first gave the bold idea of inoculating for 
variola. 


It might be attended with consequences reci- 
procally beneficial if a more intimate communica- 
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tion of knowledge could be opened between that 
portion of Europe, formerly called Christendom, 
and the extensive regions over which is waved the 
magnificent Mahometan sceptre. 


The history of the rise and progress of science 
in modern Europe would constitute one of the 
most delightful subjects of contemplation to the 
human mind. Europe forms a peculiar community; 
and composes, almost exclusively, the republic of 
letters. The contributions to the common stock of 
knowledge, which have been made by each parti- 
cular nation, industriously collected, and candidly 
presented, would form a very interesting and en- 
tertaining discussion. It is a task, however, which 
properly devolves on some of her own sons. The 
object at present in view is only to sketch the 
general scientific character of Europe, as regarded 
in the maternal relation to the United States of 
America, and the other inheritants of civilization 
and learning in the occidental hemisphere. 


The present knowledge of Europe arose out of 
such profound ignorance, that it is difficult to de- 
termine the exact time, or the exact cause, of its 
origin. Did the human mind, impatient of long 
and monotonous barbarity, spontaneously burst its 
fetters? Was it the religion of Europe, so favour- 
able to the dignified expansion of the intellect, 
that nursed the plant of science? Was it the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, and the expulsion of the 
erudite Grecians, that inspired the taste for let- 
ters? Was it the crusadal wars, or the Arabian 
literati; or the inyention of the manufacture of 
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paper, or of the art of printing, or of the maritime 
compass, or of gun-powder and artillery; or the 
extension and activity of navigation by the dis- 
covery of America, and the cireumnavigation of 
Africa; or, rather, the combined operation of all, 
that stimulated the European mind to those ex- 
ertions which have been attended with such grand 
results? 


In the commencement of the twelfth century 


‘Kurope awoke from its protracted and death-like 


lethargy. At that period, kings, judges, dignified 
ecclesiastics, could not write, or read. So great 
a rarity was a book, and of such value the dona- 
tion, that it was offered on the altar, for the bene- 
fit of the soul of the donor, and as an atonement 
for his sins. ; 


Many of those who, in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, were distinguished, in Europe, 
for proficiency in literature, were educated among 
the Arabians; and by them were instructed, for 
several centuries, almost all the men who were 
eminent in the sciences. The first acquaintance 
with the writings of Aristotle was derived from 
translations of his works out of the Arabic lan- 
guage, into which they had been previously con- 
verted; and, in the study of his philosophy the 
Arabian commentators were considered as the 
most skilful and authentic guides. These com- 
mentators refined on the metaphysical and friyo- 
lous subtlety which characterizes that philosophy; 
and, imparting a misdirection to the primary ef- 
forts of the European mind, retarded the progress 
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of true science. Genius was wasted in specula- 
tions both difficult and unavailing. 


The intellectual faculties were, however, ex- 
cited by the novelty, and exercised by the bold- 
ness, of these arduous and uninviting speculations, 
so remote from genuine philosophy. Colleges and 
universities were erected, regular plans of study 
were pursued, privileges were conferred both on 
preceptors and pupils, academical honours were 
devised; and superiority of science, leading to 
reputation and authority, became an object of 
high respect in society. 


At length a Des Cartes, a Bacon, a Leibnitz, 
a Newton, a Linnezus, a D’Alembert, a Lavoisier, 
and a host of heroic cultivators of science were 
produced, who have carried the human intellect to 
the summits of fame; and whose exalted attain- 
ments almost preclude to future times the hope 
of equalling them, and much less afford room for 
the expectation of their ever being surpassed. 

In this noble and generous career of intellec- 
tual exertion the great nation, with which the 
Columbian republic was formerly connected by 
political ties, has sustained a distinguished and a 
brilliant part. 4 


The science of natural philosophy is almost 
peculiarly the child of Europe. In no ancient na- 
tion can it, perhaps, be strictly said that it even 
existed. And, out of Europe, and European esta- 
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the true science of natural philosophy, even at 
this day, exists? 


How much is America, how much is the hu- 
man mind at large, indebted to Europe for her 
invaluable acquisitions! What science is there, 
either useful or agreeable, that has not been 
opened and explained by those sons of industry? 
Their labours have smoothed all the rugged paths 
which conduct to the temple of knowledge. No 
species of learning is there, either beneficial or 
alluring, of which the rudiments have not been 
investigated, and the asperities softened, by their 
vigilance and perseverance. The barriers which 
ignorance and prejudice had erected haye been 
battered. down. The doors, which, so long kept 
closed, had concealed the recesses and adyta of 
the temple of science, have been burst open. The 
various classes of society haye been brought :to- 
gether. Communications have been opened, and 
rendered easy, between them; while the hands 
of elegance and refinement have strewed the way 
with flowers. No subject has been too high to 
defy their, approaches; none too low to escape 
their penetration. The acclivity has been climbed, 
the precipice descended, the dark cave explored; 
and, in the service of science, nor time, nor toil, 
nor health, nor peril, nor gold, nor life, has 
been spared. 


Particular. circumstances have rendered it dif- 
ficult, not only for the inhabitants:of Europe, but 
even for their own citizens, correctly to appreciate 
the scientific character of: the : United States of 
America. 
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In order, in some degree, to remove the am- 
biguity, it will, perhaps, be necessary to draw a 
distinction, which may serve to elucidate, in gene- 
ral, questions respecting literary character. 


The state of knowledge, in any country, may 
be considered under a double aspect. They may 
be termed the exegetic, and the zetetic; the first 
expressing the degree, and the extent, in which 
the attainments already made by the human mind, 
are explained to, and comprehended by, the inha- 
bitants of that country; and the second indicating 
the disposition to ulterior investigations, and the 
capacity of advancing science beyond the stages to 
which it had previously arrived. 


Under the first aspect the United States of 
America are justly entitled to the foremost rank 
among nations. A greater variety of knowledge is 
presented to, and received by, their inhabitants; 
and a greater number of persons, in the ratio of 
their national population, are possessed of general 
information, than among any other people. Belles 
lettres, mathematics, philosophy, medicine, arts, 
government, tactics, history, religion, by the great 
mass of the people, are more freely investigated, 
and more fully understood, than by any other na- 
tion on the earth. This precedence applies both to 
ancient, and to modern times. 


_ It is only then in the zetetic aspect that du- 
biety exists; and here we must yield the palm to 
the industry, and to the advantages, of the Euro- 
pean nations. In Europe a greater proportion of 
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persons apply themselves to make philosophical 
discoveries; and a greater number of discoveries 
might be said te be actually made; and the disco- 
veries made might, without impropriety, be assert- 
ed to be more important; if the real truth were 
not that America has made but a single philosophical 
discovery. That, however, must be admitted to be 
one of the most important and sublime, which has 
ever been accomplished by human genius. It is 
the discovery of the identity of lightning and elec- 
tron. 


In many European nations, too, philosophical 
investigation is a part of the care of the state. 
Many persons are placed in profitable and digni- 
fied situations to prosecute discoveries in science. 
Many superb institutions are established and main- 
tained by the government. Hence anatomy, astro- 
nomy, botany, chemistry, navigation, the arts, are 
enriched with a great variety of objects and ma- 
terials. All that is rare, and curious, and precious, 
is collected; and system, and skill, and resources, 
are boldly, and liberally, applied. Of all the re- 
sults, so soon as obtained, we enjoy the full bene- 
fit; when, at the same time, we could not of our- 
selves have produced them. While, therefore, in 
the exegetic department of science, from the la- 
bours of the learned of Europe we derive an equal, 
if not a greater, benefit than the inhabitants them- 
selves of that quarter of the world; in Zetetic 
science we do not sustain even an equitable pro- 
portion of the burthen. The general scientific 
superiority must therefore, unquestionably, and 
with the strictest justice, be assigned to Europe. 
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‘How soon America may change this state of 
things is not very certain; or when, if ever, she 
may be capable even of inverting it. It would be 
presumptuous, from any thing which has yet ap- 
peared, to imagine that America may acquire the 
superiority, and impart to Europe scientific nu- 
triment,. 


Yet, it is impossible to foretell events. We 
are a very young nation. The revolutionary, and 
the andrapodistic wars have but just established 
our physical power. We can now no longer be 
injured by the nation which has injured us most. 
There is no ground of apprehension that the spirit 
of the American people will be humiliated in 
arms; either on the land, or on the water. Nor 
need a fear be entertained, while the liberty of 
the press remains, that our incessant discussions 
will embroil our interior peace. An emulation to 
excel other countries in science, as well as in 
arts, will be progressive. 


If the introduction of a personal consideration 
may be pardoned, I will avail myself of this op- 
portunity to confess, that my resolution, in the 
prosecution of the present enterprize, has been 
greatly sustained by the hope, that it may have 
a tendency to elevate the scientific character of 
my country. 


If the principles, on which this enterprize has 
been conducted, should prove to be solid; if the 
present attempt should not only be well received, 


but its object be cherished, and become national; 
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if, in’ short, Europe should, eventually, accept 
her scientific distribution and nomenclature from 
America; for the course of action is not purely’ 
optional, but that system which possesses the in- 
trinsic superiority must ultimately triumph; the 
heavy debt of gratitude, which the western hemi- 
sphere owes to the eastern, will be, in some de- 
gree, lightened. 


America is, in fact, by no means aware of the 
brilliancy of her destiny. The dormant beauty, 
unconscious of the gradual expansion of her form, 
the graceful majesty of her person, and the grow- 
ing energies of her understanding, is not yet sen- 
sible of the destined transformation to the virtuous 
mother, and the accomplished lady; the ornament, 
the pleasure, and the pillar of society. America 
is the pride and the hope of mankind; and there 
is not a scientific, or a truly enlightened and phi- 
losophical. mind, in all Europe, which will not 
respond to the assertion. Such minds universally, 
cordially, and sincerely, wish us success. In 
thought, the subjects of the European princes are 
as free as the princes themselves. Those of their 
subjects, who are characterized by intellectual 
elevation, think for us, and think with us; and — 
desire to imitate us. With the requisite cireum- 
spection in their conduct, the American repub- 
lics will become models for future ages, and for 
distant regions. ; 


So profoundly impressed with the grandeur 


prophecy of the destiny of America was a distinguished 
of Bishop Britannic prelate, when, by a visit to this conti- 
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nent, his judgment, naturally vigorous, was en- 
lightened by personal: observation; that he could 
not resist what he deemed a prophetic impulse. 
The celebrated Bishop Berkely wrote, in Ame- 
rica, at Newport, in Rhode Island, in the year 
4'734, the following prediction of the future splen- 
dour which was destined to distinguish the occi- 
dental hemisphere. 


«s Westward the course of empire bends her way, 
«© The four first acts already past, 

«A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
« Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” . 


_ Thus has been rapidly, and imperfectly traced, 
the progress and advancement of the human mind, 
in the yarious countries of the world, and in ‘the 
different eras of history. 


The object next in course is carefully to col- 
lect, and candidly to exhibit, all the systems and 
classifications of knowledge which have been form- 
ed; either in ancient, or in modern times. 


In pursuing this branch of the subject it will 
be obyious that it is by no means necessary to 
enter into a very minute and protracted. criticism 
of every system. A good system, when once de- 
vised, will necessarily supersede all others ; and, 
by becoming itself a standard, will serve as the 
test of others, the merits of which will be deter- 
mined by their approximation to, or. their de- 
parture from the principles, on which that is con- 
structed which, if not perfect, is at least the most 
satisfactory. 


Berkely 
on that 
subject. 
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It will, however, be attended with essential 
advantage to direct the attention to the prominent 
beauties, or to the intrinsic deficiencies, of any 
system which aspires to the arrangement of all 
human knowledge; and particularly to those which 
are entirely original in the principles of their 
construction. That which avoids most of the de- 
fects contained in others, and combines most of 
their advantages, will possess the greatest likeli- 
hood to be correct and useful. 


The most ancient system of human knowledge, 
in point of fact; though among the most recent, 
in arriving to the cognizance of the western na- 
tions; is that on which the Chinese Encyclopedia, 
which has been already adverted to, is constructed. 


The antiquity of this system is indubitable; 
though, at this distance, and with limited means 
of information, it is not possible to determine it to 
a particular year. The Chinese annals would them- 
selves assign it to the emperor Whang Tye, in the 
year 2637, anterior to the Christian era; but then 
those same annals show that the manner of deno- 
minating, and of computing, what is susceptible, 
in western languages, of translation by no other 
term than that of year, had varied no less than five 
times in that interval; and, as it is the nature of 
such a work to be progressive, it may be inferred, 
that, though the antiquity is unquestionably high, 
yet the precise date cannot be exactly ascertain- 
ed, in a different chronology; and that the con- 
tents have not been always the same, though the 
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principles of their arrangement pay have been 
uniformly adhered to. 


The Chinese Encyclopedia is founded on the 
division of all human knowledge into two great 
provinces or departments. The first of these com- 
prehends every thing which has relation to the 
spiritual world. The second embraces the material 
universe. 


The spiritual world is divided into three great 
departments. The first of these is occupied by the 
Supreme Being alone. Spiritual intelligences, di- 
rectly existing as such, and which have never 
been united to bodies, constitute the second de- 
partment. The third is composed of spiritual intel- 
ligences which have once been the souls of virtu- 
ous men, and have been united to their bodies; 
now existing near to the Deity, separate and puri- 
fied from the animal frames in which they had 
before resided. The second department compre- 
hends a variety of grades and orders. 


The material universe is distributed also into 
three great departments. The first includes every 
thing which relates to celestial objects. The se- 
cond embraces the earth; and the various objects 
it contains, unconnected with human beings. The 
third comprehends man; and every thing which 
relates to human concerns, and human happiness. 


The second of these branches, that relating to 


161. 
Its di- 
visions. 


162. 
Its 


the earth, and to the objects it contains, is so beauties 


extremely defective, when contrasted with the 
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fects. 
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science of Europe; so. marked, in most of the sub- 
jects, with profound ignorance; and, in many, ex- 
hibiting, at the same time, the evidences of obsti- 
nate and unreasonable conceit; that it will, by no 
means, merit a particular attention. | 


It is widely different with respect to the two 
other branches. That relating to astronomy, and 
celestial phenomena, is especially constructed on 
a simple, clear, and elegant analysis. The manner 
of representing a constellation is, in some in- 
stances, characterized by a greater degree of good 
sense than the Kuropean. Small circles, represent- 
ing stars, are connected by straight lines drawn 
from one to the other, to form a constellation, in- 
stead of grouping the stars, intended to be com- 
prehended in a constellation, into the figure of an 
animal, or some other object, and thus filling the 
material heavens with a variety of imaginary be- 
ings. One error seems to exist in the Chinese 
astronomical science. The five: planets; for those 
of modern discovery are not known to them, and 
they do not count the earth as one; though clearly 
and truly recognized as planets, are considered, 
like the fixed stars, as bodies shining by an in- 
herent luminosity, and not by derivative or reflec- 
ted light. yall 


The Chinese moral philosophy, which com- 
poses the principal part of the third and last 
branch, relating to man, and to human affairs, is 
a very elaborate system. An accuracy and a mi- 
nuteness is aimed at, and eyen attained, which is 
entirely unknown among other people. It would 
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of course appear, in their eyes, fastidious; and, in 
many respects, frivolous. It possesses, however, 
two qualities: which will be great recommenda- 
tions to it, with a people, viewing extrinsic habits 
and opinions in the same liberal manner as those 
of the United States of America; strict equity, 
and expanded philanthropy. 


It may be regarded as one defect in the Chi- 
nese Encyclopedia that it is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive. It appears to contain no mathematics; 
and little, or no belles lettres. The history is 
partial, and imperfect; and the arts appear to be 
entirely pretermitted. ~ 


The analysis, however, making due allowance 
for the materials on which it operates, is very 
exact and elegant. It is founded in the nature of 
things as they exist, exterior to the mind; and, 
though many mistakes occur in the arrangement 
of the materials which compose the subordinate 
departments, they are evidently the result of defec- 
tive knowledge in the details, and not of the want 
of strong comprehensive and analytic powers in 
the intellect applied to the investigation of them. 


It may be remarked further, that the Chinese 
are the first, and the only nation, who have ever 
been able to construct an encyclopedia, on any 
analysis whatever of human knowledge. A others 
are founded on an arbitrary arrangement. 


They represent the system, very handsomely, ari 
- are ? epre- 
te the eye, in a drawing. Two circles, one aboye sented by 


a draw- 
ing. 
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the other, indicate the two great provinces of the 
intellectual and material world. The first of these, 
divided into one large and two small sections, 
designates the divine nature; with the spiritual 
beings of the higher orders on one side, and 
sanctified souls on the other. An omnipotent 
effluence proceeding from the Deity, gives rise to 
the principle of matter; which is considered in 
two relations, either as at rest, or as in motion. 
The lower circle representing the effects of the 
omnipotent effluence on the material principle, 
in its two distinct states of rest and motion, is 
divided, by an inscribed equilateral triangle, rest- 
ing on its apex, into three compartments; of which 
the superior designates the heavens, and the 
two collateral, the earth, and man. Three broad 
concentric circles, inscribed in the equilateral 
triangle, comprehend primitive matter, and the 
two modifications of rest and motion. The omni- 
potent effluence, according to the theory, ope- 
rating on the primitive matter, and successively 
producing rest and motion, gives rise to all the 
phenomena of the material universe. Without 
that divine effluence, incessantly operating, mat- 
ter could produce no effects whatsoever of itself. 
Some mythology is superadded, which it is un- 
necessary to pursue. The principles of the division 
are perfectly intelligible, considered separately 
from the theory and mythology with which they 
are connected. 


This encyclopedia contains, in fifty-two vo- 
lumes, a succession of treatises on the several 
sciences, arranged in the order of the Chinese 
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analysis of human knowledge; and illustrated with Chinese 
figures, or engravings. Mr. Abel-Rémusat, of Paris, me 
considers it a work of the greatest utility; and 
proposes to give, at some future day, an analysis 
of it, and the most interesting parts of the geé- 
graphy, the biography, the natural history, and the 
botany. Le Pére Amiot had previously exercised 
a great deal of labour and perseverance in obtain- 
ing a comprehension of its principles; and Doctor 
Hager, among his various productions on Chinese 
literature, recently published at London, at Paris, 
and at Berlin, speaks of it in a respectful manner. 


Zoroaster, who has been already mentioned, is 165. 


. e . . Th 
considered as the distinguished founder of the ee 

* “ Pa . '. of Zoro- 
Persian philosophy, religion, and learning. aria 


Kusebius, the bishop of Cesarea in Palestine, 
in his evangelical preparation and demonstration, 
quotes, from the writings of Zoroaster, a passage 
on the nature, and the attributes of the Deity, with 
a marked approbation of his theology. The cre- 
denda of his religion were simple, and few; free 
from the multiplicity and perplexity prevailing in 
others. The ethics of Zoroaster have been much 
admired. Of all virtues he esteemed most what the 
Grecian philosophers denominated philanthropy; 
and what the apostolical writers term philadelphia, 
or brotherly love. 


The whole mass of Persian science was desig- 
nated by the term magia, importing all the learn- 
ing and doctrines of their magi, or philosophers; 


and from which radix the modern word magic, 
2D 
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though deviating in its direct import, has been 
deduced. The details of the Persian religion and 
philosophy are contained in an ancient work, as- 
cribed: to Zoroaster, under the title of the Zenda- 
vesta. é. 


The Zendavesta was originally written, in the 
old Persian character, on twelve hundred skins of 
vellum. It is divided into twenty-one successive 
treatises. Zoroaster inculcates, on all his succes- 
sors in the office of priest, to render themselves 
perfect masters of all useful learning; and himself 
exhibits, not only the religion, but all the science 
of the magi. One of the treatises is devoted to his 
personal biography; in which are fully displayed 
the mysteries of his prophetic character, and the 
methods made use of by him for the propagation 
of his religion. Another of the treatises is appro- 
priated to the science of medicine. Others were 
assigned to physics and natural history, to astro- 
nomy, and to agriculture. Part of them embrace 
poetic and historical compositions. The first: great 
department into which magia, or all human learn- 
ing, would appear to be divided, is theological 
knowledge. It would be dubious, from the expla- 
nations, whether the second comprehended more 
than medicine; though, in a more enlarged accep- 
tation, it might embrace all physical science. » 


Titus Flavius Clemens; one of the Christian - 
fathers, who is generally designated from his place 
of abode, Alexandria in Egypt, in order to distin- 
euish him from Romanus Clemens, another of the 
fathers, who was the companion of Saint Paul, and 
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became afterwards bishop, of Rome; flourished in 
the year one hundred and ninety-one of the Chris- 
tian wera. He is the only. writer who has been the 
medium of handing down to these times the num- 
ber and contents of the books attributed by the 
Egyptians to their Hermes. 


The Egyptians venerated the memory of Her- 
mes, as the original inventor of alphabetic cha- 
racters; as well,as of the secret and mysterious 
hieroglyphics used by their priests. 


According to Clemens of Alexandria, the works 
of Hermes consisted of forty-two books. They 
were distributed into six sets. The first set com- 
prized only two books. Of these, the one con- 
tained hymns to the gods, and the other, rules 
for the observance of the king. Four books, en- 
tirely deyoted to astronomical science, composed 
the succeeding class. The first treated of the fixed 
stars; and the three following related principally 
to eclipses, and to the rising and setting of the 
sun, and of the moon. Language, belles lettres, 
gedgraphy, natural history, and some associated 
objects, constituted the subject of ten books, in 
the third set. Ten other sacerdotal books, of the 
fourth set, embraced every thing which apper- 
tained to the Egyptian religion, The administra- 
tion of that religion, and of the government; ju- 
risprudence; the discipline of the priesthood; were 
contained in ten following books; and anatomy 
and medical science were comprized. in six others; 
amounting altogether to forty-two, and. constituting 
a yoluminous anda diffusive encyclopedia. 


167. 
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It is a point of time, infinitely interesting in 
the contemplation of the American mind, when 
science first traversed the Augean sea, and made 
its primary entrance into Europe. 


Anterior to that period all is obscurity and 
mystery. Clearness and certitude mark its sub- 
sequent progress. 


From the fountains of Indian, Persian, Chal- 
deean, Phenician, and Kgyptian learning, the Gre- 
cian sages derived their primitive knowledge. 


The writings of Hermes are tinctured with 
the philosophy of Zoroaster; and Thales and Py- 
thagoras drank deep at these primeval springs. 


To Pythagoras appertains the honour of the 
introduction of science into Europe. His father 
was an opulent Pheenician merchant, and bestow- 
ed upon his son a finished education. Early im- 
bibing an insatiable love of knowledge, his whole 
life was devoted to its acquisition, and dissemina- 
tion. Stimulated by a victory obtained at the Olym- 
pic games, in Greece, he determined on setting 
out from the island of Samos, where he had ori- 
ginally settled, to travel through the world, in 
pursuit of knowledge. ; 


Aware of the dangers, and of the mortifica- 
tions, which, in that state of the world, must at- 
tend the execution of such a design, the bosom 
of Pythagoras was fortified both by intrepidity 
and by patience; and his first voyage was directed 
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to Sidon, the place of his nativity. After the 
acquisition of the mysterious rites and sciences 
of Pheenicia, his travels were turned to Egypt. 
There he continued, during a period of twenty- 
two years, with unexampled perseverance, and 
under a discipline, of which the severity was 
purposely enhanced by the jealousy of the priest- 
hood, to imbibe the streams of knowledge. That 
he might more rigidly conform to the dogmata 
of the haughty hierarchy of Egypt, and leave 
unexplored no portion of their recondite sciences, 
he submitted to the rite of circumcision, and to 
a guinquennial probationary taciturnity. Recom- 
mendations from the prince of Samos procured 
him the favour of Amasis the monarch of Egypt. 
The patronage, the power, the influence, of the 
king; his personal firmness, abstinence, modesty, 
docility; at length induced the priesthood to relax 
their established rule of, in no instance, permitting 
to be divulged to a stranger the sacred arcana of 
their philosophy. He was gradually transferred 
from Heliopolis to Memphis, from Memphis to 
Thebes; was instructed in the mystic principles 
of their theology, and admitted into the inmost 
recesses of the temples. It was during this long 
residence, this obscure seclusion, this arduous 
probation in Egypt, that Pythagoras attained his 
eminent proficiency in astronomical science; and 
his intimate acquaintance with the elementary 
principles of gedmetry. 


‘The aggregate of Egyptian wisdom could not 
saturate the scientific avidity of Pythagoras. He 
had heard of the Chaldean, and of the Persian 
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magi; and the renown of the venerable Brahmins 
of India had reached his ear. He was impatient 
to explore their hallowed caves and consecrated 
groves. At this period he fell a victim, with the 
inhabitants of Egypt, to the vindictive ferocity of 
the Persian monarch; and was transferred with 
other captives to Babylon. The Chaldaic magi, at 
the Assyrian metropolis, received with ecstacy, the 
adventurous son of science. Here he met with the 
learned Hebraic prophet Ezekiel. Here were un- 
folded to his view new sources of learning. Ad- 
ditional application, for a period of twelve years, 
in that celebrated capital, invested him with the 
astronomical acquisitions, in which its inhabitants 
so eminently excelled. An excursion to India ter- 
minated his researches; and he returned to Eu- 
rope, to impart to a barbarous and unthankful 
people, all the literary treasures of Asia. 


Anterior to the time of Pythagoras, the whole 
mass of what could be taught and known had no 
other name than that of mathematics. This term, 
which is derived from a Greek verb signifying fo 
learn, had not, in its primary use, that restricted 
import which it afterwards obtained. It compre- 
hended every thing that could be learned; and 
therefore, of course, every thing which was capa- 
ble of being taught. The acquisition of the whole 
mass of human learning, in its most refined state, 
at the existing age, entitled its possessor to the 
appellation of sophos, or sage. A superiority of 
attainments leading only to superior modesty, a 
Jess assuming epithet could alone satisfy the mind 
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of Pythagoras. He, therefore, first introduced the 
term, philosophos; importing, not a sage, but only, 
the friend. and admirer of the sage. 'To have acquir- 
ed human knowledge in its most extended ranges, 
and its most exalted stages; and wisely to apply 
the learning thus obtained, in a life of piety, and 
virtue; constitutes what has ever since, until very 
lately, been honoured with the appellation of phi- 
losophy. 


_ Mathematics, then, the only term in use, at that 
sera, to designate the whole compass of human 
science, were elegantly divided by Pythagoras into 
two great departments; having for their bases, 
respectively, the subjects of number and of magni- 
tude, and. subdivided by a reference to the: contin- 
gency of their being either at rest, or in motion. 
Number, at rest, constituted the science, or art, of 
arithmetic; and, regarded as in motion, was the 
foundation of that of music. In like manner, mag- 
nitude, at rest, became the subject of the art or 
science of geémetry; and considered as inmotion 
afforded the basis of the sublimer branch of astro- 
nomy. Four sciences only, or as in those days they 
were denominated four arts, embraced the whole 
range of human knowledge; under the appella- 
tions, respectively, and in the order of; arithmetic; 
music, gedmetry, and astronomy. From these four 
original and primitive sciences: have sprung: all 
those which now decorate the long and. splendid 
list of human attainments; and we shall soon: find 
the interesting catalogue enlarging. itselfi under 
the auspices of the ingenious Aristotle.) \:: 
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Plato combined all the learning both of Pytha- 
goras and of Socrates. Like the former he yisited 
foreign countries, and particularly Egypt and Phe- 
nicia. His genius possesses a lasting monument 
in his writings; which have, fortunately, been 
transmitted to the present times, without essential 
injury. A zxative of Europe, he may be almost 
regarded as the first of her philosophers. utd 


The philosophy of Plato was divided into three 
great and principal branches; under the denomi- 
nations, respectively, of, theology, physics, and ma- 
thematics. It is not to be doubted that what after- 
wards received the name of metaphysics, was, as 
well as ethics, comprehended in the first term. 
The boundaries between the second and third 
remain indefinite. It is not certain whether astro- 
nomy, or music, were intended to be transferred 
from the branch of mathematics, into that of phy- 
sics; or whether the former department retained 
its integral character, and was considered under 
the arrangement imparted to it by Pythagoras. 
Nor is it certain, either, how much, or what was 
comprehended, in the department of physics. Cer- 
tain it is, that the four sciences of the Pytha- 
gorean school survived the age of Plato; and had 
not yet received an extended enumeration. The 
merits of the Platonic division of human know- 
ledge will, in a subsequent stage of this discus- 
sion, be contrasted with» those of Mr. Locke; and 
the system will be noticed, in its order, to which 
the combination of the Platonic philosophy with 
the principles of Christianity gaye rise, at) the 
vera of the gnostics. 
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' Tt was one of the faults of the mind of Plato 
that he attached an extravagant value to some 
departments of knowledge, while at the same time, 
he divested others of their legitimate importance. 
Geédmetry was an especial favourite. A monition 
on the portal of the academy inhibited the en- 
trance of him who was not a geémetrician. The 
divine mind he represented as always gedmetriz- 
ing. Physical science, on the contrary; to which 
gedmetry, strictly speaking, is merely the» auxi- 
liary; was greatly depreciated in the estimation 
of Plato. Intelligible forms, images, or ideas, con- 
stituted the universe. These alone were invested 
with the qualities of permanency and immuta- 
bility. Knowledge could consist alone in the exer- 
cise of the intellect inthe abstract contemplation 
of these forms or ideas. Every thing: else was 
mutable and fluctuating. The most diligent study 
of the visible world could yield nothing ~ better 
than opinion: In the nature of things there may 
be, and unquestionably is, a real certainty; but 
every thing is uncertain to the human under- 
standing. ‘The most exalted science, which it is 
in the power of man to attain, in relation to the 
material and visible universe, can never ascend 
higher than bare probability. It would have been 


ever impossible for natural philosophy to» have. 


formed any part of such a system of physics: 


If, from the annals of humanity, a selection 
should be made, of the individual: who might be 
presumed to have carried to» the sutmost: degree 


the intensity and: acumen of intellect; the honour 
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of that preference would, perhaps, be attached to 
«omnia 


The productions of Aristotle have enlighitoned 


the human mind in one age, and renovated it in 


two others. Their variety, and their perfection, 


amaze the imagination. Chastity of stile, lucid 
order, pregnant brevity, characterize the whole. 
From the same materials no genius — have 
extracted comparable results. is on 


No less than three distinct divisions of hu- 


man ‘knowledge may, perhaps, be en ‘to 


Aristotle. . 


vo) Thervarious subjects on which his discussions 
turned ‘may be considered as embracing almost 


all the ranges of human. investigation. Rhetoric, 
poetry, logic; ethics, politics; mathematics, natu- 
ral history, physics; the intellectual world; all the 
regions: within which the understanding of man 
had roamed, and almost ‘all into which it could 


possibly soar; employed, without ane the 
write and brilliant’ talents of ae 
J PENH 
pil weidoibdh division of human Lio whdagteslity 
“ conceived to exist: in ‘the categories, which 
forma part of his system of logic. The categories 
are intended to constitute a classification of all 
the possible objects of human thought; or at least 
of all the possible objects of human: speech; so 
that no sentence 'conld be uttered, or written, 
containing a)overb, and therefore containing °an 
assertion, which may not be reduced under some 
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one of the categories. They are not strictly speak- 
ing the invention of Aristotle; for they pervaded 
all the systems of logic anterior to his time. It 
is probable, however, that they received from his 
hands their greatest perfection; though they vary 
little, if at all, from the enumeration of Archytas, 
a Pythagorean philosopher of ‘Tarentum in Italy, 
as contained in his treatise concerning the uni- 
verse. They are reducible to ten. Substance, quan- 
tity, and quality, form the first three; and are 
perfectly clear and intelligible. Place, time, rela- 
tion, may be considered as those immediately 
succeeding. Action and. passion, situation and 
habit, complete the catalogue. It might be ne- 
cessary to illustrate some of the latter, if the sub- 
ject were not here entirely collateral. Mr. Hume 
has attempted to establish different categories. 
From this circumstance the editors of the Edin- 
burgh encyclopedia, in their preface to that noble 
work, have made a surprizing inference. They 
conclude, as their predecessors D’Alembert and 
Diderot had previously concluded, though from 
entirely different premises, that a correct division 
and classification of human knowledge can never 
be made; and represent the attempt as vain, and 
presumptuous. Without arresting the attention 
on the main question; the perfection of the ca- 
tegories of Aristotle, or of those of Mr. Hume, 
in relation to the subject to which they apper- 
tain; how has the previous question been thus 
conclusively determined that a classification of 
science ought to be founded on the categories? 
Neither Aristotle nor Mr. Hume make this asser- 
tion. On the contrary, both of them have made 
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divisions of human knowledge, entirely, uncon- 
nected with the categories. It is true Dr. Verdier, 
of Paris, in his observations on “the perfectibility 
of man by physical and moral agents,” contends 
that a classification of the sciences ought to be 
founded on the categories; and makes some acute 
and critical reflections on the celebrated table of 
the sciences prefixed to the great French ency- 
clopedia. The discussion of Dr. Verdier, it is be- 
lieved, is not accessible in America; and the me- 
rits, therefore, of his system, or the weight of 
his arguments in favour of categories, cannot: be 
fairly tested. The categories in logic would prove 
as unstable a foundation on which to erect a struc- 
ture of universal science, as, in grammar would 
be the several parts of speech; and it might even 
be said as would be the digits of arithmetic. All 
are necessary instruments, which the mind em- 
ploys; but it applies every one to all kinds of 
knowledge indiscriminately, and no one affords 
any principle for the classification of that know- 
ledge. A classification of human knowledge, found- 
ed on no better principles than those to be de- 
rived from the categories of logic, would present 
a mere play upon words; divested of all dignity, 
and unattended with the smallest degree of utility. 


In the text of Aristotle there is contained, in 
a very few words, and those entirely incidental, a 
very elegant and masterly attempt at a complete 
general division of human knowledge. According 
to the principle there unfolded, all truths, ascend- 
ing by induction, would be referred to three great 
and distinct faculties of the human soul; the w7- 
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derstanding, the imagination, and the volition. The 
truths coming under the cognizance of the human 
intellect would therefore be divided into three cor- 
respondent branches; and would be either, theore- 
tical, poetical, or practical. This division must ne- 
cessarily be hereafter contrasted with that of Lord 
Bacon. It will be found in the first chapter of the 
sixth book, of what the commentators of Aristo- 
tle denominate his metaphysics; a term, however, 
which was never used by the author himself, and 
which had not, at his day, been introduced into 
language. The original terms, containing the prin- 
ciple, and of which the translation has first been 
given, are the following. “ “Amroce Diavorm, 4 MeanTixy, 


“4 momrinn, 4 Yeweetsny.”? 


Strabo asserts of Aristotle, what would be not 
in the slightest degree incredible, that he was the 
only man who was ever able to arrange the books 
of a large library, in an orderly and systematic 
manner; and that he executed this task for the 
king of Egypt. 


The labours of Aristotle produced the addition 
of three specific sciences to the four which had 
been previously established by Pythagoras. All of 
these had their base in human language. They 
were termed, respectively, the grammatical, the 
rhetorical, and the logical arts; and they took the 
precedency of the four Pythagorean sciences, or 
arts. Thus the number of the specific sciences 
became increased to seven. In the language of 
scholars, the four sciences of Pythagoras were 


distinguished by the name of the guadrivium, sig- 
2G 
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nifying the concentration of four roads; and the 
three introduced by Aristotle were, in like man- 
ner, denominated the trivium, a coincidence of 
three paths, or ways. a8 


The Greeks stiled a complete course of in- 
struction in these seven sciences, cyclopedia, the 
circle of education; and, combining the augmen- 
tative preposition, encyclopedia, the great or en- 
larged. circle of education. It does not, as is 
believed, directly appear that a great work or 
composition was in existence unfolding, in their 
succession, all these sciences; and thus resem- 
bling a modern encyclopedia. The Greeks, and 
their successors the Romans, had not advanced as 
far, in this respect, as the Chinese. Yet, as the 
sciences were universally taught in this order; ma- 
nuscripts, notes, and what would be equivalent to 
heads of lectures, must have abounded in the 
hands of those charged with the trust of education. 


The Romans stiled these sciences the liberal 
arts; and the acquisition of them was regarded as 
the indispensable foundation of an intellect, cul- 
tivated and accomplished. This distribution of the 
sciences into seven has descended to modern 
phraseology; and a Latin verse serves as the aid 
of the memory, in recollecting, both their number, 
and their succession. 


«* Lingua, tropus, ratio; numerus, tonus, angulus, astra.” _ 


Grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, musie, 
gedmetry, astronomy, translate the verse; and, 
while they present the expanding catalogue of the 
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sciences, exhibit the rudiments of established no- 
menclature, with radices entirely Greek. 


From the era of Aristotle; complimented by pear 
the ancients, as the secretary of science, and of of twenty 
nature; down to the time of the Lord Chancellor ©?" 
Bacon of Great Britain, a chasm exists, with res- 
pect to scientific classification, of nineteen and a 
half centuries. During this long and gloomy pe- 
riod scarcely a scintilla gleams on the profound 


obscurity. 


What little can be collected will, however, be 
presented. 


The mythology of Greece represented Apollo pee 

* e . e e € 

as the deity of science, and as presiding over nine depart- 
celestial ladies; to whose charming patronage Rapes. oF 


were confided its several departments. It will muses 
soon, on examination, be perceived; that, in the aie: 
distribution among the muses, of the several sub- i oh 
jects of taste and science, neither precision in the ences. 
division, nor the dignity of the object, were con- 
sulted. A single muse has the charge of astro- 
nomy, and of astronomy alone, and her jurisdiction - 

is exclusive; admitting no interference from any 

of her sisters. But the case is exactly the same 

with respect to dancing; and, of Terpsichore and 
Urania, neither will to the other yield the claims 

of rank. While history has, like astronomy, but a 

single muse, the histrionic art claims two; the 
oratorical department two; and the poetic lyre no 

less than three. The dignity of history, the ma- 


jesty of tragedy, properly engross the undivided 
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186. 
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cares of Clio and of Thalia; but Calliope and 
Melpomene divide eloquence and rhetoric; and 
Euterpe, Erato, and Polyhymnia, separately claim 
poetry, as its object is, respectively, either heroic, 
or amorous, or religious. The provinces of the 
nine muses comprehend of human knowledge 
much that is serious, and all that is agreeable; 
but do not amount to an accurate and satisfactory 
scientific classification. 


The Romans appear to have added nothing to 
the number; and little to the bulk, and the volume 
of the sciences. They received them entirely from 
the Greeks; they were tardy in the reception of 
them; and they did not grow in their hands. What 
specific science, what single discovery in philo- 
sophy, is to be attributed to Rome? Is not, in 
reference to science, her career a nullity; and a 
blank her history? It may be easy to respond to 
the interrogation, if Cicero was not the first of 
her philosophers; but is it much more difficult 
to answer the inquiry, if he was not her last? 


Porphyrius, the decided enemy of Christianity, 
to whom seyen answers were written, some of 
which are preserved, while the original produc- 
tion has itself perished; whose discussion, in ex- 
citing those answers, has the merit of handing 
down to us the few fragments which we have of 
the learning anterior to that of the Greeks; is 
spoken of as having made an arrangement of 
knowledge. He was an eminent Platonic philo- 
sopher, the disciple of Longinus; and himself a 
very distinguished and much admired writer. As 
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taste, in those days, fluctuated, 48 opinion varied, 
and as power alternated, the memory and produc- 
tions of adversaries were doomed to destruction; 
and vindictive deflagrations successively deprived 
the world of some of its finest literary monuments. 
On these principles acted the enemies of Diocle- 
tian, and the friends of ‘Theodosius; and the writ- 
ings of Porphyrius were victims to the resentment 
of the latter. Free, and full, and fair investigation, 
is always fayourable to truth. Restricted discus- 
sion can be of service alone to error. The most 
certain mode of confirming the mind in any belief, 
when reason is cultivated and strong, is by ad- 
mitting the contrary to be freely maintained. A 
perfect and rational conviction may then be as- 
sailed in vain. Imbecility of intellect, and im- 
perfect belief, lead to violence and persecution. 
Eusebius acted with more judgment and virtue, 
in refuting by the vigour of argument and elo- 
quence, the vain reasonings of Porphyrius, than 
Theodosius in condemning them to ignominious 
exustion. It is the argument of an Omar, and may 
be more serviceable to error, than to truth. 


Three distinct works were written by Porphy- 187. 
rius on the categories of Aristotle, fragments of ee. 
which, it is believed, are preserved; but which, ae. 
my researches have not been able to reach in 
America. The reverend Gabriel Richard, pastor 
of the Roman catholic congregations of the terri- 
tory of Michigan, informs me that when he was 
at college at Angers, in France, a tree ascribed 
to Porphyrius was a subject of discussion; which 


he believes contained a systematic division of 
2H 
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human knowledge. An interrogation, in the fourth 
volume of the works of Pope, demands, if the 
arbor Porphyriana be the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil? That an object of this description, there- 
fore, exists, is certain; but respecting its nature, 
and its merit, I am utterly unable to gratify the 
curiosity of my auditor; and this cursory refer- 
ence to it, in the enumeration of the classifica- 
tions which have been made of science, must 


‘suffice to invite to it the attention, if of attention 


it is worthy, of those who are favoured with su- 
perior advantages. 


While, on the one hand, among some of the 
Platonic philosophers this animated hostility to 
Christianity obtained, either its prineiples were, 
on the contrary, received by others, or some of 
the professors of Christianity were disposed to 
combine its doctrines with the tenets of the Pla- 
tonic school. From this combination of Chris- 
tianity and Platonism sprang the sect denominated 
the gnostics; and sometimes distinguished as f/a- 
tonizing Christians. | 


The philosophy of the gnostics is here intro- 
duced on no other account than as containing a 
very elegant, and at the same time a very cor- 
rect division, of the different kinds of being which 
enter into the constitution of the universe. 


The gnostics divided nature into three dis- 
tinct kinds of beings or existences; the first the 
hylic, or material; the second the psychic, or ani- 
mal mind; and the third the pneumatic, or spiritual 
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being. The precision and the advantages of this jncuma- 


distribution will appear, with more clearness, in 
a subsequent stage of this investigation. 


Twenty centuries! What an interval in the 
scientific history of a race that counts but forty 
and a half centuries, from the origin of political 
society, and from the commencement of learning? 


After so long and so profound a night, the 
human mind at length began to recover vigour; 
and intellect once more to exert its native ener- 
gies. Original genius is the primitive fund on 
which learning must ever draw for its supplies; 
and, of original genius, none, than Lord Bacon, 
ever furnished more copious, and more splendid 
stores. He attacked and demolished established 
errors; he imparted to reason new forces, and 
new powers; and, for two centuries, he has given 
a direction to the scientific exertions of mankind. 


Environed by enemies, men of this world, 
virulent, cunning; without the security derived 
from intrepid virtue; deceiyed, betrayed, by his 
king; the personal felicities of Lord Verulam were 
sacrificed to the good of the human race. 


At the era, when the precious talents of the 
viscount of St. Alban’s were directed to the ser- 
vice of science, the intellectual energies of man- 
kind had received a misdirection; of which it 
would be. proper to impute all the blame to the 
ancients, if it were possible to remove the whole 
of the responsibility from the moderns, It con- 


tic, uni- 
verse. 
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sisted in the great error of substituting words 
for things. The greatest mysteries of nature were 
to be solved by mere logic; and the art of dis- 
putation was the summit of human genius, and 
attainment. Incredibly extravagant was the vanity 
of those modern logicians of Europe. To travel 
over the world, as a most learned doctor, alarm- 
ing all monasteries, challenging all universities, 
disturbing all cities; disputing not in one art, or 
in one science, but in every thing; such was 
deemed the highest possible elevation of charac- 
ter. How inefficient and abortive this character, 
compared with those philanthropic and manly phi- 
losophers, of which Greece and Rome were so 
fertile; and of which an Ogilvie alone has afforded 
the example to America, and to modern times!’ 


This haughty temper, this arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous constitution of the mind; vain even 
of the frivolity of its acquisitions, and rendered 
proud by the very profundity of ignorance; Bacon 
sought, and successfully sought, to humble and. 
to subdue. The proper modesty and humility of 
the mind were restored. A temperate distrust 
of its powers was substituted for a blind and 
temerarious confidence in its strength. The va- 
porous and cloud-built fabrics of mere word-chop- 
pers and logicians gave place to the solid foun- 
dations of inductive investigation; more humble, 
less airy, less aspiring, but durable, and secure. 


192. From this period the progress of seience has 
Rapidi- 5 1 . 7 
ty of its been firm and certain. Nor has its march been 


subse- slow. More has, since, been acquired, in ‘a few 
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years; than, formerly, in a succession of centuries. quent ad- 
It would seem as if now the intellect of man ‘*"°°* 
might indulge a virtuous and honourable pride, 

in its acquisitions and attainments. 


Such magnificent advances could not have 
been made in general science, without at least 
an attempt to methodize it; and a grand and 
happy attempt was made by Lord Verulam, which 
has commanded the admiration and approbation 
of succeeding times. 


Lord Verulam does not appear to have noticed, 
or discussed, if he possessed, any preceding sys- 
tems of distribution. ‘The divisions of Pythagoras 
and Aristotle had either escaped his observation; 
or; what is more probable, were regarded by him 
as too frivolous and inadequate to merit any con- 
sideration. Certain it is that his own system, 
stamped with the qualities of his native genius, 
is original and wnigue. Alike indifferent of aid, 
and indignant of trammels, his firm and daring 
mind, depending only on itself, was determined 
to find the road to truth, or to construct it. 


Regarding the soul of man as the seat of learn- 193. 
ing, Lord Bacon refers all the knowledge, which ta 


the human race are capable of attaining, to the of bord 
respective faculties of the mind, employed in the 
acquisition of it. All ideas he believes to be de- 
rived from sensation, or from reflection. The facul- 
ties of the mind employed upon them, are the 


memory, the imagination, and the reasoning power. 
21 
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Into these three great provinces he makes the 
partition of all the subjects of human knowledge. 


Without the aid of a nomenclature even this 
primary step could not be passed; and a nomen- 
clature is therefore constructed. 


This was, perhaps, the earliest direct attempt 
at scientific and comprehensive nomenclature. 
The paradisiacal operation of the progenitor of 
mankind afforded rather the elements of language; 
and Apollonius of Perga extended not his enter- 
prize beyond three mathematical figures. No Lin- 
neeus, no Lavoisier, had yet trodden in that bril- 
liant path of intellectual glory; and displayed the 
mighty energy of genius, amidst the abundance, 
and the opulence of imagination, exercising a 
chaste and an unerring judgment. Intrepid exer- 
tion and successful accomplishment; prostrating 
the imbecility of thought, and the timidity of in- 
dolence, and triumphing over the obstinacy of op- 
position, and the malevolence of hostility; had not, 
yet, demonstrated what unexpected results may 
be effected, by the perseverance of industry, the 
ardour of well-directed ambition, and the courage 
of undaunted resolution. It would not, therefore, 
be surprizing if, in nomenclature, error or imper- 
fection should characterize the primary efforts; 
nor was it to be expected, in that age, that Lord 
Verulam, without a precursor, and without a bea- 
con; without a pilot, and without a rudder; should 
have dared to embark on the wide ocean of ono- 
matopaism, 
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» To that great department of the knowledge 
of man to which the memory is the handmaid, 
Baron Verulam assigns the name of History. To 
so much of it as embraces the sphere of human 
action he had the authority of all the Greek wri- 
ters for the application of the term; and for the 
remainder, comprizing in its grasp a great pro- 
portion of the material universe, a Roman exam- 
ple was not wanting. 

The sanntee of history is distributed into na- 
tural and civil. Natural history, according to Lord 
Bacon, includes the ordinary productions of na- 
ture, monstrous productions, and the mechanical 
arts. What would constitute the modern sciences 
of astronomy, meteorology, gedlogy, chemistry, 
mineralogy, botany, and zodlogy, would be com- 
prehended under the first of these subdivisions; 
though it would also almost appear that, as sci- 
ences, they were at that day, with the exception 
of astronomy, entirely destitute of names, and 
that these even the ingenious viscount of St. 
Alban’s does not venture to supply. Not only are 
names wanting, but the boundaries are not defined 
-with precision; and natural philosophy scarcely 
appears. Some mistakes exist also, owing to the 
imperfection of science at that period. Comets 
are regarded as atmospheric phenomena, as much 
as wind and rain; and the history of pretergene- 
rations, or monsters, as a distinct department, is 
perplexing without being useful. Agriculture is 
one of the mechanical arts. 


Civil history, as contradistinguished from na- 
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tural history, comprehends ecclesiastical history, 
civil history’ proper, and literary history. It is 
unnecessary to pursue these subjects into their 
subdivisions; and it may merely be remarked that 
the latter term, literary history, includes a great 


portion of what, in the present times, are term- 
ed the belles-lettres. 


It will soon be perceived what a mass of in- 
congruous subjects is here brought together, in 
consequence of the accidental acceptation of a 
single word. The sun, the moon, wind, rain, fire, 
water, metals, plants, animals, the cultivation of 
the earth, manufactures, prophecies, providence, 
the tenets of Luther, of Calvin, the conspiracy of 
Cataline, the discovery of America; subjects, as 
widely separated in the nature of things as it is 
possible for the imagination to conceive, are col- 
lected under the general name of history, because 
the memory is supposed to be exercised in rela- 
tion to them. The term history was never used, 
in such a sense, before it was thus applied by 
Lord Bacon; it has never come into use, in this 
sense, since his time; and it may, confidently, be 
asserted that it will never come into use, in this 
sense. The association is loose, and unphilosophi- 
cal; and cannot withstand the test of a close in- 
vestigation. : 


Feigned history, in the system of Sir Francis 
Bacon, is the basis of the second division. He 
applies to it the name of Poesy. This term must 
not be associated with the idea of verse. A true 
history may be in verse, and is not poesy. A 
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feigned history may be in prose, and is poesy. 
Verse itself belongs to the succeeding department. 
Satires, elegies, epigrams, odes, and other similar 
compositions, are referred to philosophy, and the 
arts of speech. Forged histories, counterfeited 
chronicles, and fictitious biographies, are, on the 
contrary, parts of poesy. 


Notwithstanding this extremely devious, and 
almost absurd adjustment of the boundaries of 
the department of poesy, the subdivision of it is 
very elegant. Lord Verulam divides poesy into 
the epic, the dramatic, and the allegorical. 


History treads upon the earth, and poesy is 
only the dream of knowledge. The functions of 
reason are more elevated; and to them are appro- 
priated the designations of philosophy, and of the 
sciences. | 


198. 
Philo- 
sophy. 


Philosophy, by Bacon, is divided according to . 


its objects. Here he attains the true principle 
on which human knowledge ought to be divided. 
It is much to be regretted that he did not com- 
mence on this principle; instead of assuming that 
of the faculties of the mind, employed on the 
objects. 


The principle, on which this great depart- 
ment is to be divided, being in itself correct, 
the subdivision is very beautiful and happy. The 
great objects of philosophy are three; God, nature. 


and man. 
2k 
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_ He is much embarrassed by primitive philo- 
sophy, which is to precede these subdivisions. 
It is not in my power to conyey a clear idea of 
what he here intends. It is one universal science, 
the mother of the rest; and of which they are 
only parts. It handles only the summits of things. 
It is a receptacle of axioms, which are not parts 
of any special science; but rather common to all 
sciences, or to most of them. It is not logic, nor 
natural theology, nor natural philosophy, nor me- 
taphysics. It treats of the accessory conditions of 
entities, which may be called transcendants; as 
multitude, paucity, similitude, diversity, possibility 
and impossibility, entity and nonentity. It deter- 
mines the reasons why some things in nature are 
so numerous, and so large; and why other things 
are so few, and so small; why gold is less abun- 
dant than iron, and why grass is more plentiful 
than are roses. It discovers the causes, why, be- 
tween putrefaction and vegetation, there is the in- 
termediate object of moss; between animals and 
plants, the oyster; between worms and the higher 
animals, rats and mice; between birds and quad- 
rupeds, the flittermouse or bat; between birds 
and ordinary fishes, the flying-fish; between quad- 
rupeds and fishes, the seal; why iron is attracted 
by the magnet, and not by other iron; why gold 
has an affinity to mercury, and not to other gold. 
This primitive philosophy contains a substantial 
and solid inquiry into these transcendants, or 
adventitious conditions of entities. The whole sub- 
ject is utterly incomprehensible by me, and. I 
presume will be found so by others. It is proba- 
bly the evidence of a mind, great in itself, be- 
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wildered among the frivolities surrounding it; 
and which had been raised into disproportionate 
and transitory importance. 


There is a fault in the subdivision of the se- 
eond branch, that of nature, which arises out of 
the erroneous principle on which the general sys- 
tem is constructed; that of partitioning knowledge 
into its provinces according to the - intellectual 
faculties. All the subjects which appear in the 
first province, as the component parts of natural 
history, appear again, and in the same order, in 
the third province, as component parts of natural 
philosophy. What is the distinction between them, 
as parts of the first province, or of the third; as 
parts of history, or of philosophy? The distinc- 
tion consists merely in this. Natural history in- 
quires into, and reports, the fact itself; physics, 
the causes likewise. It will be soon obvious that 
this wide separation of the same subjects, and 
in the same succession, in reference only to this 
distinction, is multiplying sciences without any 
useful effects. Every subject is partially treated. 
In a distribution of knowledge, according to the 
objects with which it is concerned, the subject 
when fully met, should be fully disposed of. Light 
or electricity should not be the subjects each of 
two sciences; one referring it to memory, and the 
other to reason. This duplication of sciences, this 
recurrence of the same set of sciences in two 
different branches, would be an essential defect 
in any system. This fault is unavoidable in Lord 
Bacon’s system. There are, in fact, two distinct 
and incompatible principles of division, operating 
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at the same time, one referring to the faculties 
of the mind, and the other to extrinsic objects; 
and incongruity must be the inevitable result. 


201. The term philosophy is, and has always been, 
Vague : : 

import One of the most vague and indefinite employed 
Bente in language. Lord Bacon lays it down as a rule, 
losophy. in his progression, to invent no new terms; but 
to use, in all instances, existing words. The im- 
port of these however he would generally wish 
to change. Success has not followed him in these 
changes; and poetry, metaphysics, and magic, still | 
remain terms in language, but none of them are 
used to express the ideas which Lord Bacon would 
wish to attach to them. Hence arises new con- 
fusion; and the science of metaphysics, as in- 
tended by Lord Bacon, can never be intelligibly 
expressed in modern language by that term. 
Without an attention to this circumstance, it 
would be impossible to comprehend the arrange- 
ment, which Lord Bacon makes, of the sciences, 
which grow out of his second branch; that of 
nature. With an exact comprehension of the di- 
vision of natural philosophy, as made by Lord 
Bacon, will afterwards be better apprehended the 
alterations and improvements introduced into that 
department by D’Alembert, of France; and by the 

late President of the United States of America. 


202. Lord Bacon divides natural philosophy into 
Saree theoretic and practical. Theoretic natural philo- 
bees sophy he subdivides into physics and metaphy- 
by Lord Si¢cs. Physics comprehend three sciences; none 


Bacon in of whieh, however, have names. The first would 
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relate.to the elements of bodies, the second to @ con- 
. : : fused 
the general construction of the material universe, manner. 
and the third to particular bodies. ‘The latter is 
either concrete or abstract; the first relating to 
substances themselves, the second to their quali- 
ties. Here Lord Bacon exhibits great presumption, 
onethe one hand, by asserting that he can demon- 
strate the opinion of the diurnal motion of the 
earth to be most false; and great weakness, on 
the other, by his credence in astrology. Metaphy- 
sics, for he uses the term here in an entirely 
new sense, the second part of theoretic or spe- 
culative natural philosophy, regards forms and 
final. causes, and is a subject still more inexpli- 
cable than his former department of primitive 
philosophy. Practical, or operative, natural philo- 
sophy comprehends mechanics, and magic; the 
first produced from physics, the second from me- 
taphysics. This magic he defines to be a science 
which, from occult forms, deduces wonderful ope- 
rations; and by joining actives with passives dis- - 
closes the secrets of nature. To complete this 
confused and unintelligible mass, mathematics 
are now introduced, and are made a part of me- 
‘taphysics. They are divided into pure mathema- 
tics, and mixed mathematics; the former includ- 
ing arithmetic, and geémetry; the latter perspec- 
tive, music, meiaiabnidia i gedgraphy, sralsentune 
and engineering. 
tei : ! 
Thus, though the general division of Bacon, 
of the objects of philosophy into Deity, nature, 
and man, is so happy; yet, in deducing the sci- 
2L 
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ences appertaining to the great branch of nature, 
the most strange and I waerKier is _ 
duced. ‘y 


Equally chaotic will be found Lord Neibnins 
subdivision of the third great branch, man. 

It may, therefore, be inferred, that the opera- 
tions of Lord Bacon, in relation to the arrange- 
ment of human knowledge, and to the classifi- 
cation of the sciences, have been attended with 
little other practical result than the correct and 
elegant developement of philosophy into its three 
general ramifications. Accordingly, repeated exer- 
tions have been since made, on the one hand, to 
improve Lord Bacon’s system, by deducing from 
the several provinces more apposite subdivisions; 
and on the other to devise a system founded en- 
tirely on different principles. It is unnecessary 
to observe that in this honourable, and probably 
extremely useful exertion, so great a degree of 
success has not yet, in any instance, been attain- 
ed, as to produce a system generally mney 
to the scientific world. a 

iad 

The radical principle of the partition, in the 
system of Lord Bacon, is erroneous. Human 
knowledge can, by no means, be referred to the 
faculties of the mind, employed in the acquisi- 
tion of it. The possession and exercise of all the 
faculties of the mind are requisite with respect 
to all knowledge. Nor is Lord Bacon’s enumera- 
tion of those faculties by any means complete, — 
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» As little may the various ‘subjects of know- 
ledge be referred to the particular faculties that 
may be supposed to predominate, when applied 
to them. Even subjects apparently the most dry, 
and abstracted, require the exercise of all the 
faculties. Memory, imagination, and judgment, 
are employed in arithmetic; and are employed 
in poetry. Natural and civil history, which are 
referred to memory, require as much judgment; 
as language and belles-lettres, which are rofamaad 
to ae do of memory. 


| The distribution of the subjects of human 
knowledge according to the mental faculty sup- 
posed to be employed, or to be principally em- 
ployed, in relation to them, may perhaps be illus- 
trated ” preeenieeis drawn from ordinary life. 
If, in ordinary life, a person elated of. a 
Henge estate should be disposed to make an in- 
ventory of it, and should be imagined to haye 
derived his resources from three distinct funds, 
each producing him an equal annual revenue; in 
determining to arrange the objects not according 
- to any natural affinities, placing implements of 
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agriculture together, and articles. of household | 


furniture together, but according to the fund out 
of which they might happen to have been pur- 
chased; the effect would resemble the operation 
of Lord Bacon’s principle. Objects, allied in na- 
ture, would be widely separated by art; and ob- 
jects, widely separated by nature, would, by art, 
be brought into contact. A plough and a. cravat 
would be associated, merely because they may 
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happen to have been acquired from the same 
fund; a horse and a musical instrument would 
be found together; here a portion of the library 
joined to a part of the live-stock; and there a 
chirurgical, or a philosophical, apparatus blended 
with the last crops from the farm, or a cargo of 
goods on the ocean. Tay 
In like manner, would an inextricable. con- 
fusion and perplexity characterize the enumera- 
tion, if the principle, assumed for the arrangement 
of the objects, should be, that of the tools or in- 
struments with which they might have been fabri- 
cated. Here a certain set of objects would appear 
together, because the hammer was determined to 
be the principal tool or instrument in the fabri- 
cation of them; and. elsewhere, perhaps, objects 
of equal dissimilitude referred to the chisel, and 
to the saw. In science, as in business, nature 
peremptorily commands that her aflinities shall 
not be disregarded. pc praabat 
When I had the honour, at Princeton, of a 
personal interview with the president and_pro- 
fessors of the college of New-Jersey, on the eighth 
day of February 1816; for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the system, which this discussion is de- 
signed to develope; a remark was made, on the 
subject of nomenclature, by the reverend Dr. Ash- 
bel Green, president of that institution, which 
may be applied with very great foree to the sys- 
tem of Lord Bacon. It was observed, that i¢, is 
much easier, in practice, to introduce terms entirely 
new, than to change the meaning of terms already 
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-peceived in language. This judicious and sound 
remark is abundantly verified, on a reference to 
the facts, in relation to the nomenclature of Lord 
Bacon. The invention of new terms is disapproved 
by him; and Aristotle is directly censured on that 
account. The liberty of changing the meaning of 
received terms is, on the contrary, claimed; and 
exercised in the fullest latitude. As instances, the 
five terms of philosophy, history, poetry, meta- 
physics, and magic, may be given. These terms 
continue to be used at this day, in the same senses 
that they were used before the time of Lord Ba- 
con; and no one of them has been received into 
language in the sense which Lord Bacon would 
attach to it. Philosophy includes all science, as 
much as it before did; and not one particular 
province. Natural history, and civil history, have 
never yet been brought together, as parts of one 
general science. They preserve, in every discus- 
sion, the separation and distance which nature and 
reason have assigned them. The Travels of Ana- 
charsis are not, in modern parlance, poetry, which 
they would be by Lord Bacon’s limitations of the 
meaning of the term; and the production of Lu- 
- eretius, and the Botanic Garden of Dr. Darwin, 
are poetry, in modern parlance, though Lord Ba- 
con would exclude them; and refer the one to 
philosophy, and the other to history. The term 
metaphysics is still applied to the mind, and not 
to the forms and final causes of physical objects ; 
and the term magic still imports superstitious 
mysteries, and not a rational use of recondite na- 
tural principles. Every attempt to change the 


meaning of receiyed terms has failed; and, on 
2M 
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the contrary, the judicious introduction of new 
terms has abundantly succeeded. Phlogiston, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen; the whole botanical and chemical 
nomenclature; attest the correctness of the posi- 
tion stated by the reverend Dr. Green; and prove 
that a system, formed on correct principles, must 
carry its nomenclature with it. The system of 
Lord Bacon was never received on the continent 
of Europe, until the time of D’Alembert; and, 
neither in Great Britain itself, nor on the con- 
tinent of Europe, has the nomenclature been 
adopted. be 

So great a blaze of intellectual glory as, in 
consequence of the honourable and manly exer- 
tions of Lord Bacon, encompassed Great Britain, 
could not, however, long distinguish that country, 
without exciting the emulation of the rival genius 
of France; and Des Cartes treads, with a rapid 
step, in the splendid career of the learned yis- 
count of St. Alban’s. yawning 


Of military characters, few than Des Cartes 
have attained greater celebrity, in the annals of 
science. At his day tuo, science began to be ya- 
lued, and to be honoured in the external. world, 
He received himself tributes of high respect. 
His sovereign, the king of France, settled upon 
him an annual revenue; and the queen of Sweden 
formally invited him into her dominions, adding 
to a pecuniary income a real estate. After his 
decease, in that country, his remains were requir- 
ed by, and conceded to France; and a magnificent 
interment manifested how much he was an object 
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of national. regard. Since the superior merit of 
Sir Isaac Newton, that of Des Cartes has not been 
sufficiently appreciated. To Boccacio belongs the 
honour of having been the earliest to use verna- 
cular language, in elegant prose composition; but 
in the application of vernacular language to sci- 
ence the first was Des Cartes. | 


| _ The Cartesian system of philosophy is. ex+ 209. 
tremely neat and perspicuous in its divisions, system. 
Anterior to the consideration of the things, with 
which the human mind is conversant; it, requires 
a recognition of those principles of reasoning by 
which its investigations must be regulated. As- 
sociated with these, mathematical truths are inge- 
niously considered. Metaphysics, embracing theo- 
logy, and the philosophy of the human mind, 
immediately succeed. Then follow physics; in- 
cluding astronomy, and~ the knowledge of the 
earth, the air, water, fire, the magnet, light, mi- 
nerals, plants, animals, and) especially man, me- 
dicine, ethics; and the. mathematical arts. The 
ambition of the author would have presented to 
mankind an entire body of philosophy, in a me- 
‘thod of more than ordinary clearness; if, on the 
one hand, the materials of knowledge had. in. his 
age been more abundant, and, on the other, the 
love of it more expanded. His enterprize ‘is ne- 
cessarily limited; but in every step which he ad- 
vances, in the execution of it, clearness, preci- 
sion, and. Sound judgment, designate his pragreas 


| In this literary belligerence iews is) given aio. 
for blow; and Mr. Hobbes, of England, quickly ,,\\"... 
follows the philosopher of France. 
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Mr. Hobbes divides human knowledge into 
two great departments; the knowledge of fact, 
and that of consequences. Sensation and remini- 
scence are the sources of the first; and they con- 
stitute absolute knowledge. Reasoning defines the 
latter, and the knowledge is conditional. If these 
be the premises, and these the data; such is the 
conclusion, and such are the results. To the 
knowledge of facts when registered, he appropri- 
ates, in the same manner as Lord Bacon, the de- 
nomination of history. All facts which are inde- 
pendent of human yolition compose natural histo- 
ry. Civil history comprehends those which are 
connected with the volition of man. To the con- 
sequences resulting from affirmations he assigns 
the appellation of science; which is regarded as 
synonymous with philosophy. The dominion of 
science is elucidated by a tabular representation. 


Science, or philosophy, is either natural philo- 
sophy, or civil philosophy. Natural philosophy 
commences with that primary philosophy which 
regards, in the abstract, quantity, and the laws 
of motion. Mathematics, including geémetry and 
arithmetic; cosmography, including astronomy, and 
gedgraphy; and mechanics, including engineering, 
architecture, and navigation; compose the remain- 
der of the science, so far as relates to quantity 
and motion determined. He assumes the office of 
the nomenclator, and introduces the new science 
of sciography; while it would appear that the terms 
aérology, mineralogy, and botany, had, in his day, 
not yet found admission into language; and as 
well with respect to them, as with respect to a 
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science which he would found on the. senses of 
touch, taste, and smell, he is not so adventurous 
as to attempt a name. He treats astrology with 
respect. Optics and music would almost form a 
part of what is the modern zodlogy. On the basis 
of the passions of man he erects the science 
of ethics. Four important sciences result from 
id Poetry; rhetoric, logic, and esi ula 


silks the iyvtem of Mr. Hobbes there appears 
to be nothing gained. Compared with that of Lord 
Bacon it is meagre; and contrasted with that of 
Des Cartes it is marked by an obvious inferiority 
of method. Combinations peculiarly absurd cha- 
racterize its concluding arrangements. 


‘In the very year immediately succeeding the 
publication of the system of Mr. Hobbes, at Lon- 
don, appeared, at Paris, that of the Sieur de Les- 
clache. 


~The work of the Sieur de Lesclache presents 
a very rare and singular object. It is a quarto 
volume, composed entirely of engravings, without 
- any letter press. In these is exhibited an abridg- 
ment of philosophy in tables; or, in other words, 
a systematic developement of all human know- 
ledge, addressed at the same time to the under- 
standing, and to the eye. It would only be neces- 
sary that the analysis should be correct, and the 
nomenclature compendious, to render a task of 
this description as useful in practice, as in the 


design it is inigemigtis, 
, 2N 
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A comprehensive definition is given of philo- 
sophy. It is “a very certain and a very evident 
knowledge of human and divine things, which 
men may acquire by their understanding.” 


It is divided into contemplative and practical. 
Contemplative philosophy regards three several 
departments; first, corporeal things; secondly, spi- 
ritual beings; and thirdly, things which are com- 
mon to corporeal things and to spiritual beings. 
To these departments are respectively appropri- 
ated the names of physics; for the French word 
will not bear a singular translation in the English 
language; natural theology, and general science. 
Practical philosophy is beautifully subdivided. It 
conducts the action first of the understanding, 
and then receives the appellation of logic; and 
secondly of the -will, when it is denominated 
morals. , | 


vag 

In prosecuting the subject the Sieur de Les- 
clache selects these five departments as compre- 
hending the whole range of human. knowledge 
and acquirement; and marshals them in a rank 
distinct from that deduced by the analysis, of 
which though the reasons are not given, the re- 
sults are evidently advantageous. . 9 
All human knowledge, according to the Sieu 

de Lesclache, would then be arranged under the 
following five great sciences; logic, general sci- 
ence, physics, morals, and natural theology. His 
system appears to be perfectly disembarrassed of 
the term metaphysics. Under the second denomi- 
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nation, however, of general science; both from the 
table of philosophy at large, and from the three 
particular tables which elucidate the subjects com- 
prehended under the term of general science; 
much of what would now be deemed metaphysi- 
cal disquisition is contained. 


The flames. of war, once enkindled, are apt 
to inyolye others than the original parties; and 
while England and France haye hitherto been 
the exclusive combatants, the brave Comenius, 
of Moravia, now interposes to represent the. dig- 
mes of the Germanic empire. | 00. 99 

ee born in 1592, and suildimicl a pas. 
nee at the age of twenty-four, belonged, to: the 
intrepid phalanx of the protestants; and. religious 
persecution, ever the foe of learning, drove him 
from his native country. Poland, Sweden; England, 
offered, him an asylum. His personal preference 
directed him to the latter country; but. political 
ferments, always engrossing for the time» being, 
the exclusive attention of the human mind, and 
England just entering into the infelicitous state 
of civil warfare, he left it, in the year: 1644, for 
Sweden, His reception was honourable, but sub- 
sequent considerations, induced his removal. to 
Amsterdam; where, in 1674, he closed a long, 
an active, and a useful, life. | wena, 
wi & ) ode) buy 
_ Comenius is the author of a production: more 
singular, and more ingenious, than that. of. the 
Sieur de Lesclache. It is a work composed of 
ene thousand sentences, divided into one hundred 
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chapters; in the composition of which, he has 
contrived to introduce almost every word used 
in any ordinary language. By contrasting these 
sentences, in any one language, which is known, 
or which has been acquired; against the same iri 
every other language, which is desired to be— 
known; a very commodious and efficient method 
is presented for the acquisition of all languages. 
I have seen these sentences in six languages; 
the Latin, the Greek, the English, the German, 
the French, and the Italian. A more happy or 
expeditious method of imparting a knowledge of 
them could not be devised. But he has not con- 
fined himself to the mere task of constructing 
unconnected sentences, containing the words of 
ordinary language. He has so combined them ‘as 
to constitute a complete body of knowledge; suc- 
cinct indeed with respect to its compass, but 
competent ‘to evolve all its parts, in a handsome 
analysis. This ingenious and elaborate production 
bears the title of “the waite gate of partis 
wplonkens 2 | vase 

 omotiinih sets out with a -proposition which 
would, perhaps, startle the modern cultivators of 
science. He has laid the foundation of all ‘erudi- 
tion, who has : perfectly acquired the nomencla- 
ture of the objects’ of! nature, and of art. °'To 
know in what consists the differences of things, 
and to be able to designate those differences by 
proper appellations, is the essence of human 
learning. Words are the signs of things; and’ 
he, who properly understands the words, must 
understand the things which they signify. Both 
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ought to be taught together. It is absurd to sepa- 

rate them. There is no difficulty in the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge of both, if the concinnous 
order of nature be observed. 

The principle of the first division is extreme- 
ly exact. All things are comprehended under the 
general heads of nature, man, and God. Philoso- 
phy is the investigation of the causes of things. 
It comprehends five great branches; metaphysics, 
physics, mathematics, ethics, and philology. 


. The first edition of Comenius appeared in 
Poland, in the year 1634, and in 1638 and 1643, 
impressions were made in Holland, but having 
himself prepared the work for the English press 
in 1659, it was not actually executed until 1685; 
only two years previous to the grand operations, 
in science, of Sir Isaac Newton, and Mr. ‘Locke. 
In the mean time the Cartesian philosophy was 
renovated and enlarged by Le Grand} and a notice 
of the improvements made by him will complete 
all that is necessary to be observed, with respect 
to the divisions of human knowledge, anterior 
to Mr. Locke. 


The work of Le Grand, appeared at Nurem- 
berg, in the year 1679. All human knowledge 
is by him distributed into three great provinces; 
metaphysics, physics, and morals. These are sub- 
divided into ten several departments, or principal 
sciences, Logic is the first of these; and is. im- 
mediately followed by theology, and the subject 
of the spiritual world. General physics constitute 

20 
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the fourth branch; the material world and the 
heavens are the subjects of the fifth; and the 
four elements of the next. Animated nature, in 
general, inclusive of plants, forms one great sci- 
ence; but man is separated from it, and what 
concerns him, regarded as an animal, is erected 
into a distinct science. ‘The human mind and 
morals occupy the two last departments. Thus 
the Cartesian philosophy, in itself luminous and 
distinct, in relation to its divisions, was brought 
to the summit of its perfection, by the labours of 
Le Grand; just before it was about to be extin- 
guished and lost in the splendor of the New- 
tonian. 


214. The celebrated disquisition of Mr. Locke, on 
Lgcka: the intellect of man, was completed for the press 
in the year 1687; and, in that same year, appear- 
ed the mathematical principles of natural philo- 
sophy, by Sir Isaac Newton. These two works 
have changed the destinies of the human race. 
They have effected a ‘revolution, of which the 
force will not be spent, while man’ remains upon 
this earth. The names of Locke and of Newton 
will for ever be coéxistent with science. They 
reflect immortal honour on the English nation. 
To her, and to them, a debt of gratitude is. vast 
which can never Peete 


Seldom has been exhibited, in the igiaied of 
the human mind, a course of thinking so pro- 
found, so patient, so candid, as that of Locke. 
How great is his assiduity, how distinguished is 
his perseverance? Is it credible that such a man 
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was exposed to inconveniences and. persecutions 
from the insolence of a servile courtier, and the 
baseness of an unprincipled king? 


Philosophers» have rendered great injury to 
the cause of Christianity, and particularly those 
of France. Newton and Locke are, however, dis- 
tinguished as two philosophers, who have ren- 
dered it the most essential services. The latter 
days of both were devoted to its interests: New- 
ton published observations on the prophecies of 
Daniel, and on the apocalypse of St. John. He 
endeavours to prove that the famous prophecy of 
Daniel’s weeks was an express prediction of the 
Messiah; and was fulfilled in the institution. of 
Christianity. Locke wrote a treatise on the rea- 
sonableness of Christianity, and a paraphrase and 
notes on the epistles of St. Paul. The. produc- 
tions of these two celebrated and profound ‘philo- 
sophers, both laymen, have not only rendered 
more service to the cause of Christianity. than 
the writings of all other philosophers have been 
able to do it harm; but they have even been more 
serviceable than the whole mass of theological 
- controversialists. 


The labours of Mr. Locke, in his essay on 
the human understanding, were crowned by an 
attempt to divide the sciences. The last chapter 
of that discussion is on this express subject. It is 
a very short chapter, not occupying much more 
than a page; and though the ultimate discussion of 
a very long and elaborate work, might appear as 
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the commencement of a task of equally protract- 
ed and difficult accomplishment. Mr. Locke does 
not appear, during his subsequent. life, to have 
added any thing, on this subject, to what is con- 
tained in that chapter; nor ever to have under- 
taken to carry out, and reduce to practice, his 
own division. . | 


It was the perusal of that chapter, in the year 
4788, or at some period not long anterior to it, 
which gave origin to the present enterprize. The 
system which it is the object of this discussion 
to develope was completed in the year 1795; 
and was begun to be divulged in the year 18413. It 
now asks the investigation of the cultivators of 
science in the western hemisphere. We have re- 
ceived much from the other hemisphere, and we 
owe something in return. In the cause of science 
even the attempt to be useful is laudable; and if 
the classification of the sciences has not been ef- 
fected, it is the duty of my fellow citizens, by sup- 
porting and following up the attempt, to secure 
that yet ungathered laurel for the Columbian re- 
public. 

The system of Lord Verulam was, unquestion- 
ably, before the eye of Mr. Locke; and as he 
takes no notice of it, and. commences a division 
of human knowledge, on original principles, pos- 
sessing no resemblance to the former, it must 
be presumed. that, on due examination, the mind 
of Mr. Locke became fully satisfied of its imper- 
fection, and inadequacy. _ 
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Mr. Locke divides all that can fall within the 
compass of the human uncertain into three 


great on ey 


The first comprehends things as they exist 
in themselves; the nature of all beings, mate- 
rial and spiritual; their constitutions, their pro- 
perties, their relations, and operations. To desig- 
nate this province, he would appropriate the term 
physica. He would use this term in a sense a 
little more enlarged than customary; so as to 
include not merely the objects of the material 
universe, but those of the spiritual also. It would 
be synonymous with the term natural philosophy. 
Its object is bare speculative truth. Theology, 
spiritual beings, the human mind, natural bodies, 
all their respective affections, among them arith- 
metic and geémetry; in short, whatever can afford 
the mind of man any speculative truth; fall un- 
yrs ante branch. 


“The second province is established on the 
basis of human action. What man, regarded as a 
being possessed of reason, and of volition, ought 
to do for the attainment of any end, and especial- 
ly happiness, would be here comprized. It is -the 
skilful and correct application of his powers to 
the attainment of good and useful objects. It is 
the investigation of those rules of human actions, 
and those estimates of them, which conduct to 
happiness; and of the means of reducing them to 
practice. Its object is not bare speculation, not 


the mere knowledge of truth, but a complete 
aP 
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knowledge of rectitude in action; anda conduct 
in perfect conformity to that knowledge. To this 
province Mr. Loeke would appropriate the name 
of practica; of which ethics constitute the most 
considerable department. . 


The instruments and the means by which both 
physical and practical knowledge are attained, and 
are’ communicated, compose the third province. 
It considers the nature of the signs, of which the 
mind makes use; either in understanding things, 
or in imparting its knowledge. Of these the most 
usual are words. They are the representatives of 
ideas. With the exception of the mind itself, no 
subject is actually present to its contemplation. 
Ideas are the representatives of things. The ideas 
in one human mind cannot immediately be expos- 
ed to the view of another. Fleeting in their own 
nature, the mind cannot, without the intervention 
of some instrument, treasure its own ideas. Signs 
become necessary for the communication of our 
ideas to the minds of others, as well as to record 
them for our own use. The most convenient signs 
are articulate sounds, and ideas and words are 
the great instruments of knowledge. As such, 
they are no despicable subject of contemplation, 
in taking a view of the whole extent of human 
knowledge. To this province Mr. Locke would ap- 
propriate the name of  semiotica. ‘This term is de- 
vised by him, from the Greek word, eye; sig- 
num, a sign. As words are the principal signs it 
might ade, with sufficient aptitude, receive the 
denomination of logica. | roth 
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- Such are the three great provinces of the in- 
tellectual world. They are entirely different from 
one another; wholly separate, and distinct. 
It is a great beauty in the system of Mr. Locke 
that the sciences are divided according to the na- 
ture of the subjects; and not according to the fa- 
culties of the mind, employed, or supposed to be 
employed, on them. It is, therefore, much to» be 
regretted that he did not pursue his own division; 
and exhibit a complete subdivision, and develope- 
ment of the sciences. That of the first province 
or branch alone would have been highly interest- 
“ | 
res rivior ae bord: 

_ Popular ratenatin has not yielded to ene wiki 
of Mr. Locke in enlarging the import of) the term 
physics;'so as to include under it the divine and 
the human mind. Equally unbending has it proved 
to those of Dr. Campbell; who, in his philosophy 
of rhetoric, earnestly solicits the same. favour: for 
the term physiology. nobolont oF) dtelweitie 

The sibanitie of pear nae in the same 
Sitarinee or department both material ‘and spiri- 
tual being will hereafter be investigated. It may 
in the mean time be remarked that it ‘has the 
decided, approbation not only of Dr. Campbell; 
but of Dr. Adam Smith, and of Professor Stewart, 
of — 


Iti is observed with sbapdece to. the ives pro- 
vince, denominated practica, that its most consi- 
derable branch is ethics. It is however difficult 
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to determine, the author having left no aid, when 
the ethics are taken out of this province, what 
composes the remainder of it. Are the mechani- 
cal, or the fine arts, parts of practica? Is religion 
a part of this eg tre Are medicine, agricul- 
ae ae waa 1 by 1 DAN ey 
7 ae! ps pk 

In like manner in tre third province, which 

is occupied with the doctrine or learning of signs, 
it is observed that words are the most usual 
signs. Are, or are not, any other signs intended 
to be included in this province? Would algebra 
be here?) Would heraldry? 
If language alone occupies the third province 

a change is desired of the meaning of the term 
logic. Mr. Locke seems to be embarrassed by the 
want of a plural to that word in the English lan- 
guage, In this instance he translates, what from 
its evident analogy with the two preceding ‘terms 
is intended to be a Greek plural, by an English 
singular. He includes in the province much more 
than appertains to logic, and it is doubtful whether 
logic is really a part of this province; and, if ad- 
mitted, how much more ought to follow. ‘Are 
rhetoric and poetry to be sought for here?! Is it 
intended that history should appear here? It ‘will 
be perceived that the word, criticism, had not been 
introduced into: the: English language when Mr. 
Locke wrote; and that, from the strict analogy 
between the terms Jogiqgue, and critique, in French, 
he is deceived into an improper use of the word 
critic; it never having been adopted in’ the En- 
glish language in one of the senses which it bears 
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in) the French. The: wonderful results which he 
would seem to ‘anticipate from the introduction 
of a new species of logic and criticism, which 
the world had. not before been acquainted with, 
would terminate in nothing else than greater 
precision in the use of words; a tendency which 
every language assumes, in proportion as it “is 
more and more cultivated. 

. ‘It might have been expected, from the active 
and excursive investigations of Leibnitz, that some 
general classification of human knowledge would 
haye been attempted by him. [ am not, however, 
able to present any thing which would be in the 
least degree satisfactory. 


His disciple Wolfius: met with the illiberal 
persecution of the clergy of Saxony; in conse- 
quence of bestowing some encomiums: on the 
moral philosophy of the Chinese. He. produced 
a work, under the title of “Universal Practical 
Philosophy, written in a Mathematical Method.” 
Whatever indications the tithe may offer I have 
not been able to meet with it. 
wo Lam also deprived of the opportunity of now 
examining a system of human knowledge, by an 
English writer, of the name of Croker, author of 
a scientific dictionary. 
dass cs: | | 
The scientific dictionary of Mr. Chambers, 
which appeared in England in the year 1728, 
absorbs; all interest in the bibliography of other 


previous works, of the same description. This is 
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remarkable, not only for a new, and original di- 
vision of human knowledge; but as having laid 
the foundation of the great French encyclopedia. . 
It was one of the most popular works which was 
ever published, and perhaps became so from its 
author’s assuming no pretensions to the charac- 
ter of a philosopher; contented with a sphere of 
humble and _ industrious usefulness. It is © this 
work which is the foundation of Dr. Rees’s Cy- 
clopedia, which is now supplying the people of 
the United States of America, from the Missouri 
to the Atlantic, and from Georgia to Maine, with 
the exquisite treasures of European science;  dif- 
fusing over the new hemisphere all the literary 
opulence of the old. | | 


Mr. Chambers deserves great credit for having 
revived, with equal spirit in the attempt, and 
utility in the result, the ancient Greek terms, 
cyclopedia, and encyclopedia. No terms could more 
definitely express the object intended, and) none 
are clothed with greater elegance. He appears, 
however, to have gone much farther than:any of 
his predecessors; and even than any of the: most 
renowned philosophers. He is not satisfied with 
a most elaborate exposition of all human know- 
ledge in detail, and as its parts are presented: in 
alphabetical: succession; but he endeavours to re- 
duce the whole of it into one science..He is the 
first who has attempted, what may be termed, 
a eterna RON tl mn o universal science, 
| awe 
kod iene had. joel ‘hive very little progress 
towards effecting such a result. Not a single spe- 
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cific science appears in any of his three provinces 
of -history, poetry, and philosophy. Equally re- 
mote is Mr. Locke from any succession of specific 
sciences, susceptible of enumeration, and of con- 
catenation; and exhibiting, as a portion of some 
one of them, every possible subject of human 
knowledge. | . 


Whatever may be thought of the concatena- 
tion of the sciences made by Mr. Chambers; 
whoever will examine his enumeration of forty- 
seven» specific sciences, under the appellations 
which he has attached to them, will find that 
they embrace almost the whole of human know- 
ledge. In this instance he has the honour also 
of laying the foundation for the second great 
French encyclopedia, /’encyclopédie méthodique. 
» If the attention can be invited one step far- 
ther, and induced to bestow a critical examina- 
tion on the nomenclature of Mr. Chambers, it 
will be found that there is not a single name 
that he has attached to the forty-seven sciences 
which he has established, but is still retained in 
language; and, for the most part, in the very 
same senses in which he has made use of them. 
This is a strong evidence of his judgment; and 
he is, in this respect, much more fortunate than 
either Lord Verulam, or Mr. Locke. An: alpha- 
betical reduction of his forty-seven names, and 
a contrast of them with those of the methodic 
encyclopedia, and even with the majuscular terms 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica; will elucidate 
his merit. There are only two of them which do 
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not at this day appear, either as sciences, or as 
arts; either in treatises, or in ordinary. discourse. 
These are analytics, and hydrology, of which the 
first was, in a great measure, superfluous; and 
modern science has not yet attained the perfec- 
tion, which Mr. Chambers would have imparted 
to it, if the second had been admitted... 9) 


While Mr. Chambers is thus, singularly, ju- 
dicious and fortunate, in relation to nomencla- 
ture; he is glaringly defective on the side of 
arrangement. In this respect, he seems to have 
been followed by none. D’Alembert immediate- 
ly abandons him, and returns to Lord. Bacon. 
Nor will his system, in this particular, stand the 
test of investigation. It opens with meteorology, 
and concludes with poetry. Some sciences stand 
in the double relation of genus and_ species. 
Arithmetic is itself a specific science. At the 
same time it includes two other specific sciences; 
analytics, and algebra. The same observation may 
be made respecting ethics, optics, mechanics, py- 
rotechnia, astronomy, and gedgraphy.. Commerce 
is not a part of gedgraphy; and the military art, 
and fortification, appear, with extreme oddity, as 
departments of pyrotechnia, or artificial fire-works. 
In short, the whole of the generic nomenclature 
is as absurd and infelicitous, as the specific -is 
judicious and happy po anne Lay iad wodsio 

lasited 

The systerth of Mr. Ghisnhend with these pre- 
liminary remarks, will be easy to explain. He 
divides all knowledge into natural and artificial. 
Natural is either sensible, or rational; and. arti- 
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ficial either internal, or external.: Natural history 
is sensible natural knowledge. Physics, metaphy- 
sics, mathematics, religion} compose rational! na: 
tural knowledge. Logic ‘is internal artificial: know- 
ledge. External. artificial knowledge is: divisible 
into real and symbolical.. Real external artificial 
knowledge’ embraces, chemistry, mixed’ mathema- 
ties, «and imedical: and» agricultural) information: 
Symbolical. external: artificial knowledge compre- 
hends,: grammar, heraldry, rhetoric, and poetry: 
This, is the whole system. It has no i sa nob 
pisgrephys nor ero 6h tbh v 


This mastioat and unintelligible: generic. no- 
pelbaidewtycd arises entirely from the attempt to 
use received English words in senses: which’ they 
will not bear. The distinctions of the author ‘are 
in themselves perfectly intelligible; but the words 
by which he expresses those distinctions are not 
so. The terms do not express what the author 
intends that they should express; and, at the same 
time; they) do'express' what the author intends 
that they should not express. They involve con- 
trasts which are immediately perceived to be in- 
congruous. We are unable to recognize unnatural 
knowledge; or insensible; or irrational knowledge, 
or unreal arts; which are) all. implied’ by their 
respective positives, natural, sensible, rational, and 
real. At the same time there would be: no: diffi- 
culty: in referring :certain arts to the mind, and 
certain other arts: to material objects; and» noti:a 
great) deal more::in: separating::natural :: history 
from natural philosophy: ‘Here’ is “complete: proof 
of an observation, afterwards: made»by Dr. Wil- 

2R 
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lich; ‘that: without. a new: nomenclature the exact 
classification of ‘science is an) impossibility. The: dis- 
tinctions ‘of Mr. Chambers, in English words, are 
not only» uncouth, but unintelligible; and new 
terms, judiciously constructed, might) have made 
those distinctions, if solid and proper; not only 
perfectly intelligible, but even graceful and har- 
monious in the expression. The propriety of the 
distinctions will be hereafter adverted:»to. His 
terms for universal knowledge, thus presented’ in 
detail, in the alphabetical succession of the words 
which relate to it, are perfectly unexceptionable; 
and will command lasting approbation. The terms 
cyclopedia, and encyclopedia, ave by no-means liable 
to the cavil:which he takes the pains to refute; 
that’ they might import the knowledge of the circle, 
as much as the circle of knowledge. The analogy 
of the language determines them to the latter 
iene and excludes the: former. teher -¥ 
ee VER fon ob -eniepmoll geome 
riubatbrinn it to ane eqpdabineds at: Paris of the 
spuseneliecsiblenstiapelealits by Diderot and D’Al- 
embert;'a division of human knowledge; as pre- 
sented in the philosophical system of Baumeister, 
was published in Holland; a production remarka- 
ble, like: those: of Batavian:: mem in. general, 
a the wie 4p of : ‘its: meri ati Enetinne to 
optar .altbix: TEREE nes PUITI9G ei 
ittnionardits tora fashion arhitch hea been. preva- 
ads the ‘necessary introduction ‘to. all human’ sei- 
enceis made 'to be, logic. History, philosophy, and 
mathematics,) compose the remainder. History*is 
merely the knowledge of facts; whether natural; or 
relative'to nian.) Philosophy is:divided ‘into theore- 
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tie philosophy, and practical philosophy. Physics 
and metaphysics constitute theoretic philosophy. 
Metaphysics are composed of, ontology, cosmolo- 
gy, psychology, and theology. Universal practical 
philosophy, the law of nature, ethics, politics; are 
the four component parts of practical philosophy. 
The fate of the term metaphysics is singular. It 
is, sometimes, made to precede, and, in other in- 
stances, to follow physics; and, after haying been 
placed in: the front rank, by Des Cartes and Le 
Grand, is now restored to the rear, by Baumeis- 
ter. eri 3 ; , 


»» Contemporary with Baumeister, on the’ conti- 
nent, may be regarded Martin in Great . Britain; 
though, in strict chronology, he is anterior in 
some — and later in others. 
bap sige: aie 

. In his philosophical dilsiiaa of or arts 
ain seiences, in his. philosophical grammar, ‘in 
his general magazine of arts and sciences, are 
exhibited bold and persevering exertions to re- 
duce human knowledge into system. He is re- 
markable for spirited attempts in nomenclature, 
‘and, for a preference of Latin radices. His pro- 
ductions are so familiar, and accessible, in Ame- 
rica, that it is sufficient to comprehend them in 
the enumeration of those who have made, or at- 
tempted, arrangements of human knowledge; with- 
out, at present, rendering them the subject of a 
Seen criticism. 
W OLN» 


‘The: wastes siaalein Endvelbpledinici is oily an 
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arrangement is the same; if that may be termed 
arrangement) which is merely alphabetical suc- 
cession of words, with dissertations attached to 
them, either: less complete, or more extended: 
In the French encyclopedia the dissertations 
were more dilated. There were reasons for. it. 
The, readers were more numerous. Paris has a 
continental demand for its productions. ‘That of 
London was merely insular and colonial. The 
dissertations on the words are much more ele- 
gant in the Britannic encyclopedia, and they 
are equally philosophical. In moral and religious 
disquisitions the superiority of the latter is in- 
contestable. The French encyclopedia possesses, — 
however, an enviable ornament in the eorwaws 
nary discourse of D’Alembert. wines 
The preliminary dissertation of the original 
French encyclopedia has been termed one of 
the most capital productions of which the phi- 
losophy of the present age can boast. It is a 
discussion, expressly, on the origin, the progress, 
and the affiliations of the sciences. If, therefore, 
Europe could have presented a correct systema- 
tization of the sciences, here it might have been 
expected to be found. So far from. it, on the’con- 
trary, no original system is offered; that of Lord 
Bacon is revived; and, the assertion is advanced, 
directly, and in express terms, that the task, is 
of impossible execution. | 
| woitsog 

It will be only necessary, Hy me review 
the alterations of Lord Bacon’s system, made by 
M. D°’Alembert; and to examine how far those 
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alterations are, on the one hand, emendations 
and improvements; or, on the other, deteriora- 
tions. 

* | . 
» The encyclopedia of Messieurs Diderot and 
D°Alembert professes to. have in view two ob- 
jects. The first of these is, to exhibit the order 
and concatenation of human knowledge. The se- 
cond is, to present an accurate dictionary of arts, 
of sciences, and of trades; and a rational ex- 
position of their respective principles. It is pro- 
nounced difficult to comprize in a system, which 
shall be characterized by unity, the . infinitely 
varied ramifications of human knowledge. It is 
notwithstanding beautifully deduced. It is divided 
into direct and reflected. The first is independent 
of volition. Our own existence is the first step 


in knowledge, and that of extrinsic objects the 


second. Direct knowledge appears to afford no 
basis for sciences. These depend entirely on the 
reflected. No order or concatenation of the. sci- 
ences is, however, produced; and the first object 
proposed to be attained is, gradually, abandoned. 
Reasons, which are far from being satisfactory, 
or even plausible, are assigned for not discussing 
the sciences in distinct treatises. It was obviously 
impossible, until they were reduced into system, 
so that they might not only be distinct; but be 
at the same time so comprehensive as to include 
every subject of human knowledge, under some 
one of them. The failure of the main design 
sufficiently accounts for the inexecution of the 


parts. 
28 
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D*Alembert changes the order of the subjects. 
Bacon deduced the faculties in the order of, me- 
mory, imagination, and judgment; and the cor- 
responding proyinces of knowledge in the order 
of, history, poetry, and philosophy. D°Alembert 
arranges the faculties in the order of; memory, 
judgment, and imagination; and the departments 
of knowledge in that of, history, philosophy, and 
poetry. No satisfactory reason is assigned for the 
alteration. ‘The order of Lord Bacon is unques- 
tionably the natural order; and, in this respect, 
the original system is altered, but by no means 
improved. Fo 


The first province, that of history, is divided 
by Lord Bacon into natural and civil; by D’Alem- 
bert into sacred, civil, and natural. ‘The prefer- 
ence would in this instance again attach to the 
original system. Kcclesiastical history is not, in 
its essence and nature, distinct from civil his- 
tory. Lord Bacon’s division of civil history, into 
sacred, civil proper, and literary, is much prefer- 
able to that of D’Alembert. The order of Lord 
Bacon; that of, natural history and civil history; 
is better than the order of D’Alembert; that of, 
sacred history, civil a and natural ye 


In the second province of D?Alembert, stink 
is the third of Lord Bacon, an alteration is made 
in the arrangement of the subjects. The .arrange- 
ment of Lord Bacon is, God, nature, man. That 
of D’Alembert.is, God, man, nature. This is a 
real improvement. Either the succession of, na- 
ture, man, God, ascending from material to men- 
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tal objects, interposing the combination of both; 
or that of, God, man, nature, descending from 
the spiritual department to the material, the 
combined form equally interyening, would be 
correct; but the succession of Lord Bacon, God, 
nature, man, separating the subject of mind by 
the intervention of the material universe, appears 
to haye no reason or propriety in its favour. 


In like manner, in the subdivision of the third 
branch of D’Alembert, nature, the second of Lord 
Bacon, the superiority is evidently on the side 
of D°Alembert. The science of nature is ele- 
gantly and perspicuously distributed into, mathe- 
matics, and physics; and the order is correct, 
mathematics before physics, the knowledge of the 
instrument before that of the object on which it 
is to be subsequently employed. With the same 
propriety arithmetic is made to precede gedme- 
try. If the subject of mathematics be pursued, 
on the system of D°’Alembert, to its remotest 
ramifications, the same preference will attach to 
it. His subdivision of the pure mathematics is 
correct, analytic, and insusceptible of any im- 
provement. Arithmetic proper precedes algebra, 
algebra precedes fluxions, and the elementary 
gedmetry precedes the transcendant. The phy- 
sicomathematics will be the subject of future re- 
mark. A variety of names likewise appear which 
are very useful. The terms, hydrostaties, hy- 
draulies, dynamics, optics, pneumatics, acoustics, 
zoblogy, botany, mineralogy, chemistry; are now 
found in scientific language. The science of na- 
ture, as subdivided and arranged in the system 
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of Lord Bacon, is, on the contrary, an entire 
mass of confusion and disorder. 


In the subdivision of the third branch of Lord 
Bacon, which is the second of D’Alembert, man; 
the perspicuity is greatest in the system of the 
latter. Both, however, will be found sufficiently 
defective; and the diversity of results is truly 
surprizing. Medicine, cosmetics; athletics, paint- 
ing, and music; are deduced in this branch, by 
Lord Bacon. By D’Alembert, music and painting 
are made parts of poetry; and medicine, it is be- 
lieved, belongs to history. Agriculture, in Lord 
Bacon, is a part of history; in D°’Alembert, of 
philosophy. Architecture is a part of ee in 
D’Alembert; of philosophy, in —— 


The arrangement of painting, sculpture, music, 
architecture, and the fine arts in general, in the 
province of poetry; though so revolting to the 
mind, at the very first view; is, yet, a correct 
deduction from the principle of the division. 


Viewed as a whole, the arrangement of D°Al- 
embert, though it improves the clearness of some 
of the parts, still rather increases than diminishes 
the general confusion. There are many curious 
and useless repetitions. ‘The frivolous matters 
are not expunged. The deduction of specific and 
individual sciences is much more remote than in 
the system of Mr. Chambers. On the contrary, 
matters appertaining to one subject are infinitely 
separated and diffused. Let the subject of the 
heavenly bodies be selected for an example. It 


would be found under eight various heads; celes- 
tial history, celestial prodigies, gedmetrical astro- 
hnomy, uranography, physical astronomy, physical 
astrology, uranology, judicial astrology. The same 
may be observed of water, earth, and air. Though 
he transfers the fine arts to the province of poe- 
try, he leaves epic poetry in the province of phi- 
losophy. In the improvements of the system of 
Lord Bacon, effected by Mr. Jefferson, all these 
aberrations of D’Alembert are reformed. 

Chapt ! 
oe TS is saleeahable ae lithe in the text tof the 
preliminary discourse, D°>Alembert uniformly re- 
fers to an exposition of the system, in. the form 
of a tree; yet, in the figured system annexed, it 
is presented only in the form of a table. Nor 
does Lord Bacon: exhibit his system in the shape 
of a tree. A succession of representations in the 
shape of a tree, would impart a much more clear 
conception of the differences of the three systems 
of Lord, Verulam, M. D>Alembert, and Mr. Jef- 
ferson, than can possibly be conveyed by words. 
It may, however, be observed that a difficulty 
would exist in the representation of the system 
of D’Alembert. It is not the same in the pre- 
liminary discourse and in the table. It would 
seem that they are, partly, executed by different 
hands. Perhaps M. oe oa Nth railed 
Rpeeietethom tr vee rere arer wie 
esiRaietyien to. ‘the very hilebohbetl onabiendian of 
D’Alembert, in the arrangement of the arts and 
sciences, might be regarded the productions. of 


Rollin. No further observations, however, would 
pe be 
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be necessary, with respect to these, than have 
already been made, in relation to the English 
philosopher Martin. It is time, however, to draw 
the attention to the other hemisphere. = > 
) | yuirreps 

But, before leaving Europe, it may afford a 
satisfaction to advert to the enterprize of Bishop 
Wilkins, for introducing a real character, and a 
philosophical language. 


The Chinese cannot comprehend what is un- 
derstood by a dead language. ‘Two such languages 
having, however, existed in Europe, anterior to 
the era of the nations which now occupy that 
quarter of the world; and those languages having 
been highly cultivated, one of them was made 
use of, during the infancy and imperfection of 
the vernacular languages, for scientific purposes. 
It appeared to be attended with great advantages, 
and the learned seemed to be in possession of a 
common language. It was not at first observed 
that a dead language, in actual use, must neces- 
sarily soon become a living language; nor was 
its inadequacy immediately perceived, nor the in- 
trinsic superiority of some of the vernacular lan- 
guages appreciated. A universal language was a 
desideratum in the literary world, at the period 
when the plan of the learned bishop of Chester 
was produced. The imperfections of the Latin 
language began to. be apprehended; and the ex- 
istence of a complete and polished hieroglyphical 
language, in China, had become known. Hence 
arose this ingenious and elaborate attempt. It 
will not be proper to bring it into inyestiga- 
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tion in relation to its direct objects; a cliaracter 
to express thoughts; and effability, if it may be 
so termed, again, philosophically, imparted to that 
character; whatever curiosity may attend the en- 
terprize itself, or the*execution of that enterprize. 
It comes into view, in this discussion, merely on 
account of the obligation, which the inventor came 
under, of arranging, in some degree, that mass 
of knowledge about which language, of any kind, 
is employed. ; 

If the forty genera, into which Bishop Wil- 
kins finds it convenient to distribute all the ideas, 
and all the words, which language would require, 
be assumed as so many specific sciences; which 
some of them well might, while others could 
not; the concatenation and arrangement of hu- 
man knowledge would come out, nearly, in the 
re manner. | 


$i Blenien knowledge is either transcendental or 

predicamental. The first would comprehend, me- 
taphysics, logic, and theology. The second would 
include, substance, and its four accidents, quanti- 
ty, quality, action, and relation; which he makes 
to be the five categories. Under the first all na- 
tural history, and, perhaps, natural philosophy, 
would be contained. The category of quantity, 
would contain the mathematical sciences; and 
that of relation, most of those concerning human 
transactions. The two other categories, of quality 
and action, would be found to contain many 
‘words, and few sciences. 
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If we may now be permitted to traverse the 
Atlantic, we shall find that, at the very same time 
that D°>Alembert was, in France, engaged in de- 
vising improvements on the system of Lord Ba- 
con; an attempt was making, in America, to pro- 
duce a system entirely original. | : 


Doctor Samuel Johnson, of Connecticut, first 
president of King’s, now Columbia college, in 
the state of New-York, was remarkable for having 
espoused, after having been brought up in an- 
other persuasion, the doctrines of the episcopa- 
lian church; and that, entirely, from the sponta- 
neous operations of his own mind. His interest- 
ing biography is extant, written by his friend 
Dr. Chandler; and published under the inspec- 
tion of the right reverend Dr. Hobart, bishop of 
the protestant episcopal church of the state of 
New-York. Dr. Johnson was a gentleman remark- 
able for his learning, at a time when learning | 
was rare in America. His work, entitled “ Noé. 
tica,”’ was published by Dr. Franklin, in Phila- 
delphia, before the encyclopedia of D°>Alembert 
appeared. It was, afterwards, published in Lon- 
don, with the suppression of the title. It con- 
tains an original division of human knowledge, 
and an elegant classification of the sciences. This 
system was published again in London, in the 
year 1767; as an appendix to his Hebrew gram- 
mar. 


No partiality for my country, or my country- 
men, but a sincere veneration for truth, induces 
the declaration; that of all the systems which 
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have hitherto appeared, whether in ancient times, 
or in modern days, that of Dr. Johnson is esteem- 
ed the best. The analysis is wonderfully close. 
It is astonishing how much is comprized in the 
system, and in how small a space, and with what 
correct arrangement. The whole is marked with 
one of the singular qualities of the American 


tem e€x- 
tant. 


character, sound unerring good sense. No licen- - 


tiousness, of principle or of imagination, will be 
discovered; no vanity, no pedantry, no affectation. 
Neither the system, nor the author, such was 
the humility of our country, ever attained any 
celebrity; and, yet, the system is infinitely pre- 
ferable to that of Lord Bacon, with all the im- 
provements effected by D’Alembert. The unas- 
suming American mind, operating with its native 
clearness and dignity, takes a flight beyond the 
proudest genius of Britain, and of France. 


Dr. Johnson entitles his short system “a ge- 
neral scheme for the partitions of the sciences, 
according to the natural order of things; or, a 
synopsis of all the parts of learning.” 


For learning in general; implying the know- 
ledge of every thing, whether speculative or prac- 
tical, which is. conducive either to our present 
felicity, or to our future happiness; he adopts, 
from the Greeks, the term cyclopedia. 


To know, and to practise, these are the two 
ingredients of our happiness; and constitute the 
essential means without which the great end 


eannot be pursued. 
2U 
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The distinction between sciences and. arts, cha- 
racterized by perplexity and inutility, is entirely 
neglected; and knowledge is regarded as_ holding, 
throughout, its speculative and its practical parts 
in inseparable combination. 


All human knowledge is then reduced to two 
. grand and capital departments. The first of these 
is. that of the belles lettres. The second is that of 
philosophy. 


The department of the belles. lettres, or of 
philological arts and sciences, is divided into 
general and special. Grammar is correctly placed 
at the portal of the temple of science. The ap- 
plication of language to the gratification of taste, 
the investment of it with embellishment and 
beauty, elegantly, next occupy the attention. The 
alliance of rhetoric and grammar, which are 
common to all kinds of speech and of. compo- 
sition, closes the division of general philology. 
Four interesting, and well’ deduced, and well 
defined sciences, limit the range of special phi- 
lology. These compose the fine and attractive 
family of eloquence, history, poetry, criticism. 
Six particular and specific. scienceg, have the 
common base of human language, and exhaust 
the great province or department of philology, or 
belles lettres; the knowledge and study of words, 
as instruments and means, to be applied, in the 
hands of man, in order to understand the nature 
of things. . 


Philosophy; the second great province or de- 
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partment of human learning, embracing the know- 
ledge of things, and a correspondent rectitude of 
action; is divided into natural philosophy and 
moral philosophy. Truth and wisdom are the re- 
sults produced. The natural and the moral world, 
material and intellectual panes, constitute the 
whole universe. 


Arithmetic is here, again, with equal propri- 
ety, placed at the portal; and is allied to geéme- 
try. They compose mathematics; and are prece- 
dent to mechanics, to physics, and to astronomy. 
These three latter sciences take in the whole 
material universe, and exhaust the natural world. 
Metaphysics and ethics are the two branches 
which arise from the intellectual and moral world. 
Logic, pneumatology, and theology, compose the 
first; and ethics proper, economics, and politics, 
the last. Seventeen important and conspicuous 
specific sciences are deduced, admirably concate- 
nated, and judiciously named. Viewed as a whole, 
the system of the reverend Dr. Johnson trans- 
cends in solidity, and in beauty, every scientific 
édifice of antiquity; and all the structures of Ba- 
con, of Locke, and of D°’Alembert. 


_ Short is the excursion, though not unpleasant 
nor unprofitable, that the mind has been allowed 
to take in the western hemisphere. It is soon 
recalled to Kurope, that interesting portion of the 
globe, which has so much engrossed, and will 
continue so much to employ, the scientific atten- 
tion of mankind, And it is recalled by an object 
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of no ordinary dignity. It is the Parana and the 
glory of Sweden. It is Linneus. 


To this name, in preference to every other, 
a grateful homage has been rendered; as one of 
the most illustrious cultivators of science the 
world has produced. No man, of either ancient 
or. modern times, has so much contributed to ex- 
tend our acquaintance with the works of nature, 
on this globe. Endowed with an uncommon por- 
tion of genius; possessed of the richest imagina- 
tion, restrained within proper limits by a correct 
judgment; blessed with a persevering and vir- 
tuous industry, which qualified him to accom- 
plish whatever plans of usefulness or glory his 
sanguine mind devised, which enabled him to 
triumph over poverty, and the active malevolence 
of enemies; thrice happy in an ardent and well- 
directed ambition, without which the energies of 
mind are, oftentimes, of little avail; the naturalist 
of Sweden has assumed one of the highest sta- 
tions on the throne of intellectual glory. The 
world will for ever regard with veneration, and 
with wonder, those powerful and successful ef- 
forts, which called natural history from an em- 
briotic and misshapen state, into form, and regu- 
larity, and beauty; and placed it, in the most 
elevated rank, among the sciences which have 
attracted the notice of mankind. Such are the 
compliments paid to Linnzus, by one worthy of 
delineating the portrait; by one who followed with 
distinction in the same career; by him, whom 
Pennsylvania now mourns, with tears, the Ame- 
rican Barton. 
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~The genius and intrepidity of Linneus have 
rendered a dead language of more service, in 
living hands, to science, than all the writings 
which it contains. No pure and original language 
could, by any possibility, be now competent to 
attend the human mind in its daring flight. A 
sort of universal and scientific language is rising, 
infinitely better than that which the philosophic 
bishop of Chester would have devised; a lan- 
guage possessed of, what would have been deem- 
ed incompatible qualities, uniformity and yariety, 
stability and flexibility; and as intelligible, as it 
is accurate. Of the scientific purposes to which 
the Greek language was capable of being applied, 
the learned world were by no means sensible, 
until the brilliant examples of Linneus, and of 
the chemists of France, had been dispiayed. 


Though no classification of the sciences them- 
selves was attempted by Linnzus, he has afford- 
ed the finest instance of the elassification of the 
objects of a particular one; and his grand and 
happy exertion, in nomenclature, has placed a 
new instrument in the hands of science. 


‘Some eminent, and constantly exercised minds ; 
though not directly employed on the classification 
of the sciences; have yet, incidentally, and by an 
unexpected and collateral irradiation, imparted a 
flood of light. Of this description was Mr. Hume. 


Mr. Hume; after observing that a strong ge- 
nius succeeds best in republics, and a refined 
taste in monarchies; proceeds, though entirely in- 
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cidentally, to make’ a complete division and dis- 
tribution of the subjects of human knowledge. — 
| hint fue 

According to the system of Mr. Hume, the 
knowledge of man would come out into six great 
sciences, or departments of science. The three 
first would be, religion, politics, and metaphy- 
sics. Morals, mathematics, and natural _philoso- 
phy, would follow. Such, it is imagined, would 
be the number; and such the order. 


A few interrogatories will test the merits of 
this arrangement. Let these six great sciences, 
or departments of science, be dilated! Where are 
the belles lettres? Where are the arts? Is history 
doubtful? Is medicine, or war? 


The liberal friend of Mr. Hume, liberal as a 
divine, liberal as an historian, and alike a glory 
to Scotland, at a much later period, makes a divi- 
sion of the sciences; which, from its being, in a 
similar manner, entirely incidental, and on ac- 
count of the resemblance of its features, will be 


“here noticed. 


In the lumincus historical disquisition, con- 
cerning the knowledge which the ancients had 
of India, Dr. Robertson finds occasion to make 
a distribution of the sciences.. 


According to the system of Dr. Robertson, 
the knowledge of man would come out into four 
great sciences, or departments of science, These 
would be; religion, logic, ethics, and physics, 
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_ Associated in the circumstances of incidental 
reflection, of intrinsic resemblance, of contempo- 
raneous celebrity, and of Caledonian honour; is 
what is observed on this subject by Dr. Adam 
Smith. | pane pay hong 
In the fifth book, of the discussion on the 
wealth of nations, Dr. Smith observes that. the 
ancient Greek philosophy was divided into three 
great branches, physics, ethics, and logic; a diyi- 
sion which obtains Dr. Smith’s entire approba- 
tion. Here, like Mr. Locke, like Dr. Campbell, 
like Professor Dugald Stewart; Dr. Smith ap- 
proves of the subjects of the divine and the hu- 
man mind being arranged under the head of 
physics. | 


This system is essentially the same with that 
of Mr. Locke. I dare not contradict so well-inform- 
ed a mind. Yet no authorities are given for at- 
tributing this division of the sciences to the an- 
cient Greek philosophers. I am not able to re- 
cognize any such division among the Greek phi- 
losophers. To the superior information of the 
Kuropean mind the question must be eventually 
referred. For the present, the identity appears 
evident, and Mr. Locke’s property equally un- 
questionable. The course of philosophical educa- 
tion in the universities of Europe, in admitting 
the five great sciences of, logic, ontology, pneu- 
matology, moral philosophy, and physics, seems 
to have been founded in an original distribution; 
and not on a corruption of an ancient system. 
Mr. Locke’s division of the sciences was a refor- 
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mation, indeed, of the antecedent scholastic dis- 
tribution; but in reducing the intellectual world 
into those three great provinces, of physica, ethica 
or practica, and logica, it appears to be an en- 
tirely original system. Nor would a mind, rich 
like that of Mr. Locke, condescend to borrow, 
while it proudly disdained to acknowledge ar 
tion. 


Since we have got into the agreeable society 
of the Scottish literati; may it not be advisable 
to pursue this subject, to its termination, in rela- 
tion to that country? As all the systems, which re- 
main for investigation, are, comparatively, recent; 
a geographical, rather than a chronological asso- 
ciation, may abbreviate the discussion. 


Dr. Beattie, in his elements of moral science, 
divides human knowledge into, history, philoso- 
phy, mathematics, and poetry. Philosophy consists 
of two parts, the philosophy of body, and the phi- 
losophy of spirit or mind; or natural and moral. 
Every science has a speculative and a practical 
part. The speculative part of moral philosophy is 
called pneumatology. It consists of theology and 
psychology. The practical part consists of moral 
philosophy, strictly so called, and logic.’ Moral 
philosophy, strictly so called, comprehends, ethics, 
ceconomics, and politics. Rhetoric is part of logic. 


It has not been observed that Lord Kames, 
in his numerous investigations, attempts any ge- 
neral division of human knowledge. His friend, 
however, Dr. Reid, amply supplies the deficiency. 
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It may, indeed, be remarked that Lord Kames; 
and in this he is probably the first; ranks orna- 
mental gardening as one of the fine arts. Hence 
it would follow sculpture, and painting, and archi- 
tecture, according to the system of M. D’Alem- 
bert, into the province of poetry; increasing, still 
more ludicrously, the confusion of division and 
nomenclature already reigning in that department. 


Human knowledge is reduced by Dr. Reid 
into two general heads; according as it relates 
to body, or to mind; to things material, or to 
things intellectual. These are the two great king- 
doms of nature; and about the one, or the other, 
or things pertaining to them, every art, every 
science, and every human thought, is employed; 
nor can the boldest flight of imagination carry us 
beyond their limits. There are, therefore, two 
great branches of philosophy; one relating to 
body, the other to mind. The properties of body, 
and the laws that obtain in the material system, 
are the objects of natural philosophy. The branch, 
which treats of the nature and operations of 
minds, has by some been called pneumatology. 
To the one, or the other, of these branches, the 
principles of all the sciences belong. Accordingly, 
the sciences may be distinguished into two clas- 
ses; one appertaining to the material, and the 
other to the intellectual world. The various parts 
of natural philosophy, the mechanical arts, che- 
mistry, medicine, and agriculture; belong to the 
first. Grammar, logic, rhetoric, natural theology, 
morals, jurisprudence, law, politics, and the fine 


‘arts; belong to the last. 
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Entirely opposite to Mr. Locke, to Dr. Adam 
Smith, to Professor Dugald Stewart, to Dr. Camp- 
bell; and, as they will have it, to the whole host 
of ancient philosophers; Dr. Reid will not make 
theology a part of natural philosophy. Under the 
term physiology, Dr. Campbell would include; 
natural history, astronomy, geégraphy, mechanics, 
optics, hydrostatics, meteorology, medicine, che- 
mistry, natural theology, and psychology. 


Professor Scott, of Aberdeen, in his elements 
of intellectual philosophy, or analysis of the pow- 
ers of the human understanding, divides the ob- 
jects of general knowledge, into two’ classes; the 
material and the intellectual. The intellectual class 
would comprehend; the human mind, the minds 
of brutes, the supreme or divine mind, and me- 
taphysics. Metaphysical science is composed of; 
politics, jurisprudence, ethics, and pneumatolo- 
gy. An observation is made which is pregnant 
with much import. He remarks that history, voy- 
ages, and antiquities, are branches of knowledge, 
which haye, occasionally, been considered as scz- 
entific. 


Professor Barron, of St. Andrews, is imme- 
diately after Professor Scott, in his lectures ‘on 
belles lettres and logic. He takes a general view 
of human knowledge, and deduces the sciences 
in a beautiful manner. His first division is into 
sciences and arts, of which, respectively, he fur- 
nishes. definitions; but General Bulow, in his 
“ spirit of the modern system of war,’ is fully 
as clear in defining the limits between these two 
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departments as the professor of moral philoso- 
phy. Professor Barron then reverts to the Lord 
High Chancellor of England; and adopts the divi- 
sion referring to memory, imagination, and judg- 
ment. After making geography an art, it comes 
out that the theories of all the arts are sciences. 


He introduces a remark, which is common to all ~ 


who haye experienced embarrassment in the ar- 
rangement of human knowledge; that the arts and 
sciences run into one another. He concludes that if 
all the sciences, and all the arts, appear some- 
where, it is immaterial where they appear; or 
in what manner, or order. He is the very first 
to take a step beyond the authoritative positions 
of Dr. Reid, and to consider the universe as 
composed not only of matter and mind, but also 
of matter and mind in union; a principle, on 
which if he had set out, and entirely abandoned 
Lord Bacon, it might have conducted him to 
more clear and satisfactory results. 


» A few years after the publications of the pre- 
ceding authors, Mr. Alexander Walker commen- 
ced the delivery, at the Lyceum, in Edinburgh, 
of public lectures on this very subject. His title 
exactly describes the object; “the natural system 
of universal science.”? An implicit dependence and 
a regular succession, it is, with equal truth and 
judgment, affirmed, subsists among the sciences; 
and that when these are violated all their rela- 
tions are lost, and no consistent and natural sys- 
tem is produced. The memory is burthened with 
innumerable unconnected phenomena, and can 
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retain no permanent impression of them; and, as 
they are not viewed in connection, all general in- 
duction, and great improvement in science, are 
rendered unattainable. The construction of a sys- 
tem of science altogether new is necessary. Sci- 
ence is now all dictionary, and no system. The 
continent of Europe is impatient for this im- 
provement. The members of the national insti- 
tute of France, in their report on the progress 
of the sciences, of the twentieth of February 
1808, assert that this can only be effected by 
Bonaparte; who might create a work, which would 
surpass in extent that of Aristotle, as much as 
his actions surpass in splendour those of the Ma- 
cedonian conqueror. Mr. Walker is, however, of 
opinion that the genius of science never yet 
obeyed the nod of a tyrant; and that the French 
nation is incapable of such a work. There exists, 
on the face of the earth, no nation capable of 
executing this great task, but the British. The 
Britannic islands contain more of mind than all 
the world besides. Nor yet are all the parts of 
these islands, by any means, on a footing of 
equality. Hibernian, Cambrian, Anglian science, 
bow before the mighty genius of Caledonia. From 
their more general illumination, no people could, 
with such facility, construct a natural system of 
universal science as the people of Scotland. 


Mr. Walker proceeds, after complaining of 
the indefinite language of science, to criticise 
the systems of Lord Bacon and Mr. Locke. Of 
Lord Bacon his criticism is very ingenious, and 
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‘appears perfectly correct. There is so) great a 
deviation however in regard to Mr. Locke, as, 
with other circumstances, to induce a belief that 
‘Mr. Walker’s mind was not properly constituted ; 
nor ought the patronage of the Earl of Buchan 
to contrayene the inference. His lordship was, at 
that period, less expected to exercise a discri- 
minating judgment on the merits of an enter- 
prize, than he was regarded as qualified to sus- 
tain the part of the Mecenas; in relation to 
every project which might, by any possibility, 
adyance the interests of science, and of his coun- 
try. Mr. Walker accuses Mr. Locke of two er- 
rors, that of placing the semiotica before the prac- 
tica; and of giving none of his divisions develope- 
ment. The latter could not be any error, as: it 
was a matter of choice. The former accusation 
evinces the extreme confusion of Mr. Walker’s 
mind. Mr. Locke does not place the subjects re- . 
ferred to in the order which is asserted. Mr. 
Walker on the contrary himself does, and it will 
be, eventually, found that it is no error. Perhaps 
he intended to say, the reverse of what he does; 
that it is an error in Mr. Locke not to have 
placed the semiotica before the practica. The 
same, or a greater, confusion of mind is eyinced, 
in relation to the arts. It would at first appear 
that they are distinct from the sciences; and af- 
terwards that the fine arts, sculpture and paint- 
ing, and others, are parts of literary science. Meta- 
physics, at first, relates to matter, its qualities, 
and its motions; afterwards to mind, and after- 
wards to geémetry. Theology seems to disappear, 


and some other subjects are yery ambiguous. 
22 
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‘In the system of Mr. Walker science is 
divided into physical and moral. Physical  sei- 
ence is subdivided into metaphysical, general 
physical, and partieular physical. Moral. science 
is subdivided into literary, moral strictly so: call- 
ed, and political science. The result of their com- 
bination is one universal science. one nent 


The language of Mr. Walker is extremely: in- 
definite. Of other systems, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to understand the terms, until they have 
been explained by definitions. In this system, on 
the contrary, the terms are sufficiently intelligi- 
ble; but the definitions are entirely the reverse. 
History and politics are intelligible terms, but 
who would recognize those familiar subjects un- 
der such a kind of definition as the following; 
the relation of the effects, which the use of the signs, 
by which are communicated the impressions on the 
mind of man, which are received from the various 
mineral, vegetable, and animal beings, with which he 
is surrounded, produces on the conduct of nations, 
and the deductions which we form from the Gmae 
results of that conduct ? 


After the systems of individuals, may succeed 
those of bodies of men; and, here, may be noticed 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. This is, in general, 
one of the best written works in the English lan- 
guage; and is the most truly scientific great 
work in any language. It is much superior to 
the French encyclopedia. In order to be fairly 
and fully convinced of this; let any person con- 
trast the articles anatomy, astronomy, and various 
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others, in. the two encyclopedias. It is to be re- 
gretted that the names of the respective writers 
do not’ regularly. appear: A more virtuous, or a 
more learned. body of men, haye never been as- 
sociated. This great work gave rise to the Ame- 
rican encyclopedia; which, with the addition of 
some valuable original matter, excels the primary 
work in typographical execution, exhibiting better 
paper, and, better engravings; and shewing, con- 
clusively, the state of the arts, connected with 
literature, to be farther advanced in America, 
than in any other country. It is a fact, not a 
little remarkable; that the American people are 
supplied with the best encyclopedia, both for 
matter and execution, that is extant. 


In relation to the division of human knowledge, 
the Encyclopedia Britannica affords evidence of 
a variety of hands, by a want of uniformity in 
sentiment. The editors of that work, in the pre- 
face; like M. D’Alembert, in the preliminary 
discourse of the French encyclopedia; assert that 
the division of human knowledge, in a correct 
manner, is impossible. They represent the attempt 
as even presumptuous. They appear to take it for 
granted that such a division must be founded on 
categories. And yet, in their own work, it may be 
said that there are, perhaps, three divisions of hu- 
man knowledge, each of them very respectable; 
and none of them founded on the. categories. In 
the first. place, their reader will observe in the 
alphabetical succession of their articles, certain 
minor articles, recited in the margin of their co- 
lumns, and certain other more important articles 
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recited at the summit of the page, covering both 
its columns; a distinction of which, in the body of 
the work, the reasons are not assigned. If from 
the whole work, including the Supplement, these 
majuscular terms, if that denomination may be ap- 
plied to them, be selected, they will be found to 
contain almost the whole of human knowledge, 
distributed into great departments, or, if the term 
bespreferred, specific sciences; and presented in al- 
phabetical succession. There are only two excep- 
tions, which have perhaps arisen from the variety 
of hands, more than from design; and these are 
the articles paper and river. Every other forms 
a science, or an art, or an important department 
of human knowledge; and they amount to about 
ninety. 


If the investigator will have the curiosity to 
contrast this alphabetical deduction of the sci- 
ences against the subordinate dictionaries of the 
second, or methodic encyclopedia, of the French, 
the superiority of the analysis, in the Britannic 
encyclopedia, will strike him with astonishment. 
Many of the articles thus honoured in the me- 
thodic encyclopedia are frivolous in the extreme. 
If any principle of concatenation could have been 
discovered; other than the succession of the let- 
ters of the alphabet which commence the words, 
and which indeed Dr. Reid ridicules as the cate- 
gories of the encyclopedists; it would have led, 
eventually, to an arrangement of human know- 
ledge. In the cyclopedia of Dr. Rees this latent 
and unexplained, but not unimportant principle 
of analysis, is neglected; and the minor terms 
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of the Britannic encyclopedia, where the discus- 
sion is in any degree protracted, become majus- 
cular terms in that work. The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, under the article philosophy, makes a 
very handsome approach to a division of human 
knowledge. It does the same under the article 
metaphysics. 


The Encyclopedia Perthensis, in the preface, 
speaks of certain departments of knowledge; such 
as history, and others; as not being sciences. It 
would still less include them under aris. Thus 
there would seem, in corroboration with the re- 
mark of Dr. Scott, to be some term wanting in 
language; anterior to the invention of which a 
complete and satisfactory arrangement of know- 
ledge would be impossible. 


There is another mode by which an arrange- 
ment of human knowledge might have been 
brought out, analytically; and that is, by the col- 
location of subjects, as it would be found most 
‘convenient, in practice, to arrange the books con- 
taining discussions on them. In this light may 
be regarded the distribution of the society of ad- 
yocates, which has been justly regarded as an 
analysis of a yery superior character; and of which 
the honour is perhaps principally attributable to 
Mr. Mackenzie. The catalogue of the library of 
the writers to his majesty’s signet, as compiled 
by one of its curators, would display all the sub- 
jects of the anthropic intellect, as distributed into 
five grand classes. These are; theology, jurispru- 
dence, sciences and arts, belles lettres, and his- 
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tory. These five great and comprehensive classes, 
fall into fifty branches, which are stiled divisions; 
each of which is again subdivided into sections. 
The collocation is throughout very elegant, but 
the indefinite Import of many terms in language 
produces ambiguities. Are government and poli- 
tics parts of jurisprudence? Are physics no part 
of philosophy? Have grammar and rhetoric be- 
come, at length, neither arts nor sciences? Is re- 
ligion only a part of ecclesiastical discipline? Is 
gedgraphy history? Is chronology? Is . biography 
really the daughter of history, and does the world 
err in so often regarding them as sisters? 


From the engaging and fascinating society of 
the literati of Scotland we ought now to be at 
liberty to make an excursion into South Britain. 
But we are arrested by the reviewers; and a heavy 
tribute is exacted, for entering these dominions. 
Nor will the occasion be an improper one for 
discharging the balance of some former Ameri- 
can accounts. 


Criticism was once a useful and an honourable 
occupation. It was useful, in announcing every at- 
tempt to enlarge the boundaries of literature; and, 
though, in general, unnecessarily severe, aided 
much in forming a correct estimate of the va- 
lue of every important exertion. It was honoura- 
ble, because the critic dealt on his own funds 
and capital; and did not rob his customers, to 
create a fictitious original credit for himself. At 
present, on the contrary; such doubtless are the 
deplorable effects of that revolutionary and disor- 
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ganizing ‘spirit which pervades society; critics and po- 
are no longer the heralds of the literary forces, ee 
but assume the office of commanders and gene- 

rals. When an original work is produced, instead 

of a candid investigation of the service which it 

may have rendered to the cause of learning, the 

critic sits down and writes an original discussion 

on the same subject; though he perhaps never 
before had investigated it, or thought of favour- 

ing the world with his sentiments on it. The last 
production is naturally the best, and the critic, of 
course, abuses his author, for not having written 

one equally good; though, perhaps, not only the 

very best materials of the latter have been sup- 

plied by the former, but even the subject itself 

thus alone suggested. 


Formerly, whole nations and bodies of men 
were treated with politeness and respect; parti- 
cularly, by those who occupied no higher posi- 
tion in society than the station of critics. At pre- 
sent, not only authors truly original, and pursu- 
ing honourable objects by honourable means; but 
whole nations and bodies of men, are treated by 
petty critics, with pride and insolence. No strong- 
er instance has been presented than between the 
people and inhabitants of the United States of 
America, and the reviewers’ of Edinburgh. Our 
country is represented as the residence of bar- 
barians. Gross ignorance alone characterizes our 
whole people. An American has not intellect suf- 
ficient, according to the representations of the 
Edinburgh reviewers, to understand the Latin for 
honey; or to discover the Greek for a shoe. The 
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labours of the American philosophical society are 
impertinently and arrogantly ridiculed. Our, late 
venerated fellow citizen, Dr. Barton, one of its 
most active members, is stiled, contemptuously, 
one. Smith Barton. It is, amply sufficient. to. stig- 
matize any thing scientific that it is American; 
and our great country, and its bold and manly 
people, are required to bow, with submission, at 
the sight of the ferula and the fescue, in the hands 
of a little and puerile Caledonian critic. There 
is a spirit in America which would resent, if it 
were not amused by, this petty insolence. -The 
pride and insolence manifested towards America, 
by the Edinburgh reviewers, is strikingly con- 
trasted with the respect and politeness, which 
she uniformly experiences from France. 


In England there appeared, shortly after the 
French encyclopedia, a dictionary of) arts and 
sciences, by a society of gentlemen. So little were 
these English literary gentlemen satisfied with the 
adoption from their country made by D’Alem- 
bert, that they undertake an entirely new and ori- 
ginal system. About sixty-six specific sciences or 
departments are brought out in a very handsome 
manner. All knowledge is, in their view, general 
or particular. The first they would name -meta- 
physics. It would comprehend; ontology, pneu- 
matology, physics, and chronology. Physics would 
be divided into mathematics and physiology. Arith- 
metic, algebra, and geémetry, would compose. the 
former, and dynamics and mechanics the latter. 
Fourteen sciences, some of which, like those of 
Mr. Chambers, are at the same time) genus: and 
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species, would exhaust the general objects of 
knowledge. The particular objects of knowledge 
would occupy fifty-two sciences; concatenated by 
the four distinctions of divine and human, na- 
tural and artificial. Two, under the names of 
theology and religion, would be embraced in the 
first. The branch of human includes no less than 
twenty-one; and not a single one is misplaced. 
Sixteen are in the natural branch, and it is only 
doubtful, whether agriculture, gardening, and hus- 
bandry, do not, as much as anatomy, medicine, 
pharmacy, chemistry, surgery, cosmetics, and gym- 
nasties, appertain to the preceding; and where na- 
vigation ought to be disposed of..The last branch 
is of very dubious character. A serious dissention 
has arisen among the fine arts. Music has sepa- 
rated herself from painting and architecture. The 
latter are: now no longer poetry. Sculpture has 
sought foreign protection. Diet, dress, and equi- 
page, have become the companions of architec- 
ture, fortification, and ship-building. In all, but 
the last branch, the associations are natural; and 
the arrangement perspicuous. The authors do not, 
however, undertake a practical adoption of the 
system, but adhere to the alphabetical order; and, 
as they very carefully connect the several sub- 
jects by references; as too great minuteness, on 
the one hand, and too great diffusion, on the 
other, are judiciously avoided; and as the whole 
work is succinct, comprizing but four volumes; 
if it were not for the discoveries and improve- 
ments which have been since made, it would be 
found the most conyenient scientific compendium, 
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ences. History is either of man or of nature. The 
arts are four; rhetoric, poetry, painting, and mu- 
sic. The sciences are three; law, mathematics, 
and dialectics. Every species of human’ know- 
ledge, he remarks, may be reduced to one or 
other of these divisions. 


A distribution much more elaborate was for- 
med by an English gentleman of erudition; Dr. 
Turner, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. His provinces 
are; religion, arts, sciences. The arts are scien- 
tific or mechanical. The scientific arts are; philo- 
sophy, rhetoric, grammar, mathematics, astrono- 
my, painting, music, and sculpture. These eight 
he would call the liberal arts. The first would in- 
clude; logic, morality, physics, metaphysics. The 
sciences are also eight; theology, philosophy, ju- 
risprudence, medicine, rhetoric, grammar, poetry, 
mathematics. Medicine would include; anatomy, 
surgery, pharmacy, chemistry, botany. Mathema- 
tics would here include; arithmetic, geometry, 
architecture, astronomy, and mechanics; and, if 
he is not misunderstood, commerce would be 
annexed here. The double occurrence of some 
names and subjects is attended with embarrass- 
ment. The expression scientific arts appears here, 
probably, for the first time. eal 


Dr. Willich, in his domestic encyclopedia, 
under the article encyclopedia, appears to be deep- 
ly sensible of the necessity of an arrangement. 
He distributes all human knowledge into sixteen 
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principal» departments; which are very: compre- 
hensive, and generally: very’ distinct.. Under the 
article belles’ lettres, he endeavours: farther to re-« 
duce a pretty extensive range. He is the first, 
distinctly, to point out the necessity of a nomen: 
clature. : 


The royal institution of Great Britain: have 
undertaken an arrangement. It does’ not differ, 
in principle, from that of the writers to his ma- 
jesty’s signet» in: Scotland; but the subdivision of 
the third: great class; that of sciences and: the 
arts, is entitled to a decided preference: 


‘The last, in this arduous career, is' Mr. Horne; 
who, in his very late and elegant bibliography, 
makes a distribution into four provinces: or clas- 
ses. His subject constitutes the -first of these. 
History, philosophy, and literature, follow. As a 
scientific distribution, the system would’ have 
been better, if Mr. Horne had adhered to his 
own judgment; and not’ submitted to that’ of his 
French predecessor. Bibliography would not then 
have formed a separate and distinct class; and 
would have been comprehended in that of litera- 


Prosecuting the plan of a geégraphical asso- 
ciation of the remaining systems, it will be ne- 
cessary now to return to France. 


The very ancient system of Castel a never 
been, as is believed, in America. 
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The system of Dr. Verdier has already been 
noticed. Three circumstances render it interest- 
ing. It is directly on the subject; the professed 


‘object being the systematization of human know- 


ledge. It criticizes that of D°’Alembert; which 
immediately preceded. It is friendly to the cate- 
gories. Dr. Verdier died at Paris in 1759, and 
his work was reviewed in England in inl It 
is not known to be in America. | Th 


William Francis de Bure, an eminent. book- 
seller of Paris, died in 1782. He published a 
treatise on scarce and curious’ books, in seven 
volumes octavo, in 1766, and a typographical mu- 
seum in 1775; productions exhibiting not only 
great industry, but ingenuity and genius in_ his 
profession. The late president of the United 
States, on a journey from Monticello to Ennis- 
corthy, May the twenty-second, 1844, referred 
me to this system; and I since find it mentioned 
by Mr. Horne in his bibliography. I have not 
been able to meet with it. 


The methodic encyclopedia has also already 
been adverted to. The subordinate dictionaries 
amount in number to forty-two. These forty-two 
articles, however; which ought to have been ex- 
pected to present human knowledge, with some 
dignity; are farther removed from a deduction of 
either general or specific sciences than the cy- 
clopedia of Mr. Chambers, in the preface; than 
the society of English gentlemen, in the dic- 
tionary of arts and sciences; and than the Bri- 
tannic encyclopedia, in its majuscular articles. 
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In this point of view, some of the articles of 
Pencyclopédie méthodique are surprizingly frivolous. 
Let the following be taken as examples; amuse- 
mens des sciences, assemblée nationale, chasse, encyclo- 
pediana, equitation, forets et bois, jeux mathématiques, 
jeux mathématiques et familiers, péche. Morality 
has merely the honour of being associated with 
logic. Natural history, on the contrary, claims 
three distinct dictionaries; one of them for worms 
alone. The arrangement and exhibition of human 
knowledge, in forty-two subordinate dictionaries, 
rather increases, than lessens, all the inconve- 
nience and confusion of the original dictionary 
form; and, if the public taste is not misappre- 
hended, in relation to this gigantic work, a pre- 
ference is given to the unitarian form. Certain 
it is, that Dr. Rees, and Dr. Brewster, who 
were well qualified to judge, and both of whose 
invaluable works are now republishing in Ame- 
rica, have adhered to the latter; and, probably, 
in France itself, the party of the guadragintarians 


will be exposed to the consequences of a counter- 


revolution. 


The object of a scientific classification appears 
to be still perseveringly pursued. The third vo- 
lume of the Revolutionary Plutarch takes notice 
of a public occasion when Cambacérés delivered 
a speech, with respect to the classification of the 
several branches of science; which, it is obsery- 
ed, was replete with good sense. This is suppos- 
ed to have been the production of La Harpe. 
This production is not known to have yet reach- 


ed America. | 
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There is one mode, in which systems; that do 


Lyceum. not come, directly, under view; may, notwith- 
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system. 


standing, be, in some degree, indirectly, estima- 
ted. It may be fairly presumed that in any coun- 
try; abounding, as does France, with the most ex- 
tensive and most accurate information; when a 
public institution undertakes the execution of a 
particular literary task, all the previous and. less 
perfect attempts to attain the same object will 
have undergone an examination and review. The 
merits therefore of all preceding systems may be 
inferred to be concentrated in the arrangements 
of human knowledge made by two distinguished 
scientific institutions in France; the Lyceum, and 
the National Institute. ty 


The Lyceum divides human knowledge into 
eight great departments or classes. ‘The first is 
that of political economy. It embraces; the social 
arts, the art of government, the law of nations, fo- 
reign commerce, and trade in the interior. "The 
second class is that of rural economy. It includes; 
agriculture, the melioration of soils, forests, hor- 
ticulture. The third class is that of mathematical 
science. It is divided into two branches; general 
mathematics, and particular mathematics. Gene- 
ral mathematics comprehend; algebra, geémetry, 
trigonometry, with their application, astronomy, 
fortification, tactics, nautical subjects. Particular 
mathematics comprehend; arithmetic, foreign ex- 
change, banking, book-keeping, their application, 
general mechanics, statics, dynamics, optics. The 
fourth class is that of general physics. It com- 
prizes; natural history, zoology, botany, minera- 
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logy; anatomy, physiology, medicine, chemistry. 
The fifth class is that of experimental physics. 
It contains; meteorology, optics, electricity, and 
magnetism. The sixth class is that of the polite 
arts. It grasps; drawing, painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, engraving, music, dancing, the drama. 
The seventh class is that of the belles lettres. 
It holds; general grammar, languages, rhetoric, 
gedgraphy, history, antiquities, numismatography. 
The eighth class is that of technology. It relates, 
exclusively, to arts and to manufactures. This is 
a detailed statement of the arrangement made by 
the Lyceum. From circumstances, it is presumed 
not to differ, materially, from that of La Harpe. 


In the year 1798, there was printed, in French, 
at Hamburgh, an entertaining work under the ti- 
tle of “ Fragments on Paris,’ by Dr. F. J. L. 
Meyer; translated, by General. Dumouriez, from 
the German. The arrangement of the sciences 
made by the National Institute of France is ex- 
tracted from this work; being more accurate than 
the second supplementary volume of the Britan- 
nic encyclopedia, on this subject. 


The National Institute is composed of one hun- 
dred and forty-four members, resident in Paris, 
and of one hundred and forty-four associates, dif- 
fused over the then republic. There are eight fo- 
reign associates in each class, twenty-four in the 
whole. Some of these were kings; and the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America was also 
one. The Institute was divided into three classes. 
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The first class of the National Institute of 
France was stiled the class of physical and ma- 
thematical sciences. It was divided into ten sec- 
tions. These embraced the following subjects; 
mathematics, mechanic arts, astronomy, experi- 
mental physics, chemistry, natural history and 
mineralogy, botany and vegetable physics, anato- 
my and zodlogy, medicine and surgery, rural eco- 
nomy and the veterinary art. ' 


The second class was stiled the class of mo- 
ral and political sciences. It was divided into six 
sections. These comprehended the following sub- 
jects; the analysis of sensations and of ideas, 
morality, social science and legislation, political 
economy, history, gedgraphy. 


The third class was stiled the class of litera-' 
ture and the fine arts. It was divided into eight 
sections. These comprized the following subjects; 
grammar, ancient languages, poetry, antiquities 
and monuments, painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture, music and declamation. : 


Such is the detailed statement of the arrange- 
ment of human knowledge, made by the National 
Institute of France, at its original formation. 


By the year 1812 the class of morality and 
politics was found to be troublesome; and rather 
inconvenient. It had been, therefore, abolished. So 
far from diminishing the number of classes, by 
this operation, they were increased. There were 
substituted, for the proscribed class, two classes; 
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the first, the class of the French language and of 
French literature; the second, the class of history 
and of ancient literature; and the fine arts were 
again, by imperial authority, divorced from poetry. 
Painting, sculpture, architecture, and music, now 
left alone in the last class, were, in recompense, 
honoured with a new sister, engraving; and the 
National Institute of France, by virtue of a second 
baptism, now became the Imperial Institute of sci- 
ences, letters, and arts. Geography, banished from 
its associates in the class of morals and politics, 
was allied to navigation; and received into the fa- 
mily of the mathematical sciences. 


In the arrangement of the Lyceum, morality 
entirely disappears ; and, with it, religion, theology, 
and the philosophy of the human mind. Not 
even logic is spared. Manufactures are at one 
extremity of the scale; and commerce and agri- 
culture at the opposite. There would come out 
about fifty-two particular sciences or arts. Some of 
these, as such, are frivolous. Melioration of soils, 
forests, foreign exchange, banking, book-keeping; 
are instances. The fine arts are now named the 
polite arts; and the drama, dancing, engraving, 
and drawing, are admitted into the family. The 
parts of natural philosophy, and of mathematics, 
are strangely dispersed. Gedgraphy assumes her 
rank in the belles lettres. 


The arrangement of the Institute would give 
twenty-four distinct departments; the scale com- 
mencing with mathematics, and terminating with 

3D 
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music. Not a single one is marked with frivolity. 
It admits morality; but is still intolerant to theo- 
logy. The whole class of morality and politics, 
which consists of only six parts, is badly com- 
posed. It commences with, what is presumed to 
be, a circumlocution for either the logic, or the 
psychology of other systems; and terminates with 
gedgraphy. If the mechanic arts, which are in- 
cluded among the mathematical sciences, are in- 
tended to denote manufactures; they are widely 
separated from commerce, if this is embraced by 
political economy, in the class of morals. Furis- 
prudence complains of her fate, both in this and 
in the preceding system; but expiring metaphysics 
retains not energy even to complain. Theology ex- 
pected a violent death; but, what the world will 
learn with surprize, philosophy has died a natural 
one. The latter term has perfectly vanished from 
both these systems of France. 


Abandoning every preceding attempt, in’ the 
year 1814, that of the society of adyocates in 
Scotland was adopted at Paris; as it had prevyious- 
ly been, in the year 1809, at London. The manuel 
du libraire et de amateur de livres, in four yolumes, 
by the younger Brunet, is the most finished work 
of the kind which has ever appeared. It pursues 
the division of the five great classes of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie; theology, jurisprudence, sciences and arts, 
belles lettres, and history. Theology is thus re- 
stored to France, and honoured with the prece- 
dence of intellectual rank. ‘Thus the happy deed, 
at Edinburgh, of the fifteenth of May 1805, was 
expanding its utility. 
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_ His serene highness the Margrave of Baden 
devised a methodical table of the principles of 
political economy; which was reduced to actual 
execution, at Paris, by M. Du Pont de Nemours, 
in very superb stile. Ingenious and comprehen- 
sive, and holding in its grasp more than its title 
would indicate; its object is notwithstanding  par- 
tial, and a succession of specific sciences is not 
attempted to be deduced. 


Of a similar character, and therefore here 
noticed, were the still more elegant and superb 
tables, forming fourteen large and splendid en- 
gravings, published ‘some years before, by Mr. 
John Stewart, at London; and dedicated to Dr. 
Franklin, under the title of “the Senator’s Re- 
membrancer.” They cover an immensity of human 
knowledge; but do not, like those of the Sieur de 
Lesclache, amount to an attempt of deducing the 
sciences in a regular system. 


It remains to cast a glance over the rest of 
‘the continent of Europe. 


Baron Bielfeld, too long neglected, demands 
the first attention. 


This Prussian nobleman digested a copious, an 
entertaining, and an instructive work, under the 
title of “the Elements of Universal Erudition,” 
containing an analytical abridgment of the sci- 
ences, polite arts, and belles lettres; dedicated to 
the distinguished prince, who now wields the 
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sceptre of the Britannic kingdoms. Under the ex- 
tensive term of erudition, he would include the 
knowledge of every thing, within the comprehen- 
sion of our faculties; all useful arts, all trades, all 
sciences, even those of a less important nature. 
He restricts his personal enterprize to an assem- 
blage of all the sciences and liberal arts, obsery- 
ing that no system was yet known that compre- 
hends the whole; and presents them in a natural 
order, from one point of view. Unlike Lord Ba- 
con, unlike Mr. Locke, in attempting, on a new 
and an original plan, to reduce the chaos of uni- 
versal erudition, he is not afraid to enumerate 
the anterior divisions which had been essayed; 
and to render them susceptible of a comparison 
with his own. The first which he notices is a par- 
tition of the sciences, which had been made by 
some of his precursors, into the necessary, the 
useful, the agreeable, and the frivolous; and he as- 
signs the judicious reasons on which he rejects 
it. With equal propriety, he will not admit an- 
other, consisting of only three provinces; the 
languages and the liberal arts appertaining to 
the first, and the succeeding composed of the 
preparatory sciences, and the superior sciences. A 
system which.is founded on the nature of cer- 
tainty; which is presumed to consist of three de- 
grees, mathematic or demonstrative certainty, phi- 
losophic certainty, and historic certainty; while he 
fairly admits the justness of the distinctions, he 
assigns satisfactory and conclusive reasons against 
the adoption of. The division of erudition, by the 
French authors, into sciences and belles lettres, by 
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no means, obtains his approbation. He exposes, in 
a manner the most forcible, the confusion which 
reigns throughout the belles lettres of M. Rollin. 


He then reforms the great system of Lord 
Bacon; and, arranging the faculties of the human 
mind in a new order, he assigns every science, 
and every art, to one of three classes. The first 
class treats of those sciences that employ the un- 
derstanding ; the second, of those that are derived 
from the imagination; and the third, of those that 
exercise the memory; a succession which is un- 
questionably more convenient than that of Lord 
Bacon, and more philosophical than that of D’Al- 
embert. His other and subordinate reformations 
are equally judicious. Natural history is very pro- 
perly taken from the province of history, where 
the association of a mere word had placed it; and 
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understanding. The subjects are all well arranged, 
and properly associated. He deduces about ninety 
specific and particular sciences; if each chapter 
of his discussion may be considered as presenting 
the basis of one. What is very remarkable, and 
is a perfect test of the merit of the system, is; 
that, though without classes, yet, the classes of the 
writers to his majesty’s signet, in Scotland, if ap- 
plied to the divisions of Baron Bielfeld, will come 
out in the same exact number, with nearly the 
same names, and in the same exact order. The 
first eleven divisions of Baron Bielfeld would go 
to the class of theology; the next fourteen to that 
of jurisprudence; the succeeding twenty-four to the 


arts and sciences; the ensuing thirteen, with the 
25 
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exception of the fine arts, which had embarrassed 
the learned and amiable baron, as well as others, 
to the class of belles lettres; and the remaining 
twenty-eight to the class of history. The belles 
lettres of the Caledonian literati are the polite 
arts of the Prussian nobleman; and their history 
is his belles lettres. ; 


I am obliged to name, without having had 
it in my power to refer to his writings; Niew- 
land of Holland. He wrote, about the year 1794, 
a treatise “on the relative value and importance 
of the sciences,” or “a comparative view of the 
value of the different branches of science.” 


In like manner, I can make no other reference 
to Professor Kant, to Thouen, and to Knaut. 


I am more fortunate in relation to the “fro- 
gramme du cours de philosophie transcendantale,? of 
M. Hoéné Wronski, formerly a superior officer 
of artillery in the service of Russia; as authorized 
by his excellency the grand master of the im- 
perial university. : 


It is interesting to perceive the transcendental 
philosophy thus rendered more familiar ‘by the la- 
bours of M. Wronski; but the succinctness of the 
prospectus; the circumstance of the terminology 
not being yet received into the English language, 
and, in some instances, being insusceptible of 
translation; and the consciousness of my inade- 
quacy to give a just representation of the system; 
forbid the attempt to impart its details. More in- 
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vestigation than can at present be spared, and 
more materials than are at present possessed, 
would be requisite, to explain the distinctions 
between, didactic and characteristic anthropology, 
analytic and dialectic logic, esthetic and teleologic 
judgment, architectonic and canonic knowledge, 


algorithmy and geémetry, juridical and ethical le- © 


gality, physical and hyperphysical well-being, esthe- 
tic causality and esthetic finality, transcendental de- 
terminative action and transcendental reflective ac- 
tion, passive and active cognition, analogous as to 
cognition and analogous as to volition. Kqual diffi- 
culties would attend an explanation of the import 
of the terms; free causality, spontaneous causality, 
corporeity, negative criterion of knowledge, positive 
criterion of knowledge, hevristic, ideology, semiolo- 
gy, methodology, theoric functions, technic functions, 
pragmatic will, pedagogics, acroamatic philosophy. 


It will be improper to depart from Europe 
without referring to the important operation, ef- 
fected in France, in relation to chemistry. 


The operation effected in France, in relation 
to chemistry, has been attended with a greater 
increase of ethic force than even that of the dis- 
tinguished naturalist of Sweden. Man is superior 
to other animals on this globe, among others, in 
these two particular respects; first, that the know- 
ledge of any one individual may become the 
knowledge of the whole species; and, secondly, 
that the knowledge of the whole species, in one 
generation, however early, may be transferred to 
the whole species, in another generation, however 
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late, if the continuity of the race, or of its com- 
munications be not broken. Every increase of 
knowledge is, therefore, an increase of power. In 
proportion as the knowledge possessed by an in- 
dividual is rendered general; in proportion as the 
knowledge of all preceding generations is placed 
in the possession of the existing one; in propor- 
tion as all grades of society are brought nearer 
to the same standard; so is the ethic force of the 
Species increased. We are all witnesses of the 
force imparted by the botanical, and by the che- 
mical, classification and nomenclature. To do for 
all the sciences what was, in those instances, 
done for two particular sciences, is the object of 
the present enterprize. If now done, or when 
hereafter done, it is presumed that it cannot fail 
to increase the ethic force of society, in free 
countries. These two examples of the Linnzan 
botany, and of the French chemistry, constitute 
the models on which the undertaking is con- 
structed. 


The French chemistry, as well as the Lin- 
nan botany, may be resolved, with respect to 
the efficiency on human society, into these two | 
simple operations; first, a more correct classifi- 
cation of the objects of the knowledge; and, se- 
condly, the application of a nomenclature to that 
classification. 


The French chemistry is remarkable on ac- 
count of the process adopted for the introduction 
and establishment of the nomenclature; and the 
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nomenclature has, accordingly, been attended with 
remarkable success. 


M. De Morveau was the person from whose 
particular mind the improvement in chemistry 
took origin; for from some particular mind, must 
take origin, every advance made in the general 
knowledge of the human species. He had been 
appointed to: digest the chemical part of the me- 
thodic: encyclopedia. In the exertion to execute 
an impracticable task; M. De Morveau discovered 
the defects of the science; and, at length, disco- 
vered the remedies of those defects. It was in 
the year 1782 that he commenced the divulgation 
of his important enterprize. Destined to speak in 
the name. of the chemists of France, and in a 
national work, he did not dissemble from ‘himself 
that it was not suflicient to create’ a language; 
that it was -yet necessary that it'should be adopt- 
ed; and that it was only convention which could 
fix the value of terms.:He was ‘then: persuaded 
that, before committing himself to’the painful 
enterprize with which he ‘was’ charged, it was 
necessary to sound the French chemists; to de- 
velope to their view the general principles which 
were to serve him asa guide; to present to them 
tables of the methodic nomenclature, which he 
proposed to adopt; and to: obtain their direct, or, 
at least, their tacit consent. His memoir was then 
published; and he had the modesty to solicit: not 
the suffrages, but the objections, of all those who 
cultivated chemistry. However near M. de Mor- 
veau had approached his aim, in the first attempt, 


he had not yet reached it. He was himself well 
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apprized that, in a science which is in a state of 
mobility, which marches with large steps towards 
perfection, in which new theories are raised; it 
was of an extreme difficulty to form a language, 
which might agree with different systems, and 
which might satisfy all opinions without exclu- 
sively adopting any. To strengthen himself on his 
march M. de Morveau was desirous of being sup- 
ported by the counsels of the chemists of the 
French academy; and undertook, in the year 
1787, a journey to Paris, with that design. He 
offered the sacrifice of his peculiar sentiments, 
and of his personal labours; and, in him, the love 
of literary property yielded to the love of science. 
In the conferences which were held the other 
gentlemen sought to become penetrated with the 
same spirit. They forgot that which had been al- 
ready done, that which they had themselves done, 
to see only that which remained to do; and it was 
not until after having passed many times in re- 
view all the parts of chemistry, after having pro- 
foundly meditated on the metaphysics of lan- 
guages, and on the relation of ideas to words, 
that they hazarded the formation of their plan. 
When formed it was exposed, in tables,: during 
the time that was judged necessary, in the hall 
of the academy; in order that every person might 
become intimately acquainted with it, and that 
they might be enabled, in this manner, to gather 
counsel, and to perfectionate their labour, by dis- 
cussion. They were conscious that they could not 
accomplish the different objects, which they had 
in view, without often wounding received usages, 
and without adopting denominations, which ap- 
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peared hard and barbarous, at the first moment; 
but they observed that the ear soon accustomed 
itself to new words, above all when they were 
found connected in a general and methodized 
system. The received terms were, in many in- 
stances, more hard, and more extraordinary, than 
the new ones; requiring both long practice, and 
strong memory, to recollect them. Many of them 
were at the same time both ridiculous and false. 
They regarded it as a duty to fulfil the last wish, 
expressed by the celebrated Bergman, in the de- 


clining period of his life, when he wrote to M.- 


de Morveau; “shew no favour to any improper de- 
“ nomination. Those who know already will always 
“ understand; those who do not yet know will un- 
“ derstand the sooner.” Such is the interesting and 
elegant account of the origin and progress of the 
chemical nomenclature, in France, by M. Lavoi- 
sier, in his memoir on the necessity of a reforma- 
tion in the nomenclature of chemistry; read in a 
public assembly of the royal academy of sciences, 
at Paris, on the eighteenth day of April, 1787. 


_. The manner of thus introducing and establish- 
ing a nomenclature was marked in every step 
with the most exact propriety; and forms a per- 
fect model for imitation in every undertaking of 
this description. It has accordingly been endea- 
youred to be strictly and faithfully pursued in the 
conducting of the present enterprize; as far as 
diversity of circumstances would admit of simi- 
larity of action. A developement of that enter- 
prize cannot, however, be permitted, without a 
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previous examination of the scientific systems, 
which have been formed, or devised, in America. 
The classification of human’ knowledge, and 
nomenclature of the sciences, made by Mr. Jef- 
ferson, of Virginia, was indeed the earliest after 
that of the reverend Dr. Johnson, of Connecticut; 
and yet, from very peculiar circumstances, will, 
in this review, be examined last. At the time of 
its formation, it was the act of an individual, the 
subject of a EKuropean monarch, and the commu- 
nity of which he was a member scarcely emerged 
from its embriotic and colonial stage. Now, it is 
the system of a nation; a great nation; a nation 
which has, successfully, fought the autocratic, and 
the andrapodistic wars; a free nation, in which 
that very individual, a free man, has honourably 
fulfilled the most dignified and awful office of 
free laws. The brilliant deed of 1776 had in truth 
been done; but the attention of an anxious world 
was yet suspended on the issue. sana eo tits 
| Oo tel 
The illustrious Franklin, in laying the foun- 
dation of the Philadelphia library; now one of 
the most superb monuments of literature which 
decorates our globe; gaye origin to the first di- 
vision of the sciences, which, in America, suc- 
ceeded that of the learned president of the insti- 
tution which is at present Columbia college. Like 
that of Mr. Jefferson, it was founded on the ever 
to be respected labours of ultimately refined ge- 
nius in Great Britain and in France; the systems 
of Lord Bacon, and of D°Alembert. 2 ene 
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On the same principle adopted by the cura- 
tors of the library of the writers to his majesty’s 
‘signet, in Scotland; the directors of the library 
company of Philadelphia, at first, conceived that 
the most convenient classification of books was 
that of the knowledge which they contained. 
They, therefore, adhered to the general division 
of D°Alembert, distributing their invaluable yo- - 
lumes into the three great provinces of, the me- 
mory, the reason, and the imagination; under the 
denominations of, history, philosophy, and poetry. 
This arrangement was made in the year 1789. 
It comprized six distinct ramifications in the first 
_ province, twenty-two in the second, and three in 
the last; amounting in the whole to thirty-two, 
including the miscellaneous department. 


Anterior to the year 1807, the library of Phi- 
ladelphia had received two valuable accessions; 
for the first of which it was indebted to James 
Logan, of Stenton, in the county of Philadelphia, 
and his honourable legatees and relatives; and for 
the latter to the liberality of the reverend Samuel 
Preston, rector of Chevening, in the county of 
Kent, in Great Britain, whose expanded mind, 
like that of Bishop Berkely, entertained a prophe- 
tic view of the future consequence of the western 
hemisphere. In this interval, the public taste 
had vacillated from the principle of the scientific; 
like that of the society of advocates in Scotland; 
to that of the alphabetic arrangement, like that of 
the London library. In the subordinate depart- 
ments, however, and the index, the former princi- 


ple was retained; and the alphabetical reduction 
36 
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on that principle, evolved principally by the. judg- 
ment, and ingenuity of William ,.Rawle, esquire, 
counsellor at law, of Philadelphia, will claim an 
undisputed superiority, when contrasted against 
the alphabetic dictionaries of the methodic en- 
cyclopedia of France. 


The library of the American philosophical so- 
ciety of Philadelphia was arranged under twenty- 
six successive divisions; somewhat similar to the 
nineteen heads of the Dublin society, in . 4807. 
The former institution has since devised a distri- 
bution of knowledge into classes. 


The arrangement of the library of Charles. 
ton, in the state of South Carolina, notwithstand. 
ing its being succinct, is marked with no ordi- 
nary excellence. . 


At New-York the first division of the sciences 
which was publicly inculcated, after the reyolu- 
tion, was that of Dr. Kemp; professor of mathe- 
matics, and of natural philosophy, in Columbia 
college. It was founded on that of Dr. nig tei 
of Scotland. 


The reverend Dr. Samuel Miller, the present 
professor of ecclesiastical history and church go- 
vernment in the theological seminary at Prince- 
ton; author of the retrospect, in which is so lu- 
minously deduced the intellectual progress of the 
eighteenth century; had formed a general system 
by which to conduct his inquiries. He has since 
imparted to the system which will be here deve- 
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loped, at the personal conferences with the presi- 
dent and professors of Princeton college, in Fe- 
bruary 1816, all the treasures of his candid and 
enlightened mind; and it is now honoured with 
both his, and their, support. 


Few individuals in the United States have 
been so actively, and so long engaged, in the 
service of American science; and few have so 
effectually contributed to its diffusion and advance- 
ment; as the learned Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, the 
present professor of mineralogy in the college of 
physicians and surgeons, at New-York. In the 
thirteenth volume, of the Medical Repository, he 
has delineated a very important and extensive 
range of science. The system of this work ob- 
tained the honour of his friendship and appro- 
bation at the conferences, in that city, in Janua- 
ry 1816. 


Immediately after the termination of the late 
war, between the United States of America and 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the New-York philosophical society was in- 
stituted. It judiciously selected, for its first pre- 
sident, Clinton; the pride of the Eboracensian 
Republic. The first volume of its transactions, 
already under the eye of the scientific world, is 
remarkable for the value of its contents; and 
contains a succinct general distribution of know- 
ledge. 


Mr. C. F. Rafinesque, member of the royal 
institute of natural sciences of Naples, and of se- 
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veral other learned societies in Europe and Ame- 
rica, now a resident of the Columbian republic, 
published, originally, at Palermo, in Sicily, and 
has since explained in America, his “analysis of 
nature, or picture of the universe, and of organiz- 
ed bodies.” It exhibits a most comprehensive col- 
lection of subjects in the departments to which 
it relates; and the nomenclature is adorned with 
a rich store of new and distinctive terms, princi- 
pally of Grecian etymology. 


The library of the capitol in the city of Wash- 
ington; which was conflagrated in August 1814, 
by an exploit of the British arms, than which 
there are many others in history challenging a 
superior admiration; was arranged on a princi- 
ple somewhat similar to those of Philadelphia, of 
London, and of Dublin; but was by far the most 
imperfect of any. 


The conflagration of the capitoline library was 
however the means of accelerating an event, of 
importance to the nation, and to science. 


Mr. Jefferson, as early as the year 1778, had 
made very ample collections of such literary trea- 
sures as America then afforded. His provident 
mind had long observed how evanescent are the 
memorials of passing time; and had, earnestly, 
applied itself to the obviation of that calamity, in 
relation to American history. All the productions, 
imparting elucidation to the colonial, and to the 
revolutionary eras of our country, had been assi- 
duously attended to; and carefully preserved. But 
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there. remained a field of no less interest, and 
still more unexplored, of which the location and 
the opulence was in the oriental hemisphere; 
and to that quarter were subsequently directed 
the sedulous attention and persevering research 
of the statesman, the sage, and the patriot, of 
America. Representing the dignity of the new- 
born nation of the west, at the court of what was 
then the finest monarchy in Europe, Mr. Jeffer- 
son extended his comprehensive view over the 
whole of that quarter of the world; and collected 
every production, on the subject of America, which 
yet remained, and could be procured. These pre- 
cious’ monuments of the human mind, already 
losing their interest in Europe, he transferred to 
where that interest was increasing; and, in the 
progression of time, would still more increase; 
the bosom of the rising occidental republic. As 
the materials of the immense library of Mr. Jef- 
ferson accumulated it became gradually more ne- 
cessary to reduce them to order; and thus were 
his labours, incidentally, directed to a systema- 
tization of human knowledge itself, in the reduc- 
tion and classification of those innumerable tomes 
in which it is at once contained and displayed. 


In another capacity, and for another object, 
Mr. Jefferson was called to make still another 
distribution. The general assembly of the com- 
monwealth of Virginia, on the fifth day of No- 
vember 1776, appointed him, with his compa- 
triots Edmund Pendleton, and George Wythe, a 
committee for the revision of the laws of that re- 


public; the inapplicability of which to the state 
3H 
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of things consequent on the revolution had. be- 
come plainly apparent. This great task was com- 
pleted on the eighteenth day of June 4779, and 
a republican code: reported, in which one of the 
most important, after that for the establishment 
of religious freedom, was a law for the general 
diffusion of knowledge; and which contains:a clas- 
sification of the sciences. This extensive system 
of popular education, that precious object of -re- 
publican anxiety, the indefatigable spirit of Mr. 
Jefferson has never abandoned; and, on arriving 
at Monticello, on the first day of May 1844, for 
the purpose of a personal conference on this en- 
terprize, he was found actually engaged in giving 
vigour and efficacy to the scientific institutions 
of Albemarle. 


It is, in human society, the destiny of only 
few to effect great changes and revolutions, and 
to influence for a long period the train and suc- 
cession of events; and the public labours and 
character of Mr. Jefferson will afford a rich to- 
pic, to the pen, which shall delight to groupe, of 
those few, the portion that may appertain to Ame- 
rica. Of other statesmen it has been the frequent 
lot to commence a career of liberty and virtue, 
terminated by corruption and tyranny. Of Mr. 
Jefferson the course has been pure and consis- 
tent; and alike distinguished by a firm adher- 
ence to principle, by talents, and by integrity. 
His earliest love was that of political freedom; 
and, in relation to temporal affairs, it will be his 
last. No individual character, in the annals of 
time, has effected so much, for that object; and 
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for the cause of republican government. He en- 
joys a fame which kings may envy; and it will 
reach distant times, and remote countries. Rigo- 
rous antiquity would not allow a perfect glory, 
while a human arm might yet touch the fame, 
nor until the character was canonized by death; 
but the muse of history is standing ready, with a 
stylus of steel, and a page of adamant, to record 
his name amongst those rare and illustrious men; 


«6 quos equus amavit 
« Jupiter, atque ardens evexit ad thera virtus.” 


Mr. Jefferson had long been sensible that his 
literary collections ought, at some day, to become 
the property of the nation, He had made arrange- 
ments for that event, when his earthly concerns 
should be closed, but the destruction of the na- 
tional library induced him to make the interven- 
ing sacrifice; and the congress of the United 
States haye availed themselves of the valuable 
acquisition. His classification of the. works ac- 
companies them; and either already has_ been, 
or, no doubt, soon will be, published, under the 
authority of congress. Thus this distribution of 
human knowledge may, for the present, be con- 
sidered, in some degree, as a national one. 


Books, it is observed by Mr. Jefferson, may 
be classed according to the faculties of the mind 
employed on them. These are, first, the memory, 
secondly, the reason, and thirdly, the imagina- 
tion; which are applied, respectively, first, to his- 
tory, secondly, to philosophy, and thirdly, to the 
fine arts. 
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History is divided into civil and natural. Civil 
history is either civil proper, or ecclesiastical. 
Civil history proper is ancient or modern. An- 
cient history forms the first department which is 
called a chapter, and numbered; the total of the 
specific departments or chapters’ amounting’ to 
forty-four. Modern history comprizes the three 
chapters of foreign, British, and American.  Ke- 
clesiastical history forms a single and_ entire 
chapter. 


Natural history has three ramifications;  phy- 
sics, natural history proper, and the occupations 
of man. Physics comprize five chapters; natural 
philosophy, agriculture, chemistry, surgery, and 
medicine. Natural history proper relates either, 
to animals, to vegetables, or to minerals; afford- 
ing the four chapters of, anatomy, zodlogy, bota- 
ny, and mineralogy. The occupations of man 
form the fifteenth and last chapter of history, 
under the title of technical arts. Mi this 


The second province, philosophy, is divided in- 
to moral and mathematical. Moral philosophy is 
separated into, ethics, and jurisprudence. Ethics 
comprize two chapters; those of, moral philoso- 
phy, and the law of nature and nations. Juris- 
prudence is either, religious, municipal, or cco- 
nomical. Religious jurisprudence occupies a sin- 
gle and entire chapter, under the title of religion. 
Municipal jurisprudence is divided into domestic 
and foreign. Domestic municipal jurisprudence 
comprizes fiye chapters; equity, .common law, 
law merchant, law maritime, law ecclesiastical. 
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Foreign ‘municipal’ jurisprudence forms a single 
chapter, under the title of foreign law. Gicono- 
Mical jurisprudence comprizes the two chapters 
‘of, politics, and commerce; and closes ‘the branch 
of moral philosophy. qeaE st 


Mathematical philosophy is divided into two 
parts; pure mathematical philosophy, and physico- 
mathematical philosophy. Arithmetic, and geé- 
metry, compose the two chapters of the first. 
The ‘several subjects of, mechanics, statics, dyna- 
mics, pneumatics, phonics, and optics, constitute 
a single chapter. Astronomy follows as. another, 
succeeded by gedgraphy; and closing the branch 
of mathematical philosophy. 


~The fine arts, constituting the third and last 
province, amount to eight. These are; architecture, 
gardening, painting, sculpture, music, poetry, ora- 
tory, and criticism. Architecture forms a chapter; 
gardening, painting, and sculpture a second; and 
music a third. Poetry has ten divisions. Epic and 
romance are the first two, and occupy each a 
chapter. Pastorals, odes, elegies, the three which 
next succeed, are comprized in one chapter. Di- 
dactic poetry, tragedy, comedy, follow; and occu- 
py each a chapter. The two last, dialogue and 
epistles, are contained in one chapter; and close 
the branch of poetry. Oratory comprizes, logic, 
rhetoric, and orations; which form a single chap- 
ter. Criticism has three parts, theory, bibliogra- 
phy, and languages, each constituting one chap- 
ter; and closing the province of the fine “arts. 
84 : 
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The last and forty-fourth specific department, or 
chapter, is extraneous of the provinces; consist- 
ing of authors who have written on various bran- 
ches, under the title of folygraphical. The whole 
is represented in a neat and concinnous table. 


This table was twice, by permission, copied; 
at Washington, November the thirtieth 41804, and 
at. Monticello, May the nineteenth 1814. It con- 
tains some variations. In the first, politics and 
commerce are two distinct heads or chapters. In 
the second, they are but one. In the first, in the 
place of natural philosophy, stands cosmology: In 
the first, the fine arts are arranged, gardening, 
architecture, sculpture, painting; in the second, 
architecture, gardening, painting, sculpture. In 
the first, gardening, painting, sculpture, are) dis- 
tinct heads or chapters. In the second, those 
three form one. In the first, music is divided 
into theoretical and practical, and the latter into 
vocal and instrumental, making three chapters. 
In. the second, music, as a general term, is one 
chapter. In the first, poetry is divided into nar- 
rative, dramatic, and didactic. The first includes 
epic, romance; the second tragedy, comedy, pas- 
torals, odes, elegies, dialogue; the third satire, 
epigram, epistles. The whole number of specific 
departments or chapters, in the first, is forty-six. 
There is, in the first, a note, annexed to moral 
philosophy; remarking that in classing a small l- 
brary one may throw under this head books which 
attempt. what may be called the natural history. of 
the mind, or an analysis of its operations; and that 
the term or division of metaphysics is rejected, as 
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meaning nothing, or something beyond our reach, or 
what should be called by some other name. 


As this system is founded on that of D°Al- 
embert, which is itself derived from Lord Bacon, 
it will be only necessary to advert to its deyia- 
tions from the one, or the other, of those; or 
from both. It is distinguished from both in this 
particular. It brings out the subjects of human 
knowledge into forty-four or forty-six distinct 
heads, which may almost be termed. sciences, 
counted and numbered, and ingeniously. concate- 
nated, with an English name for every subject, 
and that the most. usual, and perfectly intelligi- 
ble; though the boundaries of mechanics, statics, 
and dynamics, would appear obscure. There is 
but a single attempt at nomenclature, and that is 
not a happy one. The mechanic arts are distin- 
guished from the fine arts, by the name of, tech- 
nical arts. Whoever will undertake to contrast 
the table of Mr. Jefferson against the emanation 
of the sciences, of Lord Bacon; or the systéme fi- 
guré des connoissances humaines, of D’Alembert; 
will find a perfect chaos in the two latter, and a 
clear and lucid exhibition in the classification of 
Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Jefferson arranges civil history 
before natural; in which he deviates from Lord 
Bacon, and corresponds with D°Alembert; but 
arranges civil history before ecclesiastical; in 
which he differs from D’Alembert, and corres- 
‘ponds with Lord Bacon. His specification of 
civil history is much more luminous and clear 
than that of either D’Alembert, or Lord Bacon. 
Mr. Jefferson transfers the physics, of D’Alem- 
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bert, from his third branch of the second pro- 
vince, and places it in thé second branch of the 
first province; deviating in this also from Lord 
Bacon. This, it is conceived, is a manifest dete- 
rioration. The position assigned by Lord Bacon 
is better than that given by Mr. Jefferson; and 
D’ Alembert’s alterations on Lord Bacon are ma- 
nifest and indubitable improvements. The whole 
province of philosophy is altered by Mr. Jeffer- 
son. Lord Bacon and D’Alembert beautifully di- 
vided it, as relating to, God, man, and, nature. 
Mr. Jefferson divides it into moral and mathe- 
matical. Mathematical philosophy is now, it is 
believed, first introduced as a scientific denomi- 
nation. D°Alembert had, very correctly, made 
mathematics the first branch of natural philoso- 
phy; preceding physics. Both adopt the branch 
physico-mathematics, or mixt mathematics; which, 
it is conceived, will always be productive of con- 
fusion. Mathematics constitute but an auxiliary 
or instrumental science; and, to whatever they 
may be applied, are, themselves, distinct. — 


- Moral philosophy is singularly divided, by 
Mr. Jefferson, into ethics and jurisprudence. Re- 
ligion comes out to be nothing more than @ part 
of jurisprudence, and is the commencement of 
that branch, while commerce is the termination 
of it; and, in strict language, it may be doubted 
if either the first or the last subject, if either 
religion or commerce, are parts of jurisprudence. 
Governments haye, indeed, acted upon them; 
but both, and more particularly the first, have a 
substantial existence, entirely independent of -the 
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incidental circumstance of their being acted up- 
on by governments. The passage, by the legisla- 
ture of Virginia, of Mr. Jefferson’s immortal “act 
“for the establishment of religious freedom” con- 
stitutes, it is believed, the first instance, in the 
history of the human race, of a government /for- 
mally disclaiming the right of interfering with reli- 
gious sentiment. Religion, therefore, even in this 
respect, that of being acted upon by governments, 
ceases; at least in our country, so far as the 
state and general governments leave it free, which 
they almost perfectly do; from arching any part 
of peeennoe 


It may be farther remarked of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s system, and which may be fully accounted 
for, from the circumstance of its being intended 
only for the arrangement of a library, and not 


directly as a classification of human knowledge; 3 


that many of the terms must include more than 
_ they would strictly import. Thus arithmetic must 
include algebra, logarithms, and fluxions; since 
they are not elsewhere mentioned. History must 
include biography, and antiquities; and the ex- 
tensive department of voyages and travels. Chro- 
nology must be a part of some other science; 
and in the same manner meteorology, and some 
other subjects. They do not appear, nor is it 
easy to say where they are contained. There 
must be a reiteration in the chapter of natural 
philosophy, being the sixth, and those parts of 
the physico-mathematical sciences contained in 
the twenty-seventh; nor will a reference to the 


authors and works included in those chapters 
8K 
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tend to. render their boundaries more definite; 
and it would have been far better that) natural 
history. proper should have preceded natural phi- 
losophy. ‘The separation of agriculture and»:botany 
is unquestionably right; but that of gardening 
from agriculture, and, its association with ,archi- 
tecture and painting, agreeably to the views of 
Lord ;Kames, is more dubious. Romance, come- 
dy, dialogue, epistles, are not necessarily poetry; 
and indeed it was observed by Mr. Jefferson that 
poetry: was hard to be defined. An edition ‘of the 
elements of Euclid, in the Arabic’! language, is 
classed under criticism; and it is remarked that 
books in rare languages are classed under that head, 
not according to their subject matter, but philologi- 
cally, as specimens of the language in: which they 
are written. Some of the chapters are very barren. 
The ninth, surgery, contains »but seven’ works. 
Others are very fertile. The twenty-fourth, poli- 
tics and commerce, contains a sere proportion ‘of 
the: library. real yom 
. atime 

The second classification made by Mr. Jef- 
ferson is contained in the bill “for amending the 
constitution of the college of William and Mary;?? 
which immediately follows that for the more Ee 
neral diffusion of knowledge. | ie a 
re "Fats 

The. original establishment of that seminary 
had been; one school of sacred theology, with 
two professorships, one for teaching the Hebrew 
language and expounding the holy scriptures, the 
other for explaining the common places of di- 
Vinity and the controversies with heretics; one 
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other school: for philosophy, with two. professor- and Ma- 


ships; one: for the study of rhetoric, logic, and 
ethics, and the other of physics, metaphysics, 
and mathematics; one other school for the Latin 
and Greek languages; and one for the instruc- 
tion of the Indians in grammar, arithmetic, and 
the principles of the Christian religion, founded 
on the private donation of the celebrated philo- 
sopher Boyle, of England; who also founded a 
lecture at St. Paul’s, in defence of the gospel 
against unbelievers, without any regard to dif- 
ferences among Christians. i 


The reformation proposed by Mr. Jefferson 
would have enlarged the professorships to eight. 
The first was one of ethics; including, moral phi- 
losophy, the law of nature, and the law of na- 
tions; and fine arts, including, sculpture, paint- 
ing, gardening, music, architecture, poetry, ora- 
tory, and criticism. The second: was a professor- 
ship of law and police, divided into. municipal 
law and economical law; the first including, com- 
mon law, equity, law merchant, law maritime, and 
law ecclesiastical; the second including, politics, 
and commerce. The second was a professorship 
of history civil and ecclesiastical; and the third 
of mathematics, divided into pure and mixed, the 
first including, arithmetic, and geémetry, and the 
second, mechanics, optics, acoustics, and astrono- 
my. The fifth was a professorship of anatomy 
and medicine; and the sixth of natural philoso- 
phy and natural history. Natural philosophy in- 
clided; chemistry, statics, hydrostatics, pneuma- 
tics, agriculture. Natural history included; zoolo- 
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gy, botany, and mineralogy. Of the two remaining 
professorships, the first was for the ancient, and 
the second for the modern languages. A provi- 
sion was annexed for an Indian missionary. 


On this second system the number of speci- 
fic departments would come out nearly the same. 
The order is greatly altered. The fine arts are 
brought from the last branch and placed in the 
first, associated with ethics. History is taken from 
the first rank, and placed in the third, after law. 
Civil history is now entirely separated from natu- 
ral; one being the third, and the other being in 
the sixth branch. Gedgraphy is not named. Se- 
ven great classes would include all knowledge; 
ethics, jurisprudence, history, mathematics, medi- 
cal science, philosophy, and languages. The tech- 
nical arts do not appear; but a similar nomencla- 
ture is used, in the bill, “for the more general 
diffusion of knowledge.” In the thirteenth sec- 
tion, vulgar and decimal fractions, and the ex- 
traction of the square and cube roots, are called, 
the higher part of numerical arithmetic. The ne- 
cessity of founding a distinction in a tautologous 
expression shews the inadequacy of present lan- 
guage; and verifies the remark of Dr. Willich, 
on the indispensability of a nomenclature. The 
variation between the two systems is readily ac- 
counted for. They were for different objects; and 
it was not apprehended that the arrangement of 
a system of education need, by any means, to 
correspond with that of the books composing a 
library. In: fact, neither of the systems was in- 
tended as a: direct classification of all human 
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knowledge. As» both books and education em- 
brace a great proportion of knowledge, some as- 
similations. will always be found in a classifica- 
tion of the objects of either. 


Two manuscript divisions of human know- 
ledge, and classifications of science, are in my 
possession; one of them made by Mr. Jay, coun- 
sellor at law of New-York, and the other by the 
Abbe Mango, of Palermo, in the island of Sicily. 
The first of these was made at my request; and 
the second transmitted to gratify my wish of be- 
ing acquainted with its principles, and of adding 
it to my collection. 

To Mr. Jay, and to the right reverend Bishop 
Hobart; with whose criticisms 1 was honoured in 
full on the system which is just about to be pro- 
posed; I had stated, that one of the most effec- 
tual modes of attaining conviction was that of 
applying the mind to the construction of such a 
system for itself, and then subjecting the system 
thus produced to a comparison of that proposed 
to be explained. Both these gentlemen adopted 
that course, and the result was attended with a 
perfect conviction. Bishop Hobart withdrew his 
system, after the comparison had been made, on 
account of its having been very succinct; but 
Mr. Jay, obligingly, permitted me to retain his, 
and gave me leave, when I should arrive at a 
discussion of the various systems, either to no- 
tice it, or not, as I should deem most prudent 
and expedient, according to the best of my judg- 


ment, at the time I came to act, and to say what 
3L 
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I pleased respecting it. In pursuance of that li- 
beral permission I have, now, re-examined the 


system of Mr. Jay, under those views; and it ap- 
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pears to me, as it is an entirely original system, 
as it possesses great merit, as it is known that 
it was hastily made, and that its author, with the 
right reverend Bishop Hobart, has publicly ap- 
proved that against which it was made to come 
into comparison, and as the whole transaction ex- 
hibits in those gentlemen instances of the higher 
virtues of the human character, as rare as they 
are amiable; that more good than harm must 
attend the communication of it. I have, there- 
fore, concluded on presenting it, in the same 
manner with the others. It appears to me to be 
attended with another useful effect. Considered 
as an original system, made, with a distinct view, 
on the existing state of knowledge; and taken in 
comparison with the systems of Dr. Scott, Dr. 
Barron, the society of advocates, of Baron Biel- 
feld, and of Mr. Jefferson, it seems to reduce to 
a demonstration the following position; that the 
human mind has gone as far as it can go in ar- 
ranging human knowledge, on the principles at pre- 
sent known, and that without new principles given 
or assumed it can advance no further. 


It is true that some minds have been met 
with, who do not perceive the importance of any 
division or classification whatever; and who can 
only believe it to be of consequence because so 
many distinguished men, in different countries, 
and in different ages, have attempted it.. The 
utility of a correct division will be shewn, in ‘the 
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fourth part of this discussion; which, it is pro- 
bable, there will not be time to reach, at the 
present opportunity. It has been found that a 
great majority view the subject in an entirely 
different light, and regard the knowledge of man 
as now necessarily impeded, and almost stopped, 
by its own mass and accumulation; unless effec- 
tual means can be devised for reducing it into 
order and method. 


Mr. Jay divides all human knowledge into 
sciences and arts. The sciences teach man simply 
to know..The arts teach him to act; or to employ 
the sciences for the benefit of himself, and of 
others. | 


The sciences relate to things; to events; or to 
duties. | 


The science of things may, in an enlarged 
sense of the word, be termed physics. Physics 
teach the knowledge of existences, spiritual or 
material. The knowledge of spiritual existences 
comprehends theology, which teaches the exist- 
ence, nature, and attributes of the Deity; demo- 
nology, or the knowledge of other existences 
purely spiritual, and unconnected with matter; 
and nousology, or the knowledge of the human 
soul, its nature, modus operandi, et cetera. The 
knowledge of material existences is either of such 
as are inanimate or animated. The knowledge 
of existences inanimate comprehends the know- 
ledge of the things themselves, or of their. pro- 
perties. In relation to the things themselves it 
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comprehends; astronomy, gedgraphy, mineralogy, 
aérology, pyrology, hydrology, electricity, magne- 
tism, botany. The knowledge of the properties 
of material things comprehends; arithmetic, or 
the knowledge of numbers; geometry, or the 
knowledge of forms; chronology, or the know- 
ledge of time; and chemistry, or the knowledge 
of ‘those properties by which simple substances — 
are formed into compounds. The knowledge of 
material things animated includes, zoology, and 
paired few . ital nated 
‘The knowledge of events includes; ecclesiasti- 
eal history, civil history, voyages and travels, bio- 
graphy, epistles. ) ivi 


The knowledge of duties embraces; natural 
religion, revealed religion, natural law; including 
moral philosophy, strictly so called, and the law 
of mations; and municipal law, embracing, the 
law of our own country, common law, statute law, 
law maritime, and so forth, and of other coun- 
tries, as Roman, Hindoo, and so forth, = 

The arts are either useful or agreeable. 9 

is ,Wgo se: 

The useful arts comprehend; legislation or 
politics; language, including grammar, and ‘criti- 
cism;. oratory, including rhetoric, and logic; the 
art of war; agriculture; commerce; navigation; 
manufactures; mensuration; algebra; fluxions,; in- 
cluding logarithms, et cetera; and writing, in- 
pein printing, pos et cetera.» iovoghal 
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~The agreeable arts include; the belles lettres, 
music, sculpture, painting, dancing, et cetera. 
gaat deaninateit. * , - 
» This arrangement is original in its second 
ramification into, things, events, and duties; than 
which there has not been presented a better, by 
Aristotle, by Bacon, or by Locke. Truths, we 
Pee ainronel render it inimitable. 
i weeuemwa wk fer 5 7 e 
Its primary division, or starting principle, si- 
milar to those of Mr. Chambers, Dr. Barron, 
and others; eliciting sciences on one side, and 
arts on another; leads to unnatural dissociations. 
Arithmetic is among the sciences. Algebra is, far 
off, among the arts. Government is an art, law 
is a science. Grammar, rhetoric, logic, music are 
arts; arithmetic, gedmetry, astronomy, the re- 
maining of the seven, are sciences. As, in Cham- 
bers, the scale begins with meteorology and ends 
with poetry; as, in Mr. Jefferson’s systems, the 
first begins with ancient history and the second 
with moral philosophy, and both end with lan- 


guages; so, it may be remarked, that among the 


useful arts, in the system of Mr. Jay, legislation 
and politics are the first, and writing, printing 
and engraving the last. The art of war stands 
oddly, between logic and agriculture. The posi- 
tion of chemistry comes out in a manner equally 
singular, between chronology and zodlogy; as in 


the system of Mr. Jefferson mathematics stand 


between commerce, and gardening or agricul- 

ture. The number of the specific departments, in 

the system of Mr. Jay, would come out to be 

about fifty-four. His system would, in part, cor- 
3,M 
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respond with that of Baron ‘Bielfeld,:as regards 
the belles lettres; though called by the Baron 
the polite arts, and by Mr. Jay separated from 
spade and criticism, and rhetoric, a ‘logic. 
oii seh 
The manuscript system of the Abbe: Mango 
bears the following title; acrosofia, ossia »genealo- 
gia delle scienze, dt Vincenzo Mango, nobile Paler- 
mitano, ab. del SS. Salvatore, e di S. Nicone, 0 sia 
S. Vittore, dottore in sacra: teologia, ed :in. ambe le 
leggi Dei, Marchesi di Casal Gerardi, Baroni. Cas- 
tellucci, &c. It has for a+motto, season! tn 
6 Singula queeque locum teneant sortita decenter;”? 
from the ars poetica of Horace, and ‘is dated 
at Palermo, the twelfth day of February, 4816: 
) . . $3 URSA He! 
The Abbe Mango observes that wisdom ‘is*a 
production of an intelligent and an immortal 
spirit. He defines the attributes ‘of a perfect, an- 
telligent, and immortal spirit, the Supreme ‘Deity, 
the alpha and the omega; of whom the Hebrew - 
word Jehovah expresses the ineffable name. He 
divides knowledge into didactic and  didascalic; 
the former objective and genealogical, the latter 
subjective, and accommodated to the intellect of 
a limited and finite spirit. Didactie seience re- 
lates either to divinity or to humanity. God and 
creation form the two constituent parts’ of ‘the 
first; arts and society those of the second: Every 
subject is regularly divided into two parts, and 
no more. ‘Hence it has been called a dichotomous 
system; and, when by a close analysis of every 
generic term into’ two specific, becoming” after- 
wards genera in turn, the dichotomy ‘has ‘been 
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extended to the production of twelve great clas- 
ses of sciences, a nomenclature is constructed 
and applied, founded in Greek etymologies, and 
adapted to the Italian language. These terms 
would require considerable explanation to render 
them intelligible to an English eye. As a speci- 
men-of them the following may be given;_pre- 
viously observing that the system of the Abbe 
Mango,’ from the nature of its principles, is sus- 
ceptible of interminable subdivision, and that as 
far as the subdivision is carried, in a handsome 
drawing, and representation of the system, which 
is under my eye, the specific departments, or 
heads of ‘sciences, would come out to about sixty. 
Theosophy stands in the first position. In the 
column under it are found the terms; pneuma- 
tics, pansophy, pancratics, panagatics, archetypal 
science, original science. Ontognostics occupy the 
second position. In the column under it are 
found the terms; monadics, somatics, cosmology, 
etiology, teleology. Theoctistics occupy the third 
position. Under it are found; cosmognostics, 
physics, chimics, and mathematics. Anthropology 
‘occupies the fourth position. In the column un- 
der it are found; meropealogy, physiology, and 
psychology. In this manner the remaining eight 
elasses follow. 

» The principle of a dichotomous division of 
the subjects of science is founded rather in an 
operation of the human mind than in nature. 
The dichotomy is conducted in this system with 
surprizing accuracy; and it is remarkable how 
seldom, inthe result, subjects which are widely 
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separated in nature are brought together by the 
operation of an artificial principle. The system 
of the Abbe Mango evinces great thought, great 
ingenuity, and great perseverance; and when I 
reflect on the learning it displays, and on its 
entire originality, I cannot but be additionally 
grateful for the politeness, which, at his advanced 
years, he has manifested, in preparing it, and 
transmitting it to me, at so great a distance. — 


In a _ conference, at Philadelphia, on the 
twenty-sixth day of March, 1816, I inquired of 
the reverend Samuel B. Wylie; of whose philo- 
logical and general erudition the public are well 
apprized; if, previously to the developement. of 
the system which was then about to be explain- 
ed, he could state one which had obtained his 
approbation. His reply was that he had. long 
sought for one, conyinced of the extreme want of 
it, and that he had adopted the division of hu- 
man knowledge into three great provinces or de- 
partments, under the denominations of physics, 
metaphysics, and mathematics. Of these. he pre- 
sented the subdivisions. He conceived the divi- 
sion to be perfect; the names unexceptionable; 
and the order and succession, as thus stated, to 
be exact. This is the same division, which Lord 
Bacon states to have prevailed in the world an- 
terior to his time. It is dubious whether it is 
not preferable to that of Mr. Locke. On. the 
communication of the system, now about to be 
presented, and on fully comprehending it, the 
reverend Mr. Wylie; in the same manner as Dr. 
Hobart and Mr. Jay; gave it his decided support. 
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- This completes the enumeration of the sys- 
tems; and thus have been carefully collected, 
and thus has it been endeavoured candidly to 
exhibit, all the divisions of human knowledge, 
and all the classifications of science, which have 
been formed, or attempted, either in ancient or 
in modern times, so far as information respect- 


ing them was attainable. I have deemed it a 


duty to give them all, without withholding one. 
Thus only can demonstration arise; and thus only 
could some of them have been preserved for fu- 
ture investigation. I hope it is a rich collection; 
and if, in gathering the materials, the dry and 
abstract nature of the subject has fatigued the 
mind, of which indeed an early monition was 
given, my sympathy has been uniformly atten- 
dant, and every care used to relieve its oppres- 
sion. It is a necessary toil; but it is a task that 
need to be performed but once. 


It would be improper to take leave of such 
a number of classifications, and of so many vari- 
ous attempts to reduce the vast mass of human 
‘knowledge into one correct and comprehensive 
system; without deducing some general infer- 
ences. These will present, in a condensed form, 
the results of the investigation, and will obviate 
the necessity of much detailed discussion and 
comparison, in the construction of an ultimate 
system; if any should be ever produced, which 
may prove generally satisfactory to the scientific 
world. 


It may be inferred that no system is likely to 
SN 
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be correct and satisfactory which is not founded 
in the nature of things; and in the constitution 
of the human mind in relation to the material 
universe, and to the remainder of the mental or 
intellectual universe. The bold and ingenious at- 
tempt of Lord Bacon, founded on the faculties 
of the human mind, employed on those objects, 
has been tried by himself, and has been improy- 
ed by the application of powerful and refined 
genius in France, and in America; and does not 
produce a classification universally satisfactory. 
On the contrary; after a labour of two centuries, 
the same system which obtained before Lord 
Bacon’s day is, in the very last instance, re- 
garded as still entitled to preference. It is, even- 
tually, clearly perceived that all the faculties of 
the mind are requisite in all knowledge; and 
that if the enumeration of the mental faculties 
should be made ever so complete, yet that the 
objects of knowledge cannot be prions in re- 
ference to them. . row ibe 
The systems which have been under exami- 
nation contain only five founded, purely, in the 
nature of things, as their primary principle. 
These are the system of Whang Ty, the Chinese 
emperor, that of Dr. Reid of Scotland, that of 
the ancient gnostics or platonizing Christians, 
that of the reverend) Dr. Johnson of Connecti- 
cut, and that of the Abbe Mango of Sicily. Of 
these that of Dr. Johnson appears entitled to a 
decided preference. It combines all the adyan- 
tages of the others, without any of their a 
vantages. » pape oe . 
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_ In the train of Lord Bacon are appendant 
the systems of D’Alembert, Dr. Beattie, the Phi- 
ladelphia library, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Rawle, and 
Dr. Kemp; among which the precedence of Mr. 
Jefferson’s will never be disputed. : 


A third principle has been assumed, founded 
partly in the nature of things, and partly) in the 
operation of the mind. It regards knowledge as 
speculative or practical. Dr. Johnson has sub- 
verted the: foundation of all these systems; and 
has shewn the inseparability of theory from prac- 
tice. If any knowledge could be imagined which 
is purely speculative, and unconnected with any 
practical result, it would be regarded as_ useless; 
and searcely be permitted to retain the name: of 
knowledge. All real practical knowledge is found- 
ed ‘eon some principles, and all theoretic -know- 
ledge leads to some practical result. No. practice 
can be correct, which is founded on a false 
theory; and no theory can be founded in truth, 
which is false in practice. 


~ Plato, Aristotle, and Mr. Locke, are those 
who have elicited this principle in the abstract. 
Of these Aristotle appears to be the most cor- 
rect. His term theoretica is preferable to the: phy- 
sica of Mr. Locke;:and his» foetica combine the 
main beauty of the system of Lord Bacon, at 
the very same time that they obviate the main 
defect in that of Mr. Locke. It:is not appareut 
that this division of Aristotle was known either 
to Lord Bacon or to Mr. Locke. It is found in- 
cidentally:in the text of his- discussion, and has 
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been little, if at all, noticed. Plato approached it 
without attaining it. 


The division into sciences and arts, or arts 
and sciences, is only the reappearance of the 
same principle in another, and in a less philo- 
sophical shape. The ancients made all the sci- 
ences arts. We retain their idea, in popular par- 
lance, in the phrase, liberal education. A modern, 
Dr. Barron, makes the theories of the arts sci- 
ences. Thus this embarrassing distinction had 
become nearly evanescent. 


The systems founded on this distinction are 
those of, Mr. Chambers, Dr. Turner, Dr. Barron, 
and Mr. Jay. I am not prepared to say which of 
these I should think the best; excepting that that 
of Mr. Chambers is less perfect than either of 
the remaining three. 


_ As modifications, or as combinations of these 
two distinctions, which in their basis are charac- 
terized by identity, may be regarded; the system 
of the society of English literati, in the dictiona- 
ry of arts and sciences, as well as those of Dr. 
Robertson, Dr. Adam Smith, Mr. Hume, Des 
Cartes, Lesclache, Le Grand, Baumeister, and, 
perhaps, Mr. Hobbes. I am not prepared to give 
any preference among these systems. Perhaps 
that of the Sieur de Lesclache possesses as much 
intrinsic merit as any other. 


The categorists may be classed as a party in 
this scientific contestation. I do not profess my- 


self adequate to so delicate an operation, as, 
among these, of assigning any preference; but 
the priority of this class I would give to Pytha- 
goras. His categories were number and magni- 
tude. Aristotle and others raised them to ten. 
Mr. Hume and others, reduced them to a more 
compendious catalogue; the whole of the ancient 
ones disappearing. Dr. Reid exhibits the editors 
of modern encyclopedias as multiplying them by 
the letters of the alphabet; and by all the words 
which may be arranged under those letters: In 
this class therefore may fall a great variety; 
Chambers, D’Alembert, the English society, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Dr. Verdier, Aristotle, 
the methodic encyclopedia, Mr. Rawle in part, 
Comenius, Bishop Wilkins. In this range the 
Eneyclopedia Britannica possesses an unrivalled 
excellence. 


In the classification of scientific parties, may 
I be permitted, after the categorists, to name a 
certain party, the collocationists? They invert the 
process of the understanding. They attempt, not 
from any general principles, by an analytic pow- 
er, to deduce the various arts and sciences in an 
orderly and a systematic form. They pursue a 
more practical course. They take them as they 
are in fact already deduced. Availing themselves 
of any received or intelligible names, they place 
together the subjects which have obvious natu- 
ral affinities. They classify those subjects, disre- 
garding the number of classes; and only careful 
that extremely unnatural and revolting associa- 
tions should not be produced. They care nothing 
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about. the concatenation»of the classess»The der- 
nier resort, of miscellanies, is left open. | 


Into somewhat of this principle may he -re- 
solyed the several systems of; Baron Bielfeld; 
in part, the Parisian Lycéum, the Gallic Insti- 
tute, the Caledonian society of advocates, the 
Britannic Royal Institution, Brunet. Among 
these, the society of the writers to his majesty’s 
signet claim an uncontested precedence. 


Some haye abandoned the task of systemati- 
zation as too intricate, as impracticable, and: des- 
perate. Into this party fall; D’Alembert, the edi- 
tors of the Encyclopedia Britannica, those of 
the Encyclopedia Perthensis, Dr. Reid, in part, 
and perhaps the author of the domestic eney- 
clopedia. . 


Some have made but partial systems, embrac- 
ing much of human knowledge, endeayouring of 
the mass to comprize a great portion in their 
particular departments; but not eliciting an equi- 
table exhibition of the whole. Such are some 
systems of natural historians, of whom. have been 
noticed Dr. Mitchill, and Mr. Rafinesque, and. 
might have been Pliny, and Dr. Barton. Here 
also belong the elector of Baden and Mr, Stewart. 


Some, systems are but partially known in 
America. Such are those of; Porphyrius, Leib- 
nitz, Wolfius, Croker, .De Bure, Verdier, La 
Harpe, Cambacerés, Niewland, Thouen, Knaut; 
Kant, Wronski, Castel; which, it is believed, 
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haye been all mentioned, and those of Peter 
Lambecius, in his philosophiea bibliotheca, and 
Gesner, of Zurich, in his pandects, which have 
been passed over. 


Some systems are founded in mysticism. 
Such are those of Zoroaster, perhaps of Pro- 
fessor Kant, of the Egyptian hierarchy, of Py- 
thagoras in part, perhaps of Wronski, which have 
been noticed; and, perhaps, also of Baron Swe- 
denborgh, which has been pretermitted; and _per- 
haps farther, in part, the Chinese system. 


The American understanding will not tole- 
rate mysticism. It is time; if the sentiment of 
the immortal Rush, of Pennsylvania, may be ap- 
plied to another subject; it is time to take science 
out of the hands of philosophers, and to place it in 
the hands of the people. 


Perhaps some systems may be anomalous, 
That of Sir William Jones might afford an ex- 
ample. Some are undoubtedly fanciful, as that 
of the nine muses; and perhaps, in part, of the 
Abbe Mango. Others may have been omitted in 
the general view; but it is presumed they will 
occasion no difficulties. 


A portion of justice yet remains to be ren- 
dered to Dr. Reid, and Dr. Barron; both of Scot- 
land. Dr. Reid had made a very close approxi- 
mation in his primary reduction of human know- 
ledge to two general heads; according as it re- 
lates to body, or to mind. He was not apprized 
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that, in their union, a base was presented for a 
great range of sciences; which could not be 
classed under either separately. Dr. Barron dis- 
covers this principle, but makes no useful ap- 
plication of it. If Dr. Reid had discovered this 
principle, and had made the application of it, 
as far as it would go, the correction of the Ame- 
rican Dr. Johnson would still have been requi- 
site; and that system, though unknown to those 
gentlemen, was perfected before one of them was 
born, and before the other had become conscious 
of his capability to subserve the cause of virtue 
and of science. Nor can it by any means be fore- 
seen how far the three united might have ad- 
vanced, with the aid of Dr. Willich; until an 
actual nomenclature had been promulgated. 


It will now be in course to explain those di- 
visions of human knowledge, and that classifica- 
tion and nomenclature of the sciences, which it 
was the main object of the present discussion to 
develope. | 


As useful preliminaries, and as the means of 
testing a perfect system, if such should ever be 
produced; or, in lieu of it, that which may be 
regarded as preferable; the laws to which a per- 
fect, or, at least, a good system should conform, 
ought to be investigated and established. 


The following may perhaps be regarded as 
an enumeration of the laws by which a perfect 
or good system ought to be tested. oo at 


stad 


24:1. 
It ought, in the first’ place, to be comprehen- 


_ sive. Every part of human knowledge ought to be 


included. If any part, however small, should be 
omitted, it would so far be a hen of imperfec- 
tion in the system. 


Secondly. The analysis ought to be correct. Not 
only ought the first general division to exhaust 
the subject, leaving nothing belonging to it omit- 
ted; but every subdivision should possess the 
same character. At the same time the separation 
should be easy and natural, not unnatural and 
forced. 


. This is the most difficult law to be complied 
with. Many general divisions may be found; and, 
at the first view, many of them may appear equal- 
ly good. But, in pursuing the subdivision, it is 
soon discovered that no natural and simple ana- 
lysis can be applied. A forced and unnatural one 
is therefore substituted. There are few divisions 
where this defect does not appear, in the second 
or third steps. Mr. Locke and Dr. Reid do not 


attempt to go beyond the first step. The Chinese 


system takes a second step with great security. 
Even the third might be considered safe; if it 
could be known what is their real mathematical 
science. Dr. Johnson takes three steps, with 
great precision and certainty, and only falters 
on arriving at logic; shewing, at once, where the 
radical error of the system lies. Lord Bacon, on 
the contrary, abandons his own principle, in the 


very second step. In the first step, the objects: 


of human knowledge are divided according to the 
$P 
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faculties of the mind. In the second step a new, 
unknown, and unexplained principle is introdu- 
ced. One province is divided on the mere acci- 
dental acceptation of a word; the next on’ the 
nature of things; and the third, perhaps, in_re- 
ference to application and object. 


A strict compliance with this law is not only 
extremely difficult; but is, perhaps, even impos- 
sible, and beyond human power. It is a difficulty 
which, perhaps, goes far to prove that there can 
be but one correct and perfect system; and that 
when that shall be attained human knowledge is 
approaching its utmost boundary. A perfect di- 
vision implies a perfect comprehension of the 
whole subject, at one view; and an imperfect 
comprehension of the subject necessarily implies 
an imperfect division, liable to be extended, con- 
tracted, or amended, as a future and more per- 
fect knowledge of the subject shall be found to 
require. Hence the law, when knowledge is im- 
perfect, may be intentionally violated, without 
censure. No part of human knowledge ought to 
he rejected, because it cannot be adapted to a 
system. A system, avowedly incorrect. and ex- 
crescent, is, intrinsically, better than a defective 
system. The system of Lord Bacon, therefore, 
is, on the whole, better than that of Dr. Reid. 
The one is redundant, and the other deficient. 
Frivolous parts are indeed magnified in the one; 
but in the other, important parts, history, mathe- 
matics, religion, war, commerce, gedgraphy, voy- 
ages and trayels, natural history, are neglected. 
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Tt will, in the third place, be one criterion 
of a good system that subjects closely allied by 
nature should not by art be widely separated. 
Arithmetic should not be found in one province, 
and algebra at a great distance, in a province 
entirely distinct; of which there has been given 
an instance, in the sketch of, my invaluable 
friend, Mr. Jay. No task could be more delicate, 
in practice, than to draw the line, on one side 
of which, an art remains a mechanical art; and, 
on the other side of which, it becomes a fine 
art. Yet on this delicate distinction, in the sys- 
tem of Dr. Reid, does its position depend. If a 
mechanical art, it appertains to the province of 
matter. If a fine art, it is removed to an infinite 
distance; and is found in the province of mind. 


The converse of this rule must be regarded 
as a fourth law. Subjects which are widely sepa- 
rated, in nature, should not, forcibly, be brought 
together, by science. Lord Bacon violates this 
rule in bringing together civil history and natu. 
ral history; of which the association is only in a 
word. D’Alembert and Mr. Jefferson violate this 
law in associating the fine arts, which relate to 
material objects; such as sculpture, gardening, 
architecture; and those which relate to the mind, 
as poetry, oratory, philology, and criticism, Lin- 
neus violates this law in associating the horse, 
man, the bat, the monkey, and the whale. The 
scientific fact is important, and stamped with 
philosophical exactitude; but good sense, com- 
bined with genius, should have otherwise ma- 
naged the fact, and have reduced the classifica- 
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tion to a greater conformity with ordinary and 
popular apprehension. | 


The precedence of elementary to concrescent 
subjects may be deemed a fifth law. The alpha- 
betical characters claim a presentation before pro- 
sody or syntax. Grammar ought to precede phi- 
lology; mathematics should be precedent to phy- 
sics; chronology and gedgraphy to history. To 
invert this order, in any instance, afflicts the 
mind. In both the systems of Mr. Jefferson, natu- 
ral history is subsequent to natural philosophy. 
In the first system, mathematics are first subse- 
quent to natural philosophy, and then regarded 
as in combination. In the second system, ma- 
thematics precede natural philosophy altogether. 
Lord Bacon violates this rule in relation to ma- 
thematics; but D°>Alembert elegantly corrects the 
deviation. 


It is a sixth law, alike important and indis- 
pensable, that the boundaries of the divisions should 
be definite. If the divisions run into one another, 
and it becomes impracticable, or extremely diffi- 
cult, to determine to what division a particular 
subject appertains, confusion must ensue. This 


‘has always been the main obstacle alleged in 


conversation. The right reverend Dr. White, 
bishop of the protestant episcopal church of 
Pennsylvania, was disposed to view it as insupe- 
rable. Mr. Du Ponceau, counsellor at law, of 
Philadelphia, contemplated it as infinitely formi- 
dable. Dr. Reid and D’Alembert both represent 
it, in express and formal discussion, as beyond 
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human power. Until the boundaries of the sci- 
ences can be defined it is in vain to expect a 


satisfactory systematization; but this difficulty 
has been probably too much magnified. 


When this obstacle shall have been overcome, 
two laws will arise, which may be regarded as 
corollaries; and, of which, the one is the con- 
verse of the other. 


Reiterations must be avoided. The same sci- 
ence must not appear in two places. By the vio- 
lation of the fourth law Lord Bacon involves 
the infraction of this corollary of the sixth. Al- 
most the whole of his natural history must ap- 
pear twice. Mr. Locke violates this law. All sys- 
tems which separate theory from practice neces- 
sarily infract it. 


The same subject must not be scattered and 
dissipated through a number of divisions; but 
should, somewhere, be found entire. All encyclo- 
pedias are examples of the violation of this co- 
rollary. Ornithology, as an instance, would first 
be scattered through the twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet; and then its objects more widely 
dissipated by intervening subjects. Every system 
founded on the categories would possess this de- 
fect; and that in an infinitely greater degree 
than in modern encyclopedias. There, the indi- 
vidual, when at last found, would be regarded 
as concrete; and be discussed and disposed of. 
The categories would subdivide even those indi- 
viduals; and, by multiplicity of distribution and 
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reference of the parts, effectually, prevent a know- 
ledge of the whole from being ever obtained. In 
this consists the radical and incurable defect of 
encyclopedial and categorical systems of all hu- 
man knowledge. 


It will be found no small recommendation to 
a good system, if it even should not be exacted 
by a previous law, that the same natural priori- 
ty which some subjects in the different branches 
claim to others; as. of arithmetic to algebra, and 
of both to geémetry, and of these ‘again to phy- 
sics; should not only characterize the. several 
parts, but, if. possible, should also. characterize 
the system, as a whole. This. would peculiarly 
adapt it to education. The auxiliary parts, of 
knowledge would, be attained: before the! prinei- 
pal. The mind would travel easily and , rapidly 
along. The end of one science would be but the 
obyious beginning of another; and, when the last 
has been attained, the whole . will. appear as.ia 
unit. All’ the sciences combined will make but 
one universal science; of which not even a link 
could be displaced. The mind, having begun’ to 
acquire knowledge, would never » rest; satisfied, 
short of the whole. Nor would the means be ab- 
sent; or, in application, difficult or, tedious; of 
investing it with the whole. New ranks, of man- 
kind would be elevated to the possession of. sci- 
ence; the pride of philosophy would be reduced; 
and. the whole mass of society would be im- 
proved, from both its extremes; not only, in re- 
lation .to its, virtue, but also in relation to. its 
piety. That partial knowledge, which sometimes 
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is considered as producing a divergence of the 
mind from the sense of Deity, when converted 
into that which is full and complete, fixes its 
belief on a foundation which can never after- 
wards be shaken; or so much as assailed. 


In the construction of a system, which shall 
render obedience to these laws; a correct and ap- 
propriate nomenclature is an instrument, as use- 
ful, as it will be found indispensable. When the 
divisions of any subject are first made clear, the 
nomenclature becomes easy to be recollected; 
and, even the more so, from the novelty, and, 
of ‘course, the peculiar and unambiguous appli- 
cation of the terms. Strength, and grace, and 
ease, and euphony; ought, if possible, to charac- 
terize it. Difficult, barbarous, and uncouth, terms 
should: be rejected. The nomenclature is the 
dress of the divisions, and should be adapted to 
its subject and season. Never so light and thin 
as to display the nude anatomy, never so thick 
and cumbrous as to conceal and deform the sym- 
metry of the limb, and the elegance of the 
shape; in systematic nomenclature, and particu- 
larly in a nomenclature devised for universal sci- 
ence, the terms should be strong but flexible; one 
clothed with body and with substance, and the 
other not refusing ornament and decoration; this 
the warm garment of a northern sky, and that 
a purfled tissue, glittering in the summer-beam. 

As a ninth and last law, or as the corollary of 
the eighth, and as aiding alike in the analysis, 
and in the nomenclature, the fault of interminable 
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subdivision ought to be avoided. It is an oppressive 
tax on the memory; and, so far from promoting 
clearness, renders confusion more confounded. No 
more convincing proof need be adduced than the 


syllogisms of Aristotle. No person, now living, un- 


derstands them; nor will any, hereafter to come, 
understand them. It is the unfortunate effect of 
subdivision, too minutely prosecuted, to darken 
what was intended to be illustrated. i” 


The divisions of human knowledge, and the 
classification and nomenclature of the sciences, 
which it was the original and principal .design of 
this work to develope, may, therefore, now, be 
fairly presented. 


All human knowledge must have relation 
either to matter, or to matter in union with mind, 
or to mind. : 


To those who are much conversant with meta- 
physical disquisitions a difficulty might here ap- 
pear, on the very threshold of the subject, to 
arise; as to the distinction between matter and 
mind. OP 

The common sense of mankind, however, al- 
ways has been, and is now, and always will be, 
fully competent to make this distinction, without 
a possibility of erring. 


In this, as in many other instances, our know- 
ledge is founded in contrast; and, frequently, can 
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neyer advance farther than the perception of the 
contrast. 


Thus if, in nature, there were no such thing 
as, night; language would, probably, want a term 
to signify, day. As soon as day and night have 
been perceived to exist, though it might not be 
possible to define them, to comprehend their na- 
ture, or to explain their causes; though, in one 
age, different definitions, explanations, and causes 
might be assigned, and even believed, from those 
which are assigned or believed in another; yet 
the human mind, while sound, and all its facul- 
ties unimpaired, can never mistake the import of 
the terms. 


In the same manner, if there were, in na- 
ture, no such thing as, winter; we should proba- 


bly haye no term, in language, to denote, summer. 


As those seasons exist in nature, in whatever 
their intrinsic difference may either really con- 
sist, or in whatever it may be supposed to con- 
sist; whatever may be the definitions, the causes, 
-the explanations, or the names; true or false, 
proper or improper; which may, at any time, 
prevail; the human understanding, soundly con- 
stituted, and in the full possession of all its fa- 
culties unimpaired, can neyer err in recognizing 
the distinction between them. 

With no other faculties than those with which 
the intellect of man is endowed, the existence, or 
possibility, of vice, is absolutely necessary to im- 


part the idea of virtue; and the actual existence 
8R 
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of evil to produce a conception of good. In 
whatever their difference may consist, whatever 
may be their denominations, and eyen however 
dubious may sometimes be their limits and 
boundaries; they are distinctions which the mind 
recognizes without difficulty. 


Thus, in the general distinction between mat- 
ter and mind, the intellect of man operates with 
intuitive certainty; and without a possibility of 
mistake. Wherever existence is perceived, with- 
out the evidences of thought, it recognizes mat- 
ter; and wherever are perceived the evidences 
of thought it recognizes mind. Being, incogita- 
tive and insentient, is matter; and mind is cogi- 
tative and sentient being. 


Nor does the view, which the common sense 
of mankind takes of matter and mind, preclude 
any philosophical and recondite investigations, or 
speculations, about either. It may still be con- 
tended that matter is ideal, or that mind is ma- 
terial, or doubted whether either the one or the 
other have a philosophical existence; without pro- 
ducing the least confusion in human thought, or 
in human action. The utmost latitude may be 
given to the enquiries of the philosopher, and of 
the metaphysician; and it need not be feared 
that either of them will differ, in this particular, 
from the man of plain common sense. As a thou- 
sand varieties of sentiment might be entertained 
about day and night, without producing the least 
confusion in the distinction between them, or 
the smallest diversity of human action in rela- 
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tion to them; so a million of theories may be 
indulged respecting matter and mind, and as lit- 
tle confusion, and as little diversity of action, 
produced. The faculties of man cannot be de- 
ceived, though his reason may; and the points, 
on which the philosopher and the man of ordi- 
nary common sense may differ, are not as impor- 
tant, nor as numerous, as those on which the 
constitution of their common nature compels 
them to agree. 


So the coexistence of matter and mind, in the 
same being, may be clearly perceived; with still 
as little knowledge of matter, or of mind, or of 
the nature and manner of their connection. 


This division obeys the first law. It is com- 
prehensive. Nothing which we can by any pos- 
sibility know is omitted. Within one or the other 
of these provinces must every thing fall on which 
a human thought can be actually exercised. Whe- 
ther existences other than these are not possible, 
and however numerous such existences might be, 
the faculties of man are not competent to attain 
the cognizance of them; and, in our present form 
of existence, these are the impassable boundaries 
of our universe. 


In the order of the subjects obedience is paid 
to the fifth and seventh laws. The material uni- 
verse first engages our attention. The mind; rich 
in its own consciousness, and happy in the exer- 
cise of its faculties; is last in directing their force 
upon itself. Sensation is an operation less com- 
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plex and refined than reflection, and by the for- 
mer are the resources of the latter supplied. 


From inanimate and insentient matter the 
transition is immediate and natural to its com- 
bination, or coexistence, with thought; as it is 
presented in animated beings. 


Having thus obtained the first observation of 
mind, by an easy abstraction, the latter is regard- 
ed in a separate state; and becomes eventually 
by far the most interesting subject of contem- 
plation. To invert this succession would be to in- 
vert the order of nature, and to proceed in a di- 
rection contrary to the necessary progression of 
the human intellect. 


These several departments, matter, matter in 
union with mind, and mind, comprehend every 
thing with which the human understanding is 
conversant; and constitute the three great pro- 
vinces of the intellectual world. Such also, among | 
themselves, is the order and the succession of 
those intellectual provinces. 


The division of the first province is then next 
to be pursued, that which has relation to matter. 


There are two entirely distinct points of view 
in which matter must necessarily be regarded by 
the intellect of man. 


The first of these is, as affording the origin, 
on its presentation to the observation of the hu- 
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man mind, to certain abstractions in the mind it- tions 
from 
self. P matter. 


In order to obtain a perfect and a clear view 
of the abstractions, to which the presentation of 
matter to the observation of the mind of man 
gives origin, in the mind itself, it will be re- 
quisite to adopt a process; which, though rarely 
necessary, is, at the same time, by no means 
attended with difficulty. The attention, already 
familiarized to material objects, must be direct- 
ed to a point of time when those objects may be 
supposed to have first come under its cognizance. 


.. Instead, therefore, of arriving at an acquain- 
tance with material objects, in the ordinary course 
of nature; let a human being be imagined to be 
instantaneously created. Let all his faculties and 
powers be presumed to be perfect, such as they 
might be supposed at the middle period of hu- 
man life, assuming for an example the age of 
thirty-five; with this exception alone, that those 
faculties and powers have not yet been actually ex- 
ercised upon material objects. 


To such a being, thus instantaneously coming 
into existence, with all the human faculties in 
their full perfection, but yet unacquainted with 
the objects of the material universe; let now ma- 
terial objects be presented. 
The first abstraction made by the mind from 376. 


these objects is that of, number. The idea of num- N™™e™ 
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ber never could have entered into a human mind 
but by the actual presentation of material objects 
to its observation. It is an abstraction instanta- 
neously made, on the presentation of more than 
one material object to the observation of the 
mind. The idea of number is a necessary con- 
comitant on the perception of unity, or individu- 
ality; and it is as impossible for the mind to 
reject the abstraction, as it is for it to reject the 
perception of the objects which give rise to that 
abstraction, when they are presented to its obser- 
vation. It is not to be presumed that the anthro- 
pic intellect would become, otherwise than) by 
gradual exercise, conscious of its immense power 
even over number; but certain it is that the ab- 
stract idea of number is thus originally, thus im- 
mediately, and thus necessarily produced. t 


The idea of number, once obtained, is inde- 
structible. Though the material objects by which 
the idea was produced should be annihilated, yet 
the idea of number still remains in the mind; 
and while its faculties are preserved rence 
sound can never be destroyed. 


The idea of number, once obtained, is also, 
under the power of the anthropic intellect, ne- 
cessarily infinite. The utmost strength of mind, 
the ultimate exertion of thought, is not compe- 
tent to conceive or imagine a number so great 
but that unity may be added to it; and_ still, 
however yast the accumulation, it ever refuses to 
be insusceptible of the same condition. = = | — 
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»» The power of enumeration is accordingly re- 
garded in man as the standard of rationality. The 
human. being, whose intellectual faculties are ina- 
dequate to the task of enumeration, is deemed to 
fall below that standard; and is pronounced idio- 
tic. Inthe, English law, he who cannot count ten 
is not an intelligent and responsible being. The 
difference between the intellectual power of man, 
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and the intellectual power of brutes, is, perhaps, — 


in no particular so strongly marked as in relation 
to number. We may have reason to believe, as 
an instance, that the intellect of an animal infe- 
rior to man may be capable of attaining the idea 
of two; but we shall be at a loss for evidences 
of its being capable of attaining such an idea as 
that of eleven. The human intellect, on the con- 
trary, at its very entrance upon knowledge, seems 
already to disdain limitations; and to claim ac- 
9 weeny with infinitude. 


' Thus may the idea of number be eseieidanddl 
as the base of all human science. It is that in- 
dispensable foundation, which being removed, the 
whole superstructure falls. The range of the hu- 
man intellect would be as contracted as that of 
the intellect of other animals, if its powers, in 
relation to number, were characterized by simi- 
lar imbecility; and restricted to limits equally 
narrow. “int 

In the progress of this discussion the rela- 
tionship of language to all other human know- 
ledge will be carefully investigated; and its posi- 
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tion, it is hoped, satisfactorily ascertained. For 
the present, number must be considered as the 
base of all science, and more important than 
language itself. | 


Having thus deduced one particular and de- 
finite base of knowledge, it will now become ne- 
cessary to meet and to determine a question; 
which not only occurs on the very threshold of 
the investigation; but which will also constantly 
recur at every stage of the progress. | 


Into how many sciences shall the subject of 
number be divided? Shall it form one science, 
or shall it form more than one science? And, if 
it be determined that it shall form more. than 
one, how many sciences shall it form? — 


A second question, of equal practical impor- 
tance, will immediately arise. How shall a sub- 
ject, which constitutes the base of a single and 
particular science, be distinguished from another 
subject, which constitutes the base of a collec- 
tion or range of sciences? 


Thus matter appears to constitute the base of 
a great collection of sciences; and the abstrac- 
tions, to which the presentation of material ob- 
jects to the observation of the human mind gives 
rise in the mind itself, appear to constitute the 
base of another subordinate collection of scien- 
ces; and number appears to be one of those ab- 
stractions, which are created in the mind _ itself 
by the presentation of material objects to its ob- 
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servation; and whether number should constitute 
the base of a particular science, or become itself, 
in turn, the base of a collection of sciences, how 
is the eventual specific and individual science 
to be distinguished? Does not the principle of 
an infinite division, and subdivision, appear? If 
animals should constitute the subject of a great 
general science; do not particular classes of ani- 
mals, as birds, or fishes, constitute the subjects, 
again, of particular sciences? And may not par- 
ticular kinds of animals; the horse, for instance, 
or bees; constitute the respective subjects, again, 
of other particular sciences? Where is the limit 
to be drawn between general and particular sci- 
ences, and by what means are the one to be dis- 
tinguished from the other? How is the genus to 
be distinguished from the species? And is it 
not indispensably necessary that a scientific unit 
should be established? How, otherwise, are the 
parts of a science to be distinguished from the 
whole; or a specific and particular science from 
those great departments, which comprehend an 
extensive range and collection of sciences? 


Until these interrogations shall be rendered 
susceptible of a satisfactory response, not a sin- 
gle step can be made in the classification and 
nomenclature of the sciences. , 


The want of this distinction is one principal 
cause of the great confusion of the sciences. Let 
only this incipient difficulty be overcome, and an 
essential advance is already made. 

. . $T 
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A few experiments are alone requisite to ex- 
hibit, in the most glaring light, the = con- 
fusion, in science, in this respect. 


Let the enquiry be made, and even of those 
most conversant with the subject; is natural phi- 
losophy a single science, or does it comprehend 
a great range and collection of sciences? If it is 
not a single science, and comprehends a collec- 
tion of sciences; what are those sciences of 
which it is composed, how many are they, and 
what are their names? To the first enquiry the 
person undertaking to answer would probably be 
obliged to render an ambiguous response. In 
certain respects, he would say, and under cer- 
tain views, natural philosophy is but one single 
science; but, in certain other respects, and un- 
der certain other views, natural philosophy com- 
prehends many single and particular sciences. 
Acoustics is a science. Optics is a science. Hy- 
drostatics is a science; and so are a number of 
others. If it should be asked, is catoptrics, is 
dioptrics, a science? it is not readily conceived 
what answer would be returned. If it should be 
asked, is natural philosophy itself a part of some 
other still more general science? it is presumed 
that no answer could be given. The person of 
whom the enquiry should be made could, pro- 
bably, by no means, return an answer in the 
affirmative; and would, perhaps, be equally far 
from giving an answer in the negative. After 
having also enumerated all the sciences, which 
he might imagine natural philosophy to include, 
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as subordinate parts, he would remain uncertain, 
whether those subordinate sciences included the 
whole of it; or whether there might not be, still, 


some portions of natural philosophy, not includ- 


ed in any of the parts enumerated. In this in- 
definite and confused situation stands, at this 
day, even a department of knowledge which has 
been so much cultivated, as that of natural phi- 
losophy. | 


In like manner, let the experiment be re- 
peated on some other branch of knowledge. Let 
it be enquired, is medicine a single science, or, 
does it embrace a collection of sciences? and, if 
so, what are those sciences; and what are their 
number, their order, and their names? It is pre- 
sumed that the result would be in every essen- 
tial respect, the same. Medicine would, in some 
respects, appear to be but one science; and, in 
other respects, it would be regarded as compre- 
hending a number of sciences. But the exact 
number, nature, order, and name, of the particu- 
lar sciences, which are assumed as parts and 
branches of medical science; would, probably, by 
no two persons, in the present situation of that 
department, be exhibited in the same manner. 


If the enquiry be prosecuted in relation to 
the belles lettres, we have already seen what a 
strange diversity of sentiment would be present- 
ed. Would ethics open any better prospects? 
Would the metaphysical department? What would 
be said in relation to military, and to. historical 
knowledge? 
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Even mathematics, which have been so much 
investigated, have never been arranged. The ma- 
thematician would be as much embarrassed, as 


any of the others who have been appealed to, in 


rendering a satisfactory answer to scientific en- 
quiries, which could, by no means be, justly, 
deemed impertinent. Is your science one science, 
or is it many? If many, what are their nature, 
their number, their order, their names, their re- 
lations? Is trigonometry a science, or is it a part 
of the science of gedmetry? Is the higher geo- 
metry a science by itself, or is it part of an- 
other science? : wy 1 


Natural history, no less than the other de- 
partments, would be exposed to ambiguities and 
difficulties; though, in this department of know- 
ledge, the nearest and most scientific approxima- 
tions have been made to systematization. Mine- 
ralogy, botany, zodlogy, are definite and elegant 
terms; but the natural historian would hesitate 
in answering that they make the whole of his 
science. Of zodlogy again, parts haye obtained 
definite names, and are almost considered as spe- 
cific and particular sciences, such as ornitholo- 
gy, ichthyology, and entomology; while others, of 
equal importance, have not been equally favoured. 


Thus it is evident that the existing confusion 
is great, but a more serious misfortune remains. 
Proceeding, on the present principles, it must 
infinitely increase. As knowledge advances the 
sciences must, on one side, be referred to three, 
or four, or five, or six, ambiguous and unsatisfae- 
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tory general heads; or, on the other, extended to 
some thousand particular and specific sciences, 
of which the very names would be a_burthen. 
At length it must stop; not that the intellect of 
the human species is absolutely incapable of any 
farther progression, but merely because the mass 
and accumulation have become so great as to be 
perfectly unmanageable. This is nearly its state 
in our great modern encyclopedias. 


It has appeared to me that all this confu- 
sion between the generic and the specific sei- 
ences might be ayoided by a very simple pro- 
cess. It is that of distinguishing the specific 
from the generic science by a difference of ter- 
mination, in the name. If a particular termina- 
tion should be selected, which, when combined 
with some radical word, should always indicate 
the name of a specific and individual science; 
the mind would no longer be at a loss to distin- 
guish a single science from a collection of sci- 
ences. Such a question as whether trigonometry 
is a science, or part of the science of gedmetry, 
‘or as whether ichthyology is a science, or part of 
the science of zodlogy, could never afterwards 
arise; because the very terms, by which the sub- 
jects were designated, would, in themselves, con- 
tain the answer to the inquiry. 


This leads to the developement of the first 
principle on which the nomenclature, attached to 
the present enterprize, is constructed. It is that 
of distinguishing a particular and individual sci- 
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ence, not only, on the one side, from a great ge- 
neral science, or a great range or collection of 
sciences; but also, on the other, from the seve- 
ral parts, subdivisions, and ramifications of a par- 
ticular and individual science, by a special ter- 
mination; appropriated, in the nomenclature, to 
that exclusive object. Thus the scientific unit is 
established. Thus both to the eye, and to the ear, 
a single word, not only names a science; but de- 
termines, with absolute precision, that it is not 
a collection of particular sciences, and that it is 
not a part of a particular science. This termina- 
tion is called the specific termination. 


Two conditions, only, are indispensably requi- 
site in the specific termination; and these are, 
brevity and. euphony. 


But a third condition might also be required, 
as a matter of expediency; that of catholicism, or 
universality, in relation to alphabetic languages. 


This advantage might have been attained 
both in the Linnean nomenclature, and in that 
of the new chemistry; but it has been neglected 
in both. The first is adapted to the construction 
of the Latin language, and the second to that of 
the French. The radical terms are, indeed, in 
both instances, almost altogether selected from 
the ancient languages; and, in relation to the 
botanical and the chemical nomenclature, princi- 
pally, from the Greek language. But Linneus 
had no other idea of his terms than that they 
were Latin words, and the terms of the chemi- 
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cal nomenclature were regarded as French words; 
though indeed susceptible of translation into the 
Latin language, and into other languages. It 
would, it is conceived, be a great advantage, in 
the future construction of scientific. nomencla- 
tures, if the terms should, from the beginning, 
be regarded as invariable; and as insusceptible 
of translation. The English language would yield 
to this rule, without the smallest difficulty. The 
Italian language would admit it, with ease. The 
German language would not refuse it. The prin- 
cipal difficulty, but that it is presumed not in- 
superable, would be found in the French lan- 
guage. It is sufficient, at present, to observe that 
the terms of this nomenclature are not designed 
as words of any particular language; but as words 
admissible into all languages, invariable, and in- 
susceptible of translation. It is obvious that nei- 
ther the Linnean nor the chemical terms have 
been constructed with this view. In the zodlogi- 
cal department of the former, there can be no 
question. How the terms of the botanical nomen- 
clature are managed, in the French language, I 
am not at present aware. ‘They are susceptible 
of appearance in the English language without 
variation; but this is not the case with respect 
to the terms of the French chemistry. These ob- 
servations are intended, for the present, to be 
applied to substantives only; and do not refer 
to adjectives, nor to colloquial terms as contrast- 
ed with technical. There may be difficulties, in 
the subject, of which 1 am not at present aware, 
and which, when they appear, must, if insupera- 
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ble, be yielded to; but I think it useful; in the 
present stage of the investigation, to elicit clearly 
and distinctly the sentiment; that it is possible, 
in the construction of every future scientific no- 
menclature, to adapt the substantive technical 
terms to the vernacular languages, universally, 
without contemplating any variation of them, or 
any translation of them, as inevitably necessary 
in the particular languages. 


It will be of advantage also, in the establish- 
ment of the specific termination; and will aid in 
imparting to it distinctness and force; that it 
should be monosyllabic. Cumbrous and unwieldy 
words are a great deformity in any nomenela- 
ture; and it will tend to obviate the multiplica- 
tion of these, when terminations become neces- 
sary to be attached to every term, that the ts 
should be as brief as possible. 


All, these views and considerations have had 
their weight in the selection, which has been 
made, of the specific termination. 


The specific termination which has been se- 
lected is, ia. It denotes, whenever it appears, in 
its distinct and intrinsic character, in combina- 
tion with any radical word or words, that the 
term signifies a particular and individual science; 
and not a great range or collection of particular 
sciences, on the one hand; or, on the other, any 
subordinate ramifications, or sections, of a parti- 
cular science. 
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Some of the reasons which, in making the 
selection, have operated in favour of this termi- 
nation will be stated. 


It is that termination which, in the ancient 
languages, and both in the Greek and in the 


Latin language, but more particularly in the lat- . 


ter, was emblematic of; what will always possess 
a powerful charm on the human mind; female 
personification. ‘Thus many of the Roman names 
of persons assumed that termination, when con- 
verted from the masculine gender into the fe- 
minine. Thus A‘milius became A‘milia, Corne- 
lius Cornelia, Virginius Virginia, Portius Portia. 
In like manner most names of countries assum- 
ed that termination. Reciting the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, commencing at the southern 
extremity of the continent, the following may 
be enumerated; Lusitania, Hispania, Italia, Gal- 
lia, Britannia, Hibernia, Caledonia, Germania, 
Scandinayia. It has become, in modern lan- 
guages, and particularly in the English lan- 
guage, a poetic termination; and thus our own 
country has obtained a name, originally poetic, 
in conformity with the others, that of Colum- 
bia. It appears to combine all the requisite 
conditions, in a superlative degree. From_ its 
reception into the ancient Greek and _ Latin 
languages, and from its estimation in modern 
poetry, it is endowed, in a higher degree than 
any other, with the quality of universality; and 
it is, at the same time, possessed of both the 


other requisites, brevity and euphony. 
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This, therefore, is the specific termination, 
and haying settled this apparently minute, but 
in reality important and indispensable prelimi- 
nary, we may now revert to the original ques- 
tion; shall the subject of number constitute one 
specific science, or more than one? and if ‘more 
than one, how many? ‘and what shall :be the 
name or names respectively? Whatever the latter 
may be, it appears, by the preceding investiga- 
tion, that the termination at least is fixed; and 
is now regarded as invariable. 


In determining the question whether the sub- 
ject of number shall constitute the base of one 
or of more specific sciences, aid may be derived 
from referring to the existing state of science, 
in this particular. Four terms will be found, in 
modern science, having relation to number,’ as 
the base of particular departments of knowledge. 
These are; arithmetic, algebra, logarithms, and 
fluxions. Are these then all separate sciences? 
or what number of specific’ sciences ought they 
to form? | tae 


If a series of numbers be taken, increasing 
by a common difference; or as it is, by a slight 
impropriety of language expressed, ‘in arithmeti: 
cal progression; and another series of numbers 
be taken, increasing by, a common multiplier, 
or as it is, by a more gross impropriety of lan- 
guage expressed, in gedmetrical progression; any 
number in the upper rank, added to any other 
number, in the same rank, will express another 
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number in the same rank, under which will be 
found, in the lower rank, the product, formed by 
the multiplication, into one another, of the two 
numbers in the lower rank, immediately under 
the first two in the upper. The principle there- 
fore of logarithms affords a process by which the 
more tedious and laborious operations of multi- 
plication and division may be resolved into the 
more facile and simple operations of addition 
and subtraction; and by which similar facilities 
may be afforded in the extraction of roots, and 
in involution. Logarithms are, therefore, in re- 
ality, a part of arithmetic, and merely a simplifi- 
cation of some of its more tedious operations; 
and, so far as regards what are termed natural 
numbers, the explanation of the principle on 
which they are founded ought to enter into, and 
constitute a part of arithmetic. 


In like manner, fluxions are, in reality, a 
part of algebra. By the invention of some new 
principles in the notation, questions involving 
calculations, of extreme delicacy, tediousness, and 
~Jabour, are managed; and settled with a promp- 
titude, and certainty, which would not have been 
imagined practicable. 


Thus two of the terms which enter into mo- 
dern science having relation to number, as the 
base of particular departments of knowledge, are 
disposed of, and two only remain; arithmetic 
and algebra. Are these remaining, one science, 
or are they two? 
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Where there are plain, and, perhaps, in some 
respects, permanent differences in the nature of 
certain portions of knowledge, in the characters 
and elementary principles on which they: are 
explained, and even in the purposes and objects 
to which they are eventually applied; those dif- 
ferences, or some of them, ought to be recog- 
nized in a scientific classification. That difference 
appears to me to exist between arithmetic and 
algebra. Both have, what is termed, on the con- 
tinent of Europe, an algorithm; but the algorithm 
is not the same. One of them is elementary in 
relation to the other. Arithmetic may be known 
without algebra; but algebra cannot be known 
without arithmetic. Arithmetic is applied to the 
ordinary purposes and business of life; and is, 
therefore, taught with a reference to those appli- 
cations. Algebra, on the contrary, is applied to 
extraordinary and singular purposes, to those of 
science or philosophy; and is, therefore, also 
taught with a reference to those applications. 
On these accounts arithmetic and algebra are 
considered as constituting two distinct and spe- 
cific sciences. | 


The question is, therefore, resolved, whether 
the subject of number shall be regarded as con- 
stituting the base of one particular and _ specific 
science, or of more than one; and, if of more than 
one, how many. It is determined that the subject 
of number shall constitute the base of two spe- 
cific sciences; but the question yet remains, what 
shall be the names of those two sciences? res- 
pecting which only one condition has been as- 
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certained; that the names of both those sciences, 
whatever they may be, shall have one and the 
same termination. 


In deciding on the names of the sciences, 
so many resources of radical terms have been 
presented, and such varieties of sentiment have 
been entertained; that it will be prudent not to 
form a precipitate determination. 


Some have been of opinion that the radices 
of the received names ought to be selected. It 
is a sufficient argument that they are received. 
Whatever impropriety might have originally at- 
tended their selection, yet, in this, as in many 
other instances, custom and fashion have impart- 
ed their sanction; and that sanction is quite 
enough. 


Some have entertained the sentiment, that 
whether received names are, or are not, univer- 
sally adopted, the vernacular languages ought 
not, at least, to be entirely rejected. Many of 
their terms, in their view, are fully as forcible, 
as expressive, and as elegant, as those of the 
learned languages. Wherever they have been 
fairly permitted to come into competition their 
value has been at once recognized. Can the new 
chemistry boast of a better, a more elegant, a 
more expressive term, than gas? Does any learn- 
ed language afford a term which can be advan- 
tageously substituted in the place of steam? The 
finest terms which have been manufactured by 


the ingenious fabricators of the new chemistry; 
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their oxygen, their hydrogen, their azote; will bear 
no comparison with these expressive and ener- 
getic vocables, the undisputed property of the 
vernacular tongues. There is a classical super- 
stition in favour of the learned languages; but, 
like other superstitions, it is productive of injus- 
tice. Of this turn of thinking none has proved 
a more persevering and enlightened defender 
than the eloquent Ogilvie. 


Whatever may be the fate of the received 
names, whatever the destiny of the vernacular 
languages, some have thought that there can be 
no impropriety in extending the range of selec- 
tion throughout the whole of the learned lan- 
guages; or, at least, of admitting the Latin lan- 
guage to participate in the honour of supplying 
the materials of scientific nomenclature. The au- 
thority of example may be adduced in its favour. 
The chemical nomenclature admitted radices from 
the vernacular languages; and from the Latin 
language, as well as from the Greek. Linnzus 
adopted both the Latin and the Greek language, 
as occasion led. Any single language, it is urged, 
however copious, must, by continual. demands, 
become at length exhausted. Of these sentiments 
have particularly been, Mr. Du Ponceau, coun- 
sellor at law, at Philadelphia; and Mr. Bleecker, 
counsellor at law, at New-York. They would pre- 
fer a scientific nomenclature admitting Latin and 
Greek radices promiscuously, | 

_ Many, on the contrary, have entertained a 
different impression, respecting scientific nomen- 
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clature. If, say they, custom and fashion are ad- 
missible authorities; on the determination of a 
question of this description; it may be said to ‘be 
already determined, by those very authorities, in 
favour of the Greek language. Whenever the ne- 
cessity has become imperious for the introduc- 
tion of new scientific terms, they have always 
been sought in that classical and opulent empo- 
rium. Of all the terms of which the cultivation 
of science has afforded the introduction into lan- 
guage, by far the majority, with respect to mere 
number, and by far the best, in respect to quality, 
haye been derived from the Greek. What, in fact, 
in a general view, is the Latin language but a 
dialect of the Greek? Of that language, at least 
one third, may fairly be considered as Greek. 
Of modern languages, and particularly of those 
most applied to, and best adapted for, scientific 
investigation; a very considerable proportion is 
Greek. Of the English language, as used in Ame- 
rica, perhaps at least one tenth may fairly be 
considered as Greek. If the terms of Greek deri- 
vation in the English language were supposed 
to be suddenly struck out of it, insuperable em- 
barrassments would supervene, even in ordinary 
conversation. Not only scientific terms, but even 
those of most familiar usage; such as practice, 
charity, theatre, and hundreds of others, of which 
the origin is as little adverted to; our customary 
names of persons and of places, John, Peter, Phi- 
ladelphia; are all derived from the same source. 
A nomenclature, therefore, founded on the: sole 
basis of the Greek language, would be more 
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pure and classical than one admitting barba- 
rous and corrupt terms. Such terms would not 
only be more classical and intrinsically elegant; 
but. they afford an essential aid to the memory. 
Though gas, or steam, are, casually, terms, in a 
great measure, unexceptionable; yet what figure 
would such terms as sourstuff; or blazestuff, bear 
in competition with those of oxygen and of phlo- 
giston. Where a Greek radix cannot be found 
some other resource must necessarily be sought; 
but in the original construction of a scientific 
nomenclature, in every instance in which the 
Greek language affords a radix, to that the pre- 
ference ought to attach. Of this sentiment have 
been, Mr. Jefferson, Col. Randolph, the reverend 
Dr. Wilson, Mr. Jay, the reverend Mr. Wylie; 
the president and professors of Princeton’ col- 
lege, the reverend Dr. Gray of Philadelphia; and 
by far the great majority of those gentlemen 
whom the opportunity has, hitherto, been _ 
sented of consulting on this subject. 


It has therefore, eventually, been adopted as 
a law, in the construction of this nomenclature; 
that every radical term shall be selected from the 
Greek language. THT 


The specific termination having thus been 
determined, and a particular source assigned for 
the selection of the radical terms with which it 
is to be combined, it remains to attach names, 
in compliance with these two preliminary condi- 
tions, to the two specific sciences which have 
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their common base in the first abstraction, made 
by the human mind on the presentation of ma- 
terial objects to its observation; that of number. 


With respect to the first science there can 
be no room for hesitation, The Greek term, 
awpitwos, is selected for the radix. Striking off the 
termination found in the original, and which is 
useless in relation to the present object; and. 
substituting the specific termination, which has 
been adopted for the construction of this nomen- 
clature; the name becomes, arithmia. 


It may be proper here to advert to the origin 
of the received name. The ancients called all 
the sciences arts; and the term arithmetic, though 
a substantive in the English, and in other mo- 
dern languages, is an adjective in the original. 
The word art was always understood, and the ex- 
pression in full was, 7 texvy wedueriny, the arith- 
metic art. 'The same observation may be made 
with respect to a variety of other terms in mo- 
dern language. The terms, rhetoric, logic, music, 
physic, stoic, peripatetic, and others; all substan- 
tives in modern language, were adjectives in the 
original, and were always used with a substan- 
tive either expressed or understood. The change 
therefore, in this instance, may be considered in 
no other light than as a necessary reformation; 
and a restoration of the name from that adjec- 
tive state, which it had accidentally assumed, to 
that more substantial form, with which it ought, 
in strict scientific propriety, to have been origi- 
nally invested. 
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It is deemed an essential advantage, in this 
primary step of the nomenclature, that a re- 
ceived radix can be adopted. The term, arithmia, 
approximates so closely to the term, arithmetic; 
that, by a natural association of ideas, it would 
in ordinary usage, both to the eye, and to: the 
ear, suggest the same import. Wherever, there- 
fore, this auxiliary support can be enlisted, with- 
out improper sacrifices, it is too important to be 
neglected. | | i! 


Perhaps it must be relinquished in the very 
next science. With respect to algebra we derive 
the name, as well as the science itself, from the 
Arabians. The first syllable of the name is the 
definite article; and the remainder of the word 
imports, it is believed, analysis. By substituting 
for the last letter the specific termination, the 
same term might readily be reduced into a 
conformity with the principles of the nomencla- 
ture. But an imperious law, which has already 
been submitted to; and of which the oppressive- 
ness, even at this early stage of its operation, be- 
gins to appear; exacts the rejection of one of the 
received terms. The term of which a selection 
has been made for the appellation of this science 
is that of, analysia. It is, in another sense, the 
received term. Those writers who, in the uncul- 
tivated stages of the vernacular languages, made 
use of the Latin language for scientific discus- 
sions, appropriate to the science this name; or 
rather, in more literal phraseology, denominate 
alpebra, ars analytica, the analytic art. Sir Isaac 
Newton calls it universal arithmetic. In a very re- 
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cent work, that of La Grange, under the title of 
théorie des fonctions analytiques; fluxions. are de- 
nominated, analytic functions. 


- The term, analysia, is not free from some im- 
portant objections. There are many other opera- 
tions of the human understanding which are ana- 
lytical, as well as those of algebra; and it would, 
therefore, seem unfair that algebraic operations 
should, as it were exclusively, usurp the name. 
The reverend Dr. Wilson, of Philadelphia, ob- 
served to me} that as an algebraic operation ter- 
minates in an equation, a Greek radix importing 
equation, equalization, equality, might afford an eli- 
gible basis for the name. I presented to him 
from the synonymic table, the nature and use of 
which will on a future occasion be elucidated, 
the term isotetia. On being called upon, however, 
to manifest a preference between the two terms 
of, analysia, and isotetia; he has rather attached 
the present superiority to the term, analysia. 
Such has uniformly been the case with the other 
scientific gentlemen, who have been consulted. 
_ There are reasons, which would fully account for 
this uniform ‘preference of that term, at the pre- 
sent time; but circumstances render it improper 
to delay the discussion for the representation of 
them. It is sufficient to observe that the term 
isotetia is retained in the synonymic table, while 
the term analysia is peoneute) in the table of no- 
menclature. 


Two specific sciences are thus deduced, foun- 
ded on the common base of number, with the 
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termina- names appropriated to them; the two sciences of, 


tion. 


arithmia, and analysia. It remains to connect 
these two specific sciences, by a generic term, 
into one order; and this leads to a developement 
of the selection which has been made of @ gene- 
ric termination. | 


The generic termination which has been se- 
lected is, ica. It denotes, wherever it appears in 
combination with any radical word or words, that 
the term signifies a scientific order, class, or pro- 
vince, comprizing one, or more specific sciences. 

The reasons which, in making. the | selec- 
tion, have operated in favour of this termina- 
tion, will be readily apprehended. It is in. the 
Latin, and, in some measure, it may be said, 
in the Greek language, the termination of the 
adjective, in the nominative case, of the plu- 
ral number, and in the neuter gender. It. may, 
in fact, be said to be already received; for the 
English words, physics, ethics, mathematics, me- 
taphysics, optics, dialectics, and a great variety 
of others, are obtained in this way. They are 
English plural substantives, without correlative 
singulars, derived from corresponding Greek ad- 
jectives. As the specific termination, in all cases, 
denotes a term in the singular number; so the 
generic termination, in all cases, denotes a term 
in the plural number. Like the specific terms, 
the generic terms are intended to be invariable; 
and insusceptible of translation. The English 
language receives them immediately, in their es- 
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tablished form; without the smallest difficulty. 
The Italian language would admit them with 
ease, and the German language would not refuse 
them. The principal difficulty, but that probably 
not insuperable; would be found in the French 
language. Hither a specific, or a generic term, 
subjected to a reduction into analogous words, 
in any of the vernacular languages, experiences 
a sensible deterioration. It is, therefore, regard- 
ed as important, to preserve the term, as far as 
may be practicable, in any migrations into lan- 
guages, in which science is cultivated; free from 
adulteration. The correlative adjectives, it is pre- 
sumed, must be reduced to an analogy with the 
particular language; but it is not perceived that 
a variation in the substantives will be indispen- 


sable. 


The radix which has been selected for the 
appellation of the order comprizing the two spe- 
cific sciences, having their common base in num- 
ber, is the Greek adjective, agiluermoc; and the 
name of the order thus becomes, arithmetica. 


One order has thus been deduced, under the 
name of, arithmetica; embracing two specific sci- 
ences, under the names of, arithmia, and analysia. 


The first abstraction, therefore, made in the 
human mind, on the presentation of material ob- 
jects to its observation, is exhausted; in relation 
both to the general, and to the src sci- 
ences, of which it is the base. : 

A 
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The second abstraction made by the human 
mind, on the presentation of material objects to 
its observation, is that of space. . 


The idea of space never could have entered 
into a human mind, but by the actual presenta- 
tion of material objects to its observation. It is 
an abstraction instantaneously made, on the pre- 
sentation of more than one material object to 
the observation of the mind; or even of one, in 
two different places. The idea of space is a ne- 
cessary concomitant, on the perception of dif- 
ferent material objects, or of the same object in 
different places; and it is as impossible for the 
mind to reject the abstraction, as to reject the 
perception of the objects themselves on’ which 
the abstraction is founded, when presented to its 
observation. The abstract idea of space is thus 
originally, thus immediately, and thus necessarily 
produced. 

The idea of space, like the idea of number, 
once obtained, is indestructible. Though the ma- 
terial objects by which the idea was produced 
should be annihilated, yet the idea of space still 
remains in the mind; and, while its faculties are 
preserved: perfect and sound, can never be de- 
stroyed. | 


The idea of space, once obtained, is also in- 
finite. The utmost strength of mind, the ulti- 
mate exertions of intellect, are not competent to 
the conception of a space so great, but that an- 
other smaller space may be added to it; and, 
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however ‘vast the accumulations of the imagina- 
tion, they are no nearer an end at the termina- 
tion of their progress, than at the commence- 
ment. 


The president of the United States of Ame- 
rica, on an exposition of this division of know- 
ledge and nomenclature of the sciences, on the 
tenth day of July 1814, referred me to an elegant 
passage in Lucretius, illustrating the infinitude 
of space. I have since examined the passage, and 
like many others in that poet, it presents a mode 
of reasoning which is absolutely unanswerable. 
If space be not supposed infinite; let a person 
be imagined to have advanced to its boundary, 
and to cast forward a spear. If the spear be re- 
sisted, and cannot pass; there is matter, which 
occupies space. If the spear pass, unresisted, 
there is space. 


Space is not the subject of science until de- 
fined by figure. Figure is space with boundaries; 
aud presents the base of the science of gedmetry. 


The etymology of the term geémetry would 

limit its import to the mensuration of land; and 
it has therefore, from the earliest times, been 
lamented that the science, which has for its ba- 
sis space defined by figure, should not possess a 
more appropriate name. Plato complains of the 
inadequacy of the term gedmetria, but does not 
suggest a better. The Greeks do not appear to 
have had a good word even for space. ‘The term, 
diacryue, Signifies more properly distance. I have 
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collected a number of terms, in the synonymic 
table, which might be adapted to signify geé- 
metrical science; but I have not been able to 
select one, nor has any person, with whom I 
have consulted, been able to select one, to which 
a decided preference would be attached, over the 
received term. It is therefore retained. It is not 
a term, in itself, unexceptionable; but it is the 
best which can be procured. 


The enquiry will then present itself, into how 
many specific sciences shall the subject of space 
defined by figure, or, in other’ words, ante 
cal knowledge, be distributed? 


It is remarkable that geémetrical science, 
which has been so much cultivated, has never 
been arranged; and yet it appears to me that it 
is susceptible of a clear division. 


With every proper deference to the eventual, 
and definitive judgment, of the professed geéme- 
trician, that division, which has appeared thus 
clear, will be submitted. 


Geometrical science is regarded under three 
aspects. The first of these is, in relation to space 
defined by figure in the abstract. 'The second is, in 
relation to the application of number to space de- 
fined by figure. The third is, in relation to the 
application of algebra to geémetrical science. Thus 
there would be three specific sciences, haying 
their common base in space as defined by figure. 
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»» The first of these three gedmetrical sciences 
would consist of the Euclidian gedmetry, but 
not’ of the Euclidian gedmetry alone, nor yet of 
the whole of the Euclidian geémetry; for part 
of the elements of Euclid are mere arithmetic, 
and might as well be so called. The name ap- 
propriated to this science would be, gedémetria. 


The application of arithmia to gedmetria 
would produce the second specific science; but 
the selection of a name is attended with great 
difficulty. Trigonometria, which may be regarded 
as a received term, would be liable to two ob- 
jections. In the first place, it would be ambigu- 
ous; as part of what is at present so called 
would be included in the preceding science. In 
another. respect it would be imperfect, as_ it 
would not express, by its name, the whole of 
what would be included in the science. It is 
not the application of number to the triangle 
alone, which is under consideration, but the ap- 
plication of number to all gedmetrical figure 
whatever; even including solids. The term, arith- 
- metico-geémetria, would be exceptionable; on ac- 
count of its being double. Throughout the whole 
of the nomenclature, single words are sought; 
and double words are avoided. It is not intended 
to be said that composite words are avoided, for 
gedmetria is a composite term; but merely dou- 
ble words; as would be arithmetico-geémetria and 
analytico-geémetria. As the triangle measures all 
polygons, trigonometria would really be polygono- 
metria. As all solids, for purposes of mensura- 
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tion, must be reduced to superficial figures, or, 
in other words, as polyhedral figures can be mea- 
sured only through the intervention and instru- 
mentality of polygonal figures; as all polygonal 
figures may be reduced to triangles; as all trian- 
gles may be reduced to right angled triangles; 
and as all right angled triangles are, and must 
be, measured by the circle, the sides becoming 
the sines of the opposite angles when the hypo- 
thenuse is assumed for the ‘radius, and either 
side becoming the tangent of the opposite angle 
when the other side is assumed for the radius; 
the whole of mensuration, or, in other words, the 
application of number to defined space, may be 
thus conceived to be comprehended in the men- 
suration of the circle. An angle, it may be truly 
urged, cannot be measured, but in consequence 
of the previous application, and even that appli- 
eation perfectly arbitrary, of some number; three 
hundred and sixty, or any other; to the circle. 
As the arbitrary application of some number to 
the circle is the very first step in the applica- 
tion of number to geédmetrical figure, the sci- 
ence, it may be contended, ought to take its 
name from this circumstance, and to receive the 
appellation of, cyclometria; including all the know- 
ledge connected with the application of arith- 
metic to gedmetry. But, on a more close invyes- 
tigation, it will be found that the application of 
the number three hundred and sixty to the cir- 
cle, as the means of rendering angles susceptible 
of mensuration, is not founded in nature; and is, 
by no means, an indispensable process. It may 
with as much truth be said that the angle mea- 
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sures the circle, as that the circle measures the 
angle. A number may be applied, directly, to 
the angle; with as much convenience as it may 
be applied, directly, to the circle. Four right an- 
gles measure the circle, as much as the circle 
measures four right angles. The right angle there- 
fore, it may be urged, is as much the element, 
to which the first arbitrary application of num- 
ber must be made, as is the circle. The decimal, 
or rather centenary, computation may be deemed 
better than the sexagenary; and the application 
of the number one hundred, directly, to the 
right angle, may be preferred to the applica- 
tion of the number ninety, directly to the right 
angle; or what is equivalent, the application of 
the number three hundred and sixty directly to 
the circle. Thus the circle would come to con- 
sist of four hundred degrees; and the parts of 
angles, like the money of the United States, 
might be subjected to decimal or centenary com- 
putation. The right angle would thus become 
that element, or angular unit, from which the 
name ought to be taken, instead.of the circle 
itself; according to the preceding reasoning. But 
an enquiry would still remain outstanding and 
unsettled as to the preference of the right angle, 
as an element, to some other angle; as for an ex- 
ample that of sixty degrees. As thus the real ob- 
ject to be attained is the dimensuration of some 
elementary angle, and of its parts; and as that is 
all which by this, or, in the present state of  sci- 
ence, by any other process, can be attained; the 
word angle, in the Greek language, it has been 
imagined would afford, and at least for the .ex- 
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isting state of knowledge, as eligible a radix as 
any other which could at present be suggested. 
The name therefore presented in the table of 
nomenclature is that of, goniametria; but in the 
synonymic table will be found all those which 
have been previously mentioned, together aie 
a variety of others. 


416. An nan degree of dubiety will not attend 


highen the name selected for the third science. The ob- 


eee ject of the application of algebra to geémetry is 
the investigation and explanation of what are 
called the higher or transcendental curves. It is 
sometimes called transcendental geémetry, and 
in the English language is frequently denomi- 
nated the higher gedémetry; and sometimes more 
simply the high gedémetry. Hence, in that lan- 
guage, a catachretic expression, unknown to any 
other. A person is spoken of as being very 
profound in the high gedmetry. Maclaurin: uses 
this expression, speaking of Leibnitz. The radix 
selected for the name of the science is the 
Greek term, ayxvacc, curvus, crooked or bent; and 
the name becomes, ancylometria. 


417. There are, thus, three specific sciences de- 
Psa duced, having their common basis in space de- 
order. fined by figure, one of them embracing space 

defined by figure in the abstract, the second re- 
lating to the application of number to space 
defined by figure, and the third relating to the 
similar application of algebra; under the names 
of; gedmetria, goniametria, and ancylometria. ‘The 


name of the order comprizing the three is found- 
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ed on that of the principal specific science com- 
poled: in it; and. becomes, wouneni 

OW) of} eel . dl olhite 
1 ‘hereice are, thus, two ~enp aaahaae one. of | 
them, under the name of arithmetica, comprizing 
the’ two. specific. sciences of .arithmia and ana- 
lysia;.the other, under the name of gedmetrica, 
comprizing the three specific sciences, which 
haye, just been. recited. It remains to connect 
these. two, orders, into one) class; by a higher 
shit term. » | | 5 OG 
Dhinterin selected for the name of the class 
is that. of, mathematica. 

-. This\ term is not free from objection. It. is 
derived from a Greek verb which signifies. to 
learn,'and. originally comprehended all human 
learning; which, indeed, at first, principally, con- 
sisted of what is now merely mathematical. learn- 
ing. Long custom has, however, sanctioned its 
use, and it has a determinate signification in mo- 
dern languages; in which, as in many other in- 
stances, the mere etymology of the term has been 
entirely lost sight of. It has therefore been se- 
lected; but if a term importing. abstractions, 
should be preferred, for the appellation of this 
class, that of, apheretica, will be found, with 
others, in the synonymic table. One class is 
thus deduced, under the name of mathematica, 
embracing two orders, arithmetica and geéme- 
trica, the one containing two, and the latter con- 
taining three specific sciences, making five. ‘spe- 


cific sciences in the whole class. i ti shoiale 
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There are other abstractions to which the pre- 


Th : ° . : 
abstrace sSeMtation of: material objects to the observation 


tions of 
motion, 


of the human mind gives rise; besides the two 


time,and which have been investigated, those of number 


power. 


and space. Of those the principal are the ab- 
stractions of motion, of power, and of time. They 
do not afford the basis, however, of any specific 
science. Motion must always inhere in a mate- 
rial: object; and can by no means be conceived 
of, as distinct from it. The idea of time can only 
be acquired by having observed a material object 
in motion; and time or duration can be measured 
only by motion. Mr. Locke, indeed, imagines, if 
his sentiments are rightly recollected, that: the 
idea of duration or time might be produced by 
the mere flow of ideas in the mind» itself, in- 
dependently of material objects; but) it is) not 
probable that he would have conceived: it :sus- 
ceptible of dimensuration in the same way. Dr. 
Reid) and Professor Stewart do not differ from 
him.» It) is| not possible for us to imagine what 
might: be the ideas of a merely human: mind; 
which had never been acted upon by: material 
objects; but in the case of a human being, as 
has been supposed, instantaneously created, with 
all its faculties perfect, it is certain that as soon 
as a material object has been presented to ob- 
servation, in motion, the abstract idea of time 
or duration is immediately and necessarily pro- 
duced; and, like those of number and_ space, 
when produced, is’ both indestructible “and: in- 
finite. The idea of power cannot be separated 
from that of a: material, or mental being, in 
which it is inherent; and with which it can only 
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be coexistent. We comprehend no powers in the 
universe but our own, and even those imperfect- 
ly; but we see so much power exercised in vari- 
ous ways, and we see so much of power exer- 
cised with the clearest evidences of design, that 
we are as naturally and necessarily led, when 
the understanding has not been perverted, to the 
idea of an eternal and infinite intellectual power ex- 
isting in the universe, as to those of space and 
duration. +i 


The abstractions, therefore, to which the pre- 
sentation of material objects to the observation of 
the human mind gives rise, in the mind itself, so 
far as they present the base of specific science, 
being exhausted, it will be necessary now to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the second point of 
view in which matter must be regarded by the 
intellect of man; which is, as presented in itself, 
without reference to the abstract ideas of which 
it is the origin. 


Matter, as presented: in itself, may be regard- 
ed in two relations; first, as presented in its or- 
dinary and natural state; and, secondly, as pre- 
sented in an extraordinary and artificial state. 


Matter, as presented in its ordinary and na- 
tural state, may be considered under two rela- 
tions; first, as presented to the observation of 
man upon the earth which he inbabits; and, se- 
condly, as presented to his observation, not upon 
the earth which he inhabits, but in the heavens. 
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Matter, as presented in its natural state, to 
the observation of man, upon the earth which he 
inhabits, may again be regarded under two points 
of view. The first of these respects the cogni- 
zance of objects in their number, difference, and 
external characteristics, in general; and the se- 
cond their powers, internal qualities, and the ge- 
neral relation of cause and effect. 


_ The cognizance of objects, as respects their 
exterior characteristics in general, has the ordi- 
nary name of natural history. Like almost all the 
present scientific terms, it is attended, in its use, 
with a double ambiguity; which is the source of 
constant confusion. First, its boundaries are un- 
settled, and it is not known what appertains to 
it, and what is excluded;: and, secondly, it not 
only itself stands in the double position of spe- 
cies and genus, but many of its subordinate de- 
partments are in the same situation. Sar cyed ewe 
. ul eae 

Perhaps Pliny, among the ancients, and Lord 
Kames, among the moderns, occupy the two 
extreme points on the question of boundary. 
Among the ancients, and especially among: the 
Romans, the term natural history comprehended 
whatever of physical knowledge was then posses- 
sed, whether it respected this globe; or the other 
worlds which compose the universe. Gedgraphy 
was a branch or department of natural history. 
Astronomy also was deemed a branch of natural 
history. Even the sciences relating to medicine; 
including the names and nature of diseases; the 
names, the arrangement, and the nature of medi- 
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cines; and the means of preventing or of curing 
diseases; were considered by the Romans as 
branches of the great stock or stem upon which 
they bestowed the appellation of natural history. 
Natural history embraced almost every depart- 
ment of the science, and even almost every de- 
partment of the arts, of the times; religious, mo- 
ral, and political knowledge, almost alone except- 
ed. Into its capacious bosom were poured, in 
brilliant and undistinguishing profusion, all the 
riches of the mineralogical, the botanical, and 
the zodlogical empires; of natural philosophy, of 
astronomy, of gedgraphy, of medicine, of chemis- 
try; and of all the useful arts. Lord Kames, on 
the other hand, would consider natural history 
as a mere collection of physical facts, respect- 
ing minerals, vegetables, and animals; reserving 
to other, and to more elevated sciences, the ex- 
planation of those facts, and whatever of theory, 
or of speculation, might be adduced concerning 
them. 


Natural history has not only been considered 
itself a science; but, again, changing its charac- 
ter, the prolific mother of many sciences. It has 
been divided into the following six gredt bran- 
ches, each of which constitutes a distinct sci- 
ence of itself; those of zodlogy, botany, gedlogy, 
mineralogy, hydrography, and meteorology; of 
which the latter forms the connecting link be- 
tween natural history, on the one hand, and na- 
tural philosophy and chemistry, on the other. 
Like its own polypus, natural history, further, 


does not stop at the second generation, but pre- 
4D 
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sents even three generations of sciences, all liv- 
ing at the same time; parents, children, grand 
children, all participating the same genial fluid, 
in one common current of vitality. Accordingly, 
not infrequent are such expressions as the fol- 
lowing. “In the science of ornithology, there is 
much to engage the attention of the naturalist.” 
“ Notwithstanding the importance of the science 
of entomology, the history of our insects has so- 
licited but little attention.» To the rank of a 
specific science ichthyology interposes an impor- 
tunate demand; and elminthology only attends 
the decision of the claim to advance similar 
pretensions. If some of the German naturalists 
are correctly apprehended, even anthropology be- 
gins to rear its humble head. Is there indeed 
none to say a word for ophiology or herpetology? 
The ingenious and eloquent discourse of the 
late illustrious Barton of Pennsylvania, on the 
principal desiderata in natural history, and on 
the best means of promoting this science in the 
United States, displays, in glowing colours, this 
confusion and imperfection of the subject of 
natural history; and to that masterly production 
many of these sentiments appertain. 


On the common basis of the cognizance of 
natural objects, in relation to their exterior cha- 
racteristics, are founded in this classification 
and nomenelature, four specific sciences; one of © 
them relating to the terrestrial globe itself, and 
the others to the three physical republics, of 
minerals or fossils, of plants, and of animals, 
with uniform names, of Greek etymology, an- 
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nexed to each respectively; endeavouring to 
combine the common idea of general cognizance, 
with the particular Greek radical for earth, fossil, 
plant, and animal, respectively. 


The term which has been selected, from the 
Greek language, to import the idea of general 
cognizance, is that of, yvacs. There are three 
terms in the Greek language all signifying 
knowledge; ywes, emornuy, and edyor. 1 have been 
favoured with an exact criticism on the distinc- 
tion in the import of these three several terms 
by the reverend Dr. John M. Mason, of New- 
York, and by the reverend Dr. Wilson of Phi- 
ladelphia; and, after availing myself of the ad- 
vantages of their superior and distinguished eru- 
dition, I have become satisfied that the selection 
had not been incorrectly made of the term, 
ywois, to answer the purpose intended in rela- 
tion to the present order of sciences, and to 
that which is immediately to succeed. 


426. 
Named, 


The four terms thus come out in the forms 


of, gedgnosia, oryctognosia, phytognosia, and zodgno- 
sia; indicating the four specific sciences which 
have for their base, respectively, the globe of 
the earth, the fossil, the plant, and the animal. 
They are comprehended, in the order, under the 
appellation of, pPhysiognostica. 


The English scholar will have to be apprized 
of a peculiarity, with respect to the pronunciation 
of these terms; in which he would be deceived 
by an implicit confidence in the organs of vision 
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alone. He meets but rarely, in his vernacular lan- 
guage, this singular anomaly. In such terms as, 
gnomon, gnomonics, gnostics; he dooms, in his pro- 
nunciation, to a mute the primary letter. In such 
other terms as, physiognomy, physiognomist, physi- 
ognomer, prognostic, prognosticator, diagnostic; he 
combines the unfortunate consonant with the pre- 
cedent yowel. It must be acknowledged, with re- 
spect to the terms, which have been recited, of 
this nomenclature; that if the delicacy of the 
Grecian pronunciation cannot be attained; the 
first course is less preferable. 


Of these terms, the two first have already 
the sanction of the continental portion of Eu- 
rope. To the third, has attached that of the 
American Barton, deliberately formed. He pre- 
ferred, without a remnant of dubitation, the ra- 
dix gure to the radix foray; for the name of 
the science which has reference to plants. The 
one, from va, gigno, includes every thing which 
has vegetable growth, “from the cedar tree that is 
in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall; the other, from (ow, pasco, relates 
principally to the productions which constitute 
the food of the graminivorous animals. The rea- 
sons cannot now be conveniently assigned why 
the termination, of the received name for the 
fourth and last science is inadmissible, with per- 
haps but a single exception, into the specific no- 
menclature. The generic term is almost a trans- 
lation of the received name. Physio-historica would 
have appeared literally so, but, independently of 
other reasons, it remains doubtful whether the 
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term history was thus applied by the Greeks; 
and, if even of legitimate use, the radix which 
has been selected appears to be entitled to an 
intrinsic preference. 


The two first terms have received, in ad- 
vance, the ridicule of the constituted authorities 
in criticism of the Caledonian metropolis. It is 
an amusing spectacle to behold those epheme- 
ral existences, fluttering, with entomic temerity, 
around such blazing minds as a Werner and a 
Cuvier. 


In contrast with the Greek term, yvwrs, im- 
porting the general and exterior cognizance of 
the objects of nature, has been selected the term, 
cogia; to indicate the knowledge of nature, as re- 
spects interior powers, and the general relation 
of cause and effect. That knowledge of nature 
which enlarges human power, and, therefore, has 
reference to human action, seems to be implied 
in the contrast of these terms; and this distine- 
tion appears to be recognized in the ordinary 
- term, natural philosophy, as contrasted with that 
of, natural history. 


Natural philosophy, though it has been so 
much cultivated, does not appear to have been 
ever well divided; and yet, like mathematical 
science, it is deemed susceptible of a clear di- 
vision. 


Matter, as the subject of natural philosophy, 


may be considered as presented to the obserya- 
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tion of man in five distinct forms or states; first, 
in the solid state; secondly, in the fluid state; 
thirdly, in the aérial, gazeous, or gazic, state; 
fourthly, in the luminous state; and lastly, in the 
electric state. The combination of the term, coqia, 
with the particular Greek radical for water, for 
air, and for light; would present the principle of 
the nomenclature for the three intermediate sci- 
ences. The Greek radical for carth; as one of 
the principal solids, in like manner as water is 
the principal fluid; may either be selected for 
the first science, or the term solid itself. The 
existence of electric matter was unknown to the 
Greeks, and they therefore could have no name 
for it; but our own name is derived from their 
language. 


The appellations, which would thus be de- 
duced for the five specific sciences, which have 
been under consideration, would become; stereo- 
sophia, hydrosophia, aérosophia, photosophia, and 
electrosophia. 'The term gedsophia, contemplating 
the globe of the earth as the first great solid, 
presented to human observation, and as afford- 
ing a more natural gradation, in association with 
the other subjects, I should have preferred, as 
the name of the first science; but every gentle- 
man whom I have consulted, without a single 
exception, gives the preference to the term sfe- 
reosophia; and according to a rule, which I have 
prescribed to myself, in the prosecution of this 
enterprize, as nomenclature is eventually a mat. 
ter of convention, I have yielded my own judg- 
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ment and predilection to that of a majority of 
others, when it can be clearly ascertained. 


» In this, place, it will be proper to explain 
what is understood by evanescent sciences. When 
a mass of facts have been gathered, which can: 
not be reduced into some known science, it is 
proper to erect them into a distinct science; sub- 
ject to be established or annihilated, augmented 
or diminished, according to the future progress 
of knowledge. Thus a collection of facts has 
been made in relation to magnetism, and to 
galvanism; of which the character has, for a long 
time, been equivocal. The progress of knowledge, 
with respect to the latter, has at length reduced 
them to electricity. The science may, therefore, 
already be regarded as evanescent; and as merg- 
ed in the greater and principal science. If it had 
not arrived to this state, it would not have been 
difficult; by selecting a radical term, from the 
Greek language, signifying irritation, or irritabili- 
ty; to have devised a name for it. The former 
science is destined to undergo the same fate. 
‘It has not, however, yet advanced to the state 
of actual evanescence. Though the suspicion is 
strong, the scientific mind is not yet actually 
satisfied that the facts relative to magnetism, 
may be reduced to the same class with those 
which appertain to electricity. The science is 
therefore retained, under the name of magneto- 
sophia; making six specific sciences in this order. 


The name selected for the order is that of, 
physiosophica. The term gircs is too vague to be 
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admitted into the nomenclature. It may be ap- 
plied to any one science as much as to another; 
and to any one order, or class of sciences, as 
much as to any other. The term vex, on the 
contrary, appears to impart a peculiar energy to 
the word. It expresses precisely the base of the 
order; and, by its combination, exhibits its con- 
trast with the order preceding. 


Matter presented to the observation of man, 
not upon the earth which he inhabits, but in the 
heavens, constitutes an order; containing but a 
single science. The received name of this sci- 
ence is, perhaps, as good as any other which 
could be devised. Wherever there is action there 
is law; and the investigation of the laws of the 
action constitutes all the science which man can 
attain respecting material objects, in the celes- 
tial regions. The name, therefore, presented in 
the table of nomenclature is, astronomia. Mr. 
Jay would have preferred the term wrania. It is 
presented in the synonymic table. The name of 
the order may either be, astronomica, or uranica. 
The latter is presented in the table of nomen- 
clature, and the former in the synonymic table. 


Matter, as a subject of human investigation, 
not in its ordinary and natural state, but in an 
extraordinary relation, the effect of human power 
and. human art exercised upon it, constitutes 
also an order; containing but a single science. 
The received name is also again selected. The 
name of the science is, chymia; and of the or- 
der, chymica. The learned Dr. Mitchill pressed 
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me to divide the chemical department into two 
specific sciences, one of them founded on heat, 
and the other on mixture; for which he supplied 
me with the appropriate names, corresponding 
with the other terms in the nomenclature, in 
being of Greek etymology. Regarding, however, 
heat and mixture as merely the means of know- 
ledge, rather than the subject matter of it, I 
have not yielded to the pressure. I feel it my 
duty however to state the proposition, as a pro- 
per subject of investigation; and in order that, 
if I should haye erred in my judgment, the 
means may be afforded of correcting the error. 


Dr. Patterson, professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy, in the university of Pennsyl- 
vania, would propose sundry alterations in those 
two departments. He would consider the appli- 
cation of arithmetic, and of algebra, to gedme- 
try, as constituting but one science; and the 


higher geémetry the third. He would consider’ 


the laws of motion, and the doctrine of forces, 
as entitled to form a distinct science. He would 
- form a distinct science for all radiating matter, 
and he would invert the order of astronomy and 
chemistry; considering the latter as the proper 
and immediate associate of natural philosophy. 
The late Dr. Barton, on this question, was of 
the opposite sentiment. He considered the na- 
tural affinities as better sustained, by placing 
astronomy before chemistry. Dr. Patterson ob- 
serves, and, it is conceived, with the strictest 
propriety; that-no general division can be properly 


tested until it is carried out into detail. 
4 F 
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Having thus four orders of sciences, founded. 
on matter, as presented in itself, for their com- 
mon basis; the orders respectively of, physiognos- 
tica, physiosophica, uranica, and chymica; it re- 
mains to connect these orders, by an ascending 
generic term, into a class. The term selected for 
the name of the class is that of, physica. 


Thus two classes have been obtained, those 
of mathematica and physica; the one founded 
on the abstractions to which the perception of 
matter gives origin, and the other on matter 
itself. It remains to connect these two classes, 
by an ascending generic term, into a proyince. 
The Greek term for matter is selected for the 
radix of the name, Jay, materies; and the name 
of the province thus becomes, /ylica. 


This finishes the first province of the first 
table; and before proceeding on the second pro- 
vince of the first table, it may be proper to en- 
ter into some explanations of which the necessity 
will perhaps begin to be perceived. 


The expression has hitherto been used of 
a specific science; nor has the use of this term 
been attended with any inconvenience or ambi- 
guity. Throughout the whole of the first pro- 
vince no subject occurs of that grade, but such 
as may readily, and without any violence to re- 
ceived language, be recognized as a science. 
The case will not be the same through. the 
whole range of human knowledge. An ambiguity 
will attend the farther use of the term science; 
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and this ambiguity it will be indispensably ne- 
cessary to overcome. 


The term science is used in the English lan- 
guage, both by prosaic and poetic writers, in a 
great variety of senses. Sometimes it bears its 
strict etymological import, and signifies know- 
ledge in general. In this sense it is used in a 
prose composition of Mr. Pope, in the second 
volume of his works. In this sense it may be 
conceived to be, used by Mr. Mason, in the title 
of his work on self-knowledge; which he stiles a 
treatise shewing the nature and benefit of that im- 
portant science. The following lines exhibit the 
same sense; 


«‘ His soul proud science never taught to stray, 
«‘ Far as the solar orb, or milky way.” 


In the following remark, and, in the versifi- 
eation of it by Mr. Pope, the general import of 
the term is brought into direct contrast with the 
specific; good sense, though not a science, is fairly 
worth the seven. In the following poetic lines its 
‘specific import is figuratively adverted to; 


« Hast thow ever weigh’d a sigh, 
“‘ Or studied the philosophy of tears? 
«¢ A science yet unlectur’d in our schools.” 


Its specific import is adverted to in the passage, 
in which Mr. Pinkerton informs us; that house- 
keeping, or domestic economy, is made a distinct sci- 
ence, in Fapan, and is thought as important as that 
of astronomy. 
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Sometimes the term science is used to sig- 
nify a great range and class of sciences. In this 
manner it is used by Mr. Hume, and by Dr. Ro- 
bertson. The former entitles one of his essays, 
that politics may be reduced to a science. It is 
very frequently used in the English language in 
contradistinction to art; and, when thus used, 
the expression arts and sciences is understood to 
include all human knowledge. In the enumera- 
tion of the systems three or four instances are 
presented of this use of the term; and it is re- 
cognized by a variety of poets. 


The editors of the Encyclopedia Perthensis 
recognize, distinctly, the poverty of language, in 
this respect. They advert to subjects, constitu- 
ting important departments of human knowledge, 
which are not sciences; and which can still less 
be regarded as arts. History is not a_ science, 
and still less is it an art. Could religion be con- 
sidered as a science? Still less could it be con- 
sidered as an art. If oratory should be present- 
ed, to an English critic, among the sciences, he 
would immediately expunge it. Oratory, he would 
inform you, is not a science; it is an art. If the 
attention be attracted to voyages and travels, they 
are neither. It would be absurd to call them a 
science, equally so to call them an art. They are 
readily admitted to be a department of knowledge; 
they are even admitted to form an important de- 
partment; but there is neither place, nor name, 
for them as such. They must, therefore, be re- 
jected from a system of human knowledge; or 
must be regarded among the anomalous depart- 
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ments, and thrown into an appendix; or form a 
section in the absolying chapter of miscellanies. 


It is not from any intrinsic difficulty in the 
subject itself that this course must be pursued; 
but merely because language does not accom- 
modate itself, in this instance, to the nature of 
things. All knowledge must first be, without any 
necessity for it, either science or art; and then 
there is some important knowledge which is nei- 
ther. It must have been frequently observed how 
inextricably embarrassed metaphysical writers be- 
come by this stubbornness of language; and how 
injudiciously they always endeavour to overcome 
the difficulty, by attacking the received use of 
words, and attempting to change their meaning, 
or to enlarge or restrain it. In following the 
same path, it might thus be here said, with Dr. 
Barron, that the theories of all the arts are sci- 
ences, or one step farther might be taken; and it 
might be contended, in the stile of general Bu- 
low, that every art, when its principles have been 
_inyestigated and determined, and are explained 
in a written treatise, is reduced to a science. Some- 
what similar may be the meaning of Mr. Hume, 
when he tells us, that politics may be reduced to a 
science. 


In the preceding parts of this discussion the 
expressions, individual science, particular science, 
specific science, and separate and distinct science, 
have been so frequently used, that it is pre- 
sumed, so far as the use of those terms has 
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hitherto been extended, they cannot possibly be 
misunderstood. If they were, notwithstanding, im- 
perfectly conceived, the expression scientific unit 
it is imagined would obviate any ambiguity; at 
least in the United States, where the money 
unit has been adjusted, with such precision, in 
popular use. But, when the nomenclature comes 
to be applied, it is presumed that the attach- 
ment of the specific termination; as contradistin- 
guished from the generic termination; will pre- 
clude all possibility of error. In aid of that 
principle, will also be presently explained dy 
what terminations the parts of a science are dis- 
tinguished from a_ specific science; as that is 
from a family of sciences. A department of hu- 
man knowledge invested, according to the prin- 
ciples of this system, with this character of uni- 
ty, or individuality; and designated by the re- 
ception into its name of the specific termina- 
tion; and which, in ordinary parlance, may now 
be a science, and may now be an art, and may 
now, in the strict use of those terms, be nei- 
ther; wants only a denomination by which it 
may be recognized, of whatever description it 
may be, in those other respects. As language 
does not supply such a name’ there is only one 
resource left. J¢ must be invented. 


In obedience to the law requiring the selec- 
tion of radical terms from the Greek language, 
the Greek term, ¢exicryuy, scientia, has been se- 
lected, as the radix of the term which is sought; 
and that term thus becomes, epistemia. 
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The radix of this term differs from the Greek 
word heretofore introduced as ‘signifying know- 
ledge, that of, yes, in this particular; that it 
imports certain and exact knowledge. Nor is it a 
mere translation into the Greek language of the 
English word science; as it might appear to be, 
on a superficial view. The ancients did not use 
the term science, as it is used in modern lan- 
guages. What we term sciences, they always de- 
nominated arts. The radix of the selected term 
imports only certain and exact knowledge; and as 
this may be attained in relation to many dif- 
ferent subjects, it is an appropriate term. As 
technically used, and in relation to this system, 
the term, epistemia, imports, a specific department 
of human knowledge. 


The subdivision of an epistemia is denoted 
by two subordinate terminations. The termina- 
tions which haye been selected, to denote the 
subdivision of an epistemia, may, it is conceived, 
be barely stated; without any elaborate explana- 
tion of their respective etymologies, or of the 
_ reasons which have predominated in their favour. 
They are, logia; and, graphia. An example will 
render their use immediately understood. In the 
first province of the first table, but the second 
province of the second table, in the class physica, 
in the order physiognostica, is found an episte- 
mia, under the name of zodgnosia. It is known, 
by its termination, to be specific; and to be also 
an appurtenance to an order of a certain descrip- 
tion, relating to natural history. The term, with 
which its duplicate termination is combined, in- 
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dicates it to relate to the natural history of ani- 
mals. If, in prosecuting that subject, a term 
should) be met with, such as, amphibilogia, its ter- 
mination, Jogia, would indicate that it was a rami- 
fication of an epistemia; and the radix, with which 
it was found, would indicate that that particular 
ramification related to the amphibious class of 
animals. If, now, in further prosecution of that 
subject, the amphibious class of animals, such a 
term as, saurographia, might occur; its termina- 
tion, graphia, would indicate that it was the sub- 
division of a particular branch of an epistemia; and 
the radix, with which it was found in combina- 
tion, would determine that it related to a parti- 
cular sort of animal, in the amphibious class, 
the lizard. This, it is presumed, may, in the pre- 
sent stage of the discussion, illustrate in what 
manner an epistemia is subdivided into ramifica- 
tions and sections; without additional elucida- 
tions from any other sciences. Time will not be 
consumed in explaining, here, how the first syl- 
lable of the termination may be gradually lost; 
how, in one instance, the termination would ap- 
pear to be admitted among the specific sciences; 
or why, in two instances, the termination admits 
of a variation. ‘These minor details would prove 
only an embarrassment, until the whole of the 
epistemias have been regularly deduced. 


It is now clearly perceived that, from pecu- 
liar circumstances, the fourth part of the discus- 
sion must be deferred. The appendages to the 
three first parts must, in consequence, be post- 
poned. The synonymic table, which cannot there- 
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fore immediately appear, has been mentioned. It 
is necessary to explain what is intended by it. 


The course pursued in the construction of the 
chemical nomenclature, in France, could not be 
exactly imitated, in America; and in relation to 
this particular object. A body of men could not 
be assembled, in any one place, who might be 
consulted on the nomenclature. As far as_ cir- 
cumstances rendered it practicable it has been 
adopted. Particular persons, in particular states 
of the Union, have been consulted. Those al- 
ready included, comprehend; Delaware, Mary- 
land, New-Jersey, New-York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. It has been regretted that the eastern 
states could not, at present, be comprized. It 
has been repeatedly said, in the course of the 
investigations, that the science of our country 
resides there. It is proposed, on a future occa- 
sion, to extend the operation thus far. In. the 
extent to which the consultations have been ac- 
tually carried, not only have all the objections to 
the divisions which have occurred been noticed; 
' but every term, as far as known, which has been 
already used or proposed; and every term which 
has been suggested by the persons who have 
been consulted; and every term which has sug- 
gested itself to the mind of the author of the 
system; have been regularly inserted, together 
with the authorities, in the former instances, 
from which they are derived. As thus all the 
terms which have been used, or can be suggest- 
ed, will be collected; if, in making a selection 


from them, the particular author of the system 
4H 
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should have erred, the materials on which his 
judgment was formed will be presented to those 
who may succeed him in the investigation. By 
the same process, also, the number of synonymic 
terms may be enlarged; and certainty and satis- 
faction, thus, at length, attained; if the divisions, 
and the principles of the system, should be ap- 
proved. If not, better divisions, or a better sys- 
tem, may be devised; and the benefit of copious 
supplies for a nomenclature may still not be lost; 
or, at least, the procedure elucidated by which 
those supplies may be obtained. It is thus pre- 
sumed that whether the present system, or the 
present enterprize, should succeed, or not; a path 
is evidently opened by which a satisfactory sys- 
tem and nomenclature of the sciences will be 
obtained. : 


There are certain laws, which it will be per- 
ceived have been obeyed without haying been 
stated; relative to the transfer of words from the 
Grecian into the vernacular languages. Thus the 
kappa becomes uniformly converted into a cee; the 
upsilon into a wye; the gamma, before the kappa, 
into an en; the oi into «; the ai into @; the e 
into 7; and the ow into u; and, when thus con- 
verted, the pronunciation obeys the analogies of 
the language into which the word is received. 
It will not answer, in the present state of sci- 
ence, to inquire into the reasons of these laws; 
or to dispute their obligation. For the present, 
they must be implicitly obeyed. A proper place 
will occur for adjusting the pronunciation of the 
ancient languages; and considering how far de- 
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rivative terms, in vernacular languages, ought to 
conform to it. For the present, the analogies of 
the vernacular languages must, without excep- 
tion, be adhered to. The laws, to which allusion 
has been made, were obeyed by Linnzus; and 
by the authors of the chemical nomenclature. 


Grammatical exactitude, at the first view, ap- 
pears a minutia unworthy of elevated intellect. 
The proud mind of the modern philosopher will 
view, with a smile of supercilious contempt, the 
introduction of these new micrometers to dimen- 
surate the breadth of a consonant; and of these 
new barometers to determine the specific gravity 
of a yowel. That exactitude, however, even in 
letters and syllables, and in subjects where it 
was less requisite, occupied the most distinguish- 
ed of the ancients; because it was the very foun- 
dation of that eloquence which conducted them 
to the highest honours of their republics. Cicero; 
who himself from an orator became a consul; 
compares these minutize, and not inaccurately, to 
the roots of trees. Roots and stems, indeed, and 
- stalks and trunks, are objects at once uncleanly 
and rough; presenting, in themselves, nothing 
agreeable or attracting; but they secern, assimi- 
late, and distribute, the precious juices of the 
plant; and it is to their humble and unsightly, 
but necessary and indispensable agency, that we 
are indebted for the foliage, the umbrage, the 
verdure, the fragrance, the flavour, of the whole 
vegetable world; for all its variegated brilliance, 
for all its exquisite rai and for all 
its expanded utility. 
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It might be proper further to improve the 
present opportunity to explain why, in’ the pro- 
secution of the discussion, the quotation of au- 


adverted thorities; and the acknowledgment of the passa- 


to, 


| ges, or of the expressions, which have been. copi- 


ed, borrowed, or imitated; have not been, inva- 
riably, made. It has been deemed important, in 
the state of science, in this country, to present 
an unbroken text. This is a point which; will me- 
rit farther remark. It is sufficient, for the pre- 
sent, to observe that the mind of erudition will 
by no means be disappointed in a reference: to 
proper authorities; but, for the ease of those 
who might not be competent to consult them, a 
new mode of exhibiting them has been devised, 
by collecting them in one table, at. the close of 
the discussion; so as entirely to avoid: the fre- 
quent and constant interruptions which they 
would occasion. rit 

It must be farther acknowledged that some 
little history of the rise, progress, and manner of 
conducting the present enterprize, will be neces- 
sary; but it is deferred to some future opportu- 
nity. Imperious circumstances now require that 
the discussion should for the present, be brought 
to’ its close; and haying crowded into the inter- 
val, between the first and the second province, 
a number of subordinate particulars, which,) it 
was conceived, had better be disposed of, ‘at 
once, the space remains clear for proceeding in 
to the investigation of the second province, com= 
prehending the epistemias which arise from the 
union and coexistence of matter and mind.) 
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Matter in union with mind is presented to 44s. 
the observation of man only in animals; nor do ,.°.°% 
any animals inferior to man afford the base of province. 
any collection of sciences, or even of any speci- 
fic science, regarded as a combination of matter 
and mind. The animals inferior to man, and man 
himself, are subjects of science in relation to the 
matter and to the mind of which they are consti- 
tuted, considered separately; but man alone af- 
fords the base of science regarded as a combina- 


tion of matter and mind. 


As man alone presents the base of the sci- 
ences in the second province, it might, without 
any impropriety, from that circumstance alone, 
derive its name; and the appellation of the pro- 
vince might be anthropica. 


But as the province is based on the union of 
matter and mind, if the name, selected for the 
third province, should be suceptible of a ready 
combination with that, which has been adopted 
for the first; the union of those respective ra- 
dices would most naturally, and elegantly, ex- 
press the name of the province, which regards 
matter in coexistence with mind. 


The radix selected for the name of the pro- 
vince, which is founded on mind alone, is the 
Greek term, eos, cogitatio. It is preferred to 
many other terms, which will be found in the 
synonymic table, because it assumes nothing. 
The same is derived simply from a fact. The 


existence of mind, distinct from matter, is not 
Al 
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necessarily implied; and the contrary doctrine 
may be contended for, without any inconsistency 
of phraseology. In obedience to the various laws 
which haye been stated, the name becomes, :en- 
NECA. — z 

The combined name, designating the second 
province, in the same manner, becomes, /ylen- 
neica. 


The names of the provinces, in the first ta- 
ble, thus come out to be; Aylica, hylenneica, and 
enneica.. The two radical terms have the: highest 
authority. Plato uses the first of ‘them, and: De- 
mosthenes: the second; and both in the :same 
senses in which they are here applied»: 


It is a matter of the less consequence by 
what names the two first provinces are, at pre- 
sent, denominated; because, as will be perceived, 
both names become evanescent in. the second 
table. ‘The last term, enneica, only remains per- 
manent. | 


The province of hylennceica, in the first ta- 
ble, comprehends three classes.’ 


The first of these regards man as ‘possessed 
of the faculty of :speech; and all the epistemias 
which have their common. base. in ‘human speech 
are contained in this class. The name of the 
class itself is taken from the principal epistemia 
in it, which will be presently exhibited. In ‘ge- 
neral, the synthetic explanation of the nomencla- 
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ture will now be fully: as intelligible as the: ana- 
lytic; using»those terms» in theirs modern ‘senses, 
and in senses directly the reverse of those in 
which they were used by the. ancient Grecian 
gedmetricians. In :this instance, however, of the 
epistemias founded on human speech, anvsexcep- 
tion must -be: made; on account of :the novelty 
of the term introduced to signify human speech. 


The class founded on human speech is divid- 
ed into three orders, under the names, respec- 
tively, of; grammatica, dialectica; and callilogica: 
The latter«term is ‘almost a literal translation 
of >the French: term, del/es lettres, into Greek. 
Calligrammatica would. have been a literal» trans- 
lation into Greek of the received French term. 
Reasons will be perceived, sufficiently cogent, 
for the deviation. No explanation it is presumed 
will, at this stage of the developement of the 
nomenclature, be requisite. with respect to the 
two: first terms. | 


The order grammatica is divided into two 
 epistemias. The first of these regards speech 
in relation to its elements: The second episte- 
mia relates to speech in its concrete state. 


The radix selected for the name of the first 
epistemia will admit of no: dubiety. It :is the 
Greek term, yeeuuo, yeauparos, a letter. The ge- 
nitive case of the original word, with. the «termi- 
nation struck off, uniformly forms the radix; in 
the construction of this nomenclature, where it 
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is practicable. Thus the name adopted for the 
science of grammar becomes, grammatia. 


The term philology is inadmissible into this 
nomenclature, for two reasons; first, because the 
term g.acs is in itself too vague, and might as 
well be applied to every department of know- 
ledge as to any one; and, secondly, because the _ 
termination is appropriated, in general, to an- 
other purpose, that of distinguishing the first ra- 
mification of an epistemia. It is remarkable, also, 
that in that term the wrong radix has obtained; 
aoyos being less appropriate than yawecy. It has 
been, therefore, indispensably necessary to seek 
some other name. That which has been selected 
is anthropoglossia. It is a literal translation of the 
term human speech, or human language; and 
thus, exactly, expresses the subject of the epis- 
temia in its name. It is a term sanctioned by 
high classic authority. It is used by Aristotle. In 
speaking of the parrot he stiles that bird, avdga- 
moyhwrros; aS if to say human-tongued, or speaking 
with a human tongue. There will be found many 
terms, which haye come into competition with 
this, in the synonymic table; but this has obtain- 
ed the general preference. 


The order dialectica contains also two epis- 
temias; those of, /Jogiotetia; and rhetoria. ‘The 
first name is founded on the Greek radical, acy. 
otys, Aoysotyros, Yatiocinatio, reasoning. By a figure 
it also signified eloquence. The second name 
is founded on the received term; and merely 
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changes the term rhetoric from the adjective 
form which it possesses in the original. 


» Mr. Jefferson was of opinion that logic, if in- 
tended to imply the mere art of reasoning, ought 
to be abolished. Though logic has been so much 
abused, it appears, notwithstanding, that the first 
application of language; that of using it for the 
purpose of convincing the judgment; is too im- 
portant a step in the progression of the human 
mind to be passed over without attention. How- 
ever few may be the principles on which correct 
reasoning depends, their importance invests them 
with a certain degree of dignity. 

Rey PSs : : 
This is one of the instances in which, in the 
present state of science, two distinct subjects are 
contained under one name. It has thus been pro- 
ductive of great embarrassment; and has, in no 
small degree, retarded the progress of know- 
ledge. Under the name of logic the expositors 
of that subject not only include the art of rea. 
soning; or the application of language to the 
' purpose of producing conviction; but the science 
of the human mind itself. It was this conjunc- 
tion which embarrassed the mind of the Ameri- 
can Dr. Johnson. It will be found that every step 
in his division of human knowledge was perfect- 
ly sure, until he arrived at this subject. From 
this step forward he falters, and never regains 
his ground. In attempting, cursorily, to explain, 
the principles of this system to the reverend Dr. 


Beasley, provost of the university of Pennsyl- 
aK 
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vania, I encountered precisely the same difficul- 
ty; and I am afraid it proved fatal to my object, 
as did also, perhaps, the term metaphysics, with 
the reverend Dr. Staughton. The application of 
language to the purposes of persuasion appears 
naturally subsequent, in the order of things, to 
its application to the purposes of conviction. 
Aristotle, however, inverts this order; and rhe- 
toric is regarded as a precedent art to that of 
logic. 


Like mathematics, like natural philosophy, 
like moral philosophy, and a variety of other 
subjects, the term belles lettres has been ex- 
tremely vague and unsettled. The diversities of 
sentiment, among Mr. Rollin, Baron Bielfeld, 
Dr. Willich, and others, on this subject, are not 
a little remarkable. Perhaps in none are they 
wider, except as relates to the fine arts; among 
which, indeed, many parts of the belles. lettres 
have sometimes been classed. ee 


It is a subject, notwithstanding, which ap- 
pears to admit of a clear division. It is divided, 
in this system, into four epistemias; those. of, 
callilogia, poésia, euphradia, and diacrisia, respee- 
tively; comprehending, under the first term, fine 
writing, or composition, in prose, in general; under 
the second, fine writing, or composition, in verse, 
or measure, in general; under the third, fine lan- 


guage in the oral form; and under the last, the 


application of language to all its objects, successive- 
ly, as it is exhibited in actual works and produc- 
tions. The received names would be, for the three 
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last; poetry, oratory, or eloquence, and. criticism. 
The) first does not appear ever to have received 
a distinctive name. In this system its name is 
founded on the two Greek terms, x«aacs, pulchri- 
tudo, beauty, and, acyoc, sermo, discourse. The 
name of the order is derived from that of the 
principal epistemia in it. In the generic form it 
extends to the subject of language; used with 
respect to the sense of taste, or beauty, in gene- 
ral. In the specific form it relates to fine written 
composition, in the prosaic form, in particular. 
This is the only instance in which the word, 
Aoyes, 18 admitted into either the generic, or the 
specific nomenclature; and the reason will be ob- 
vious. It is here used not as a termination, ap- 
plicable to many different radices; but in its dis-— 
tinetive character, as the Greek term for speech, 
applied to the purposes of discourse, or discus- 
sion, in general. The Greek language afforded 
two names for poetry; zomrem, and woos. The 
term jpoétria has in general been less often pre- 
ferred than that of poésia. Kither would exhibit 
an infraction of the laws prescribed, and in every 
other instance obeyed. Here custom is not only 
inveterate, but, with the exception of Glasgow, 
universal; and, to whatever causes the anomaly 
may be owing, modern language will not. bear 
such terms as, peetria, and peesia; though it ad- 
mits, with so much ease, such terms as, epopeia, 
and pharmacopeia: In the polite and literary so- 
ciety of Glasgow, in Scotland, the pronunciation 
of the modern words, poet, poetry, poem; indubita- 
bly, in reverence of the os rotundum of the Gre- 
cians; is, poyet, poyetry, poyem. 
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It is further extremely remarkable that the 
Greek language does not furnish a direct. term 
for. eloquence. The terms, deworys, acyeorys, and 
a number .of others, are evidently figuratively 
used. Gregory Nazianzen, the illustrious, Chris- 
tian bishop, who flourished near the times of 
primitive Christianity, at Constantinople, is. an 
authority for the term which has been selected; 
and. which is used, by him, in precisely the same 
sense. ondend obs 


-'The name of the class is taken from the prin- 
cipal epistemia in it, anthropoglossica.. Thus .the 
first. class, anthropoglossica, of the second pro- 
vince, hylenneica, of the first table, contains 
three orders; grammatica, embracing, two episte- 
mias, grammatia and anthropoglossia;, dialectica, 
embracing also two, logiotetia and rhetoria; and 
callilogica, embracing four, callilogia, poésia, eu- 
phradia, and diacrisia;. making eight. epistemias 
haying their common base in human. language, 


and exhausting that subject. poh gan 


The concinnity of this class is perhaps more 
remarkable than that of any other, though, per- 
haps the class mathematica may admit a com- 
parison. The fifth law is implicitly obeyed. The 
first science of the eight, if all might be per- 
mitted to be so denominated, is elementary to 
the second; the first order is elementary to the 
second order; the two first orders are elemen- 
tary to the third; and the whole of the preceding 
sciences are elementary to the last. Among them- 
selyes, the sciences. dependent on human speech 
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appear well arranged; but the whole of those sci- 
ences, in relation to other orders and classes of 
sciences, do not appear to occupy a natural posi- 
tion. It will remain to shew, hereafter, how this 
difficulty is to be effectually obviated. 


The second class of the province hylenneica 
comprehends all the epistemias which have their 
common base in human power; all those sciences, 
and all those arts, which if the human dynamis 
were supposed to be suddenly annihilated would 
perish with it. In the province of hylica, the idea 
of human power is not necessary to the existence 
of any of the sciences, not even of the abstrac- 
tions; for these must be imagined to remain in 
nature, though the human race might be suppos- 
ed to be annihilated. In that province, the power 
of man begins to appear in the last science; that 
of chymia, or chemistry. But it is not essential 
to the existence of the phenomena, for many 
chemical operations are performed by nature; 
and on an infinitely grander scale than those 
which may be effected by human art. In the 
present class, on the contrary, human power is 
essential to the existence of every particular 
science; and, if that be removed, not one of 
these sciences can have any foundation. As a 
collection of sciences this class is entirely new, 
and presents to the observer new aflinities; 
which, if they should be found to be correct, 
are highly important. The name of the class is 
a mere translation into Greek of the base on 
which it is founded, anthropodynamica. The term 


is objectionable on account of its length. It is 
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the longest term in the generic nomenclature; - 
that of the provinces, classes, and orders. It is 
further objectionable on account of its approxi- 
mation to the preceding, that of, anthropoglos- 
sica. At the present day the term, dynamica, 
alone, from an accidental circumstance, would be 
attended with ambiguity. It has already been 
introduced into science for an entirely different 
purpose. Was it thus introduced by D’Alembert? 
Kqually imperfect, and also from accidental cir- 
cumstances, would be the term, glossica, alone. 
Perhaps, at some future day, the radix, avdewzos, 
might, if necessary, be omitted in both. I have 
been much pressed to adopt, in this instance, 
the term, androdynamica;. and some lines of Ho- 
mer, in which avy is obviously used, in the 
common gender, have been adverted to. The true 
base of the class is, human power, and not male 
human power; and I have been so solicitous to 
preserve the purity of the nomenclature, that I - 
have not yielded to this pressure, though, in 
every other respect, it would be desirable. The 
term, therefore, though not adopted will be found 
in the synonymic table. The term, dwaus, seems 
to be essential to the name of the class, in some 
form. 


The power of man may be exercised either 
over matter, or over mind, or over both. 


The power of man over matter is first exer- 
cised over the matter of his own body; and the 
principal object which, in this exercise of his 
power, he has in view, is the preservation of 
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his own being. The nutrition, the health, the 
vigour, of his body, and the victory over the 
many enemies which assail it, engage his ear- 
liest and most indispensable cares; and _pre- 
sent the base of the first sciences which are 
founded on the application of his power. 


Medical science, like so many other subjects 
which have been mentioned, though so highly 
cultivated, has never been well arranged. No two 
persons of those best acquainted with the sub- 
ject will concur in their answers to the following 
interrogatories. Is medicine a single science, or 
is it many? If many, how many? What are their 
names? What is their proper succession? Do the 
subjects named comprehend the whole of medi- 
cal science; or may there be some other medi- 
eal science not comprehended in any of them, 
and if so what may it be, and where earner it 
be expected to be found? 


The division, which will be presented, ought 
to have been subjected to the strictest criticism 
of gentlemen of the medical profession; and 
would have been so, if their attention could 
haye been attracted to it, in the present stage 
of this enterprize. It may, with safety, be ha- 
zarded; as their profound researches will soon 
detect and correct every latent error. 


The appellation selected for the order is that 
of, iatrica. It is derived from the Greek term, 
sarees, Medicus; which the English call a physi- 
cian. This order I haye sometimes dilated into 
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as many as twenty-two specific sciences, with ap- 
propriate names, of Grecian etymology, attached 
to them; and :haye, afterwards, contracted those 
twenty-two into eight. "The person who becomes 
intimately acquainted with the principles: of ‘the 
nomenclature will be able to perceive that such 
an operation neither multiplies nor diminishes 
the. subjects themselves ; that: none of them can 
be ‘evanescent; and. that even their order cannot 
be .changed.»The only difference which» results 
is, that a subject; which: is not) elevated to the 
rank of a specific science, and which» therefore 
does not receive the specific. termination, in) its 
distinctive .character, into its name,. combined 
with a proper, Greek radical; must be a branch 
or ramification, of a specific science, and will be 
designated; as such, by the reception: of the ter- 
mination, /ogia,. into its name, combined » with 
the; same radical. It is an. experiment, however, 
which affords the best test: of the» accuracy of-a 
division. It also shews how, as subjects deemed 
important m.one age, and. regarded as less im- 
portant, or as quite |frivolous, in- another, may: 
descend, from, the,. rank: of. specific sciences to 
mere, subdivisions’. and (ramifications ,of some 
other specific science; and) how, on. the contra-_ 
ry, | subjects which, either from» error) of «judg- 
ment, or, from. ignorance, have been underrated: 
in one age, and, haye therefore: formed but some 
obscure branch, or even section, of a specific 
science, may rise, to the rank of specific. sciences 
themselves; | and, \in both cases, without, affecting 
the principles of, the system, or, in the smallest, 
degree, impairing) its. .harmony.. ‘These. experi- 
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ments; another of which has been, attentively, 
made, in another department of knowledge; con- 
clusively demonstrate the extreme flexibility of 
the system. 


The first science, in the order of iatrica, re- 
ceives the name of anatomia. This is its gene- 
rally accepted denomination; and it is always 
deemed a felicity, in the construction of the no- 
menclature, when no imperious necessity requires 
an accepted denomination to be discarded. It is 
elementary to all the succeeding sciences in this 
order, and if it were not so, it would not belong 
here; that is, if it should not be regarded in re- 
ference to its ultimate application and use, it 
would be mere natural history. As such indeed 
the French divisions have ranked it. 


The second science, in the order of iatrica, 
like the second science in the class of mathe- 
matica, is not so fortunate as its immediate pre- 
decessor. It cannot sustain the rigour of the laws 
which it is destined to encounter; and the re- 
ceived name must perish. Perhaps in the whole 
received nomenclature of the sciences there is 
no term which is entitled to so little counte- 
mance as that of physiology. It might be attached 
to almost any other science, as well as to this in 
particular; or, at least, to a number of others. It 
might, with greater propriety, designate a great 
class of sciences than a specific science. In this 
sense Dr. Campbell, indeed, actually uses the 
term. In fact it would not be one of the worst 


terms to denote all science in general. The name 
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has frequently been complained of; but I do not 
know of any direct attempt to change it, and am 
not apprized of any substitute which has been 
contemplated. The name which will be here 
proposed has given universal satisfaction. As soon 
as it has been suggested, every mind, without 
any exception, and without any hesitation, has 
acquiesced in it. It is the same word which Dr. 
Darwin has selected for the title of his work. 
The name which has been adopted to designate 
this science is that of, zodnomia. From the ele- 
ments of which it is composed it signifies the 
law of life; and by that exquisite refinement, of 
which few languages, and indeed none, present 
such numerous examples as the Greek, it ap- 
proximates still closer to its intended subject, 
and does not import the law of life in general, 
but the law of animal life in particular. The 
name expresses the precise distinction between 
the present science, and: the preceding. Its ety- 
mology might be the subject of dubiety, but it 
may be readily dissipated. As Gov signifies an 
animal, and youos Imports law, the term, it might 
be said, literally denotes the Jaw of animals, and 
not the law of life. This ratiocination would be 
irresistible in any modern language; but it does 
not hold in the Greek. The term for animal, as 
well in Latin, as in Greek, is a substantive de- 
rived from an adjective; and that adjective, in 
Latin, is itself derived from another substantive, 
and, in Greek, from a particular verb. The radix 
of the term zodnomia, as here used, is the Greek 
adjective, ws, vivus, alive; alive with animal life. 
It has been heretofore observed, that wherever 
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there is action there must be a law of action, 
and that the term vouos may, in such cases, be 
advantageously combined; for, generally speak- 
ing, our knowledge can seldom reach higher 
than the cognizance of the law. The reason of 
the law belongs to a higher grade of intellect 
than the human, if such a grade of intellect 
may be supposed in the constitution of the uni- 
verse; and if not, the little reason that we have 
is perfectly bewildered, and scarcely worth cul- 
tivating. The term zodnomia, therefore, expresses 
the laws of action peculiar to animal life. The 
question would still remain open, whether ana- 
tomia, and zoénomia, should be condensed into 
one science; or should constitute two. Haller, 
of Switzerland; whose medical authority is so 
justly high; considered anatomy and physiology 
as but one and the same science. If they should 
be considered as one; the same name, zoénomia, 
would include both anatomy and physiology. 


The third science, in the order of iatrica, is 
what is generally denominated the materia medica. 
It seems never to have had a single name; un- 
less pharmacy may be supposed to have once 
comprehended it. A literal translation into Greek 
of the term materia medica would make, under 
every modification, terms rather barbarous. They 
will all be found in the synonymic table. In di- 
dascalic medicine a radix has been used which 
is deemed preferable. It is that of @seamaa. A va- 
riety of terms, founded on the same radix, will 
be found in the synonymic table, but that of, 
therapeutria; from, teeanevreiw, cultrix; is presented 
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in the tables of nomenclature. Let not the phar- 
macopeist, the pharmacologist, or the pharmacopo- 
list, be alarmed. They are not neglected in the 
consideration of the arts. It has not been obsery- 
ed that a direct argument has ever been used in 
favour of placing physiology as a part of natural 
history; though such, it has been directly con- 
tended, is the rank of anatomy. With much more 
propriety might the present science be consider- 
ed as a portion of natural history. As with re- 
spect to anatomy, it is its purpose, which rescues 
it. The objects might exist in nature, indepen- 
dently of man; but their applicability to the 
curation of disease depends on his existence, his 
knowledge, and his power. 


The fourth science, in the order of iatrica, is 
denominated, anthropiatria. It signifies the appli- 
cation of the knowledge deduced in the prece- 
ding sciences to the cure of human diseases. 


The Cullenian classification would include the 
succeeding science in anthropiatria. Surgery is 
now more frequently regarded as distinct; and if 
so, its received name, like the terms of geéme- 
tria, and mathematica, is liable to objection, but 
derives strong claims from its mere reception. 
Though there are many other operations of the 
human hand, which the term imports, yet the 
distinctive name of, chirurgia, is retained. 


The obstetric art would again be considered 
as, strictly speaking, a part of chirurgia. As a 
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distinct science, it is, however, presented; and 
with a distinct name. 


The term, zodtomia, is the best which occurs 
for what has so frequently been called compara- 
tive anatomy, though liable to objections which 
the English scholar will deem more formidable 
than’ the French; and the veterinary art, or the 
application of medical science to the cure of the 
diseases of animals, inferior to man, in general, 
is reduced into a science, under the appellation 
of, zéiatria. 


' The second exercise of the power of man 
over matter is over that which is extrinsic to his 
own body, and unanimated. The name selected 
for this order is that of, economica. It compre- 
hends five epistemias. | 


The first application of his powers, over ex- 
trinsic matter, made by man, is to answer the 
purposes of his own subsistence; and of these 
the principal instrument is agriculture. The late 
president of the United States suggested to me, 
as the name here to be used, agronomia. I found, 
however, that that term was used to signify a 
certain sort of rural jurisprudence, which pre- 
vailed among the ancients, and was exclusively 
applied to country affairs; and which was entire- 
ly distinct from that applied to town affairs. It 
does not appear to have been used, by the an- 
eient writers, to denote agriculture. ‘The term 
which has been adopted would be entirely un- 


exceptionable, being purely, inclusively even of 
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the termination, a Greek word, and used in this 
exact sense; but it has been employed, both in 
the eastern, and in the western hemisphere, to 


_denominate a particular country. Here the laws 


of the orthoépist must be conformed to. In such 
words as George, Georgic, Georgia, the name of 
a country, the custom has become irresistible 
of consolidating the two first vowels; while the 


other words of geémetry, geégraphy, geomancer, 


and their derivatives, according to Mr. Walker, 
require the separate enunciation of the two first 
vowels. To this latter class must appertain the 
word introduced here; and, in correct printing, 
it ought to be distinguished by the dizresis. 
The name adopted for agriculture, from the 
Greek term, yeweyia, 18, gedrgia. 


The manufacture of the products obtained 
from agriculture constitutes the basis of the suc- 
ceeding epistemia. The name adopted is that of 
chirotechnia. They are arts depending on the hu- 
man hand; from which word, xe, manus, and, 
vexyy, ars, an art, the term is composed. 


Those arts which do not depend simply on 
the human hand; but require the intervention 
of taste, genius, skill, a sense of beauty; are 
placed immediately after the arts which are re- 
garded principally for their utility. The name 
selected for this epistemia is that of, callitechnia; 
derived from one of the former terms, and, xaa- 
aos, pulchritudo, beauty. What have been called 
the fine arts; and which have occasioned such 
infinite perplexity to those who haye been en- 
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gaged in the classification of human knowledge; 
would fall into this place, in this system; but, 
instead of the few which have been hitherto in- 
troduced, they would consist of a. great many. 
Nayal architecture has not been admitted to an 
equality with, what has been absurdly enough 
stiled, civil architecture. Engraving has obtained 
admission; but typography has not been equally 
honoured. Every art, or calling, or profession, 
which requires extraordinary learning, science, 
skill, virtue, opulence, taste; would here obtain 
admission. I make, in the subdivision of the first 
of these two epistemias, upwards of twenty use- 
ful arts; and the number of the fine arts is not 
much less. The art of education is the first of 
the latter. 


It will be proper in this place to explain, for 
another equally commodious is not likely soon 
to occur, an intimation given in a previous part 
of this discussion. It has been heretofore men- 
tioned that, in the subordinate nomenclature, the 
termination, /ogia, has not been invariably used 
in all the epistemias. The epistemia of, anthropo- 
glossia, and the two present epistemias of, chiro- 
technia, and callitechnia; afford examples of this 
departure. In the whole, the general idea attach- 
ed to the base of the epistemia is conceived to 
be fully expressed in the first term which enters 
_into the composition of the name. The termina- 
tions used, in the subdivision of the epistemia, 
are glossia and technia. 'The termination, glossia, 
combined with a name, indicates a particular 
language. Thus Hebreoglossia denotes. the He 
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brew language. The termination, fechnia, com- 
bined with a radical, indicates a particular art; 
and the radical shews the material, or the mate- 
rial of chief value, on which the art is employ- 
ed; such as flax, wool, silk, iron, stone, wood, in 
cases where that distinction is practicable; and, 
in other cases, in some other equally expressive 
mode. Linotechnia; as an example, from avo, li- 
num, flax; would denote the manufacture of linen. 
It was once thought to restrict the termination, 
technia, to the fine or superior arts only; and to 
employ the termination, peia, from, zouw, factura, 
the making of a thing, for the subordinate or 
merely useful arts. In this case the general term 
for manufactures would have been, chiropeia; a 
literal translation of the name. It has been even- 
tually, and, at least for the present, preferred, to 
adopt the course which has been first explained. 


The interchange of the products of agricul- 
ture, of manufactures, and of the fine arts, gives 
rise to the succeeding epistemia; that founded 
on. commerce. The term selected is, emporia; 
from, <umogsa, mercatura, the trade of merchan- 
dize.. It is liable to some objections, but Dr. 
Alexander, of Princeton, and Professor Lindsley, 
give it a decided preference to all which were 
presented; and their authority is too valuable to 
entitle it to any other than the highest respect. 


For the fifth and last epistemia, that of po- 
litical economy and finance, the term which has 
been selected is, politecia; from xoaw, status, a 
political community, and oixos, domus, a house, 
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or a home, or a family, or the occupations of 
peace as distinguished from those of war. 


The third exercise of anthropic power is over 
mind, and the order is denominated, ethica. It 
comprehends four epistemias. 


The first epistemia, in the order of ethica, 
has its base in the exercise of the power of man 
over his own mind. The name selected for this 
epistemia is that of, ethosophia; from os, mos, 
morals, and cogia, sapientia, wisdom, importing 
moral wisdom; and containing what has some- 
times been termed, moral philosophy proper. 


The second epistemia, in the order of ethica, 
has its base in the exercise of the power of man 
over the minds of other men; in what may be 
called merely social relation, as distinguished 
from political society, perfectly raised. They are 
the powers of society exercised over individuals ; 
sometimes rudely indeed, but always with a di- 
rect tendency to a good result, and sometimes 
with a refinement almost superstitious, and even 
injurious. Moral philosophy inculeates on the in- 
dividual mind that debts ought to be paid, con- 
tracts fulfilled; and a variety of other duties per- 
formed. Jurisprudence proper, law, the adminis- 
tration of justice, interposes; and coerces the per- 
formance of certain duties, or redresses the vio- 
lation of them. The term selected for the radix 
of this epistemia is that of, Seuss, Gesrroc, OF Geyi- 
doc, lex, law or positiye institution; and the name 
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becomes, themistia. There are a variety of criti- 
cisms on this particular radical, as the most 
proper among all others in the Greek language 
to denominate ‘this particular science; which are 
spared, at this stage of the discussion. 


The powers of man, as exercised in the form 
of perfect political society, constitute the base of 
the succeeding epistemia. The late president of 
the United States proposed to me the Greek 
radix, wpyea, alone, but I have thought. that of, 
moms, Might not improperly be combined; thus 
making the term, folitarchia, for the name of the 
science or epistemia which relates to political 
government. Mr. Jefferson, at the same time, 
communicated the objections which might be ur- 
ged, in the subdivision of the subject, to the 
adoption of the term, farastatic; to denote the 
American principle of government, when contrasted 
with the forms known in Europe, of monarchi- 
cal, aristocratical, and purely democratical. The 
distinction exists in fact; and the recognition of 
it in language, would abridge discussion. The 
Greek term for, representative, would, at first 
view, present a proper radix; but the Greek 
writers, he observed, never use the word in the 
sense which would be here intended. 


The law of nations is the fourth and last 
science, or epistemia,- in the order of ethica. 
There has not been found the least dubiety re- 
specting its place or name. The term, ethnono- 
mia, has appeared universally satisfactory. 
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The fourth and last order, in the class. of 
sciences founded on human power, has its base 
on the application of the powers of man, in the 
political stage of society, in relation to both mind 
and matter, to the coercion of nations. 


No subject, in proportion to its importance, 
has been so much neglected as military science. 
So far from being well arranged; in which re- 
spect it would only be on a footing with other 
respectable departments of human knowledge; it 
has only recently been contemplated in a scien- 
tifie view. At first it was regarded merely as a 
trade, and was afterwards advanced to the dig- 
nity of an art. The finest scientific views which 
have been taken of war are those of one of its 
brightest ornaments; and are entirely recent. 
The principal glory of General Bulow was not 
the victory of Waterloo. He has expired, while 
this discussion has been on its progress; and 
without the consciousness of the usefulness with 
which his literary productions are likely to be 
attended. The opinions of General Bulow are en- 
titled to the highest attention. He is the only 
truly philosophic soldier the world has ever pro- 
duced. He is a friend to humanity, a friend to 
liberty, and a friend to morals. 

General Bulow divides military science into 
four parts, and makes a partial attempt at no- 
menclature. He institutes a contrast between 
what he names strategics, and tactics. He intro- 
duces definitions of both. Strategics is the. sci- 
ence of the movements, in war, of armies, out of 
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the visual circle of each other; or out of cannon 
reach. Tactics, is the science of the movements 
made, in war, within sight of the enemy; and 
within reach of his artillery. He afterwards com- 
plains of the unsettled state in which the cha- 
racteristics of these two sciences yet remain; 
and of its being, logically, necessary to include 
in tactics what more properly appertains to stra- 
tegics. Strategics include two principal parts; 
_ marching, and encamping. Tactics comprize two 
likewise; the forming the order of battle, and bat- 
tles, or attack and defence. These four parts taken 
as a whole constitute the art of war. The attack 
and defence of fortified towns make a part of 
tactics. So little was even the attempt to arrange 
military knowledge, scientifically, relished by mi- 
litary men, that the Chevalier de Martemont, the 
commentator on General Bulow’s discussion, “on 
the spirit of the modern system of war,’? cannot 
restrain his impatience, on the perusal of this 
short chapter. The chevalier has no doubt that 
every other reader will find it as long as he has 
found it. The author, he thinks, might have 
abridged it, without lessening the merit of his 
work. 


General Bulow first draws the distinctions 
between an art, and a science; and then proceeds 
to offer his peculiar and original sentiments, 
which are not less important in themselyes than 
ably supported. He contends that the perfecting 
of the military sciences will have a tendency to 
promote large, established, and permanent em- 
pires, in lieu of inconsiderable and transitory 
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‘states; and that it is a direct step to, and will 
inevitably: terminate in, a universal peace. War, 
he observes, will be no longer called an art, but 
a science; for art is the application of science. 
Science is in the mind only. Art descends from 
the mind into the sphere of activity. Art is all 
that can be done, whether good or bad. These 
qualities accord not with science. We know it, 
or we do not know it. We say of a science that 
it is true or false, of an art that it is good or 
bad. The more the sphere of the art of war 
shall be contracted, the more will the science of 
war be extended. The art itself will be a science, 
or will be lost in it. The perfection of the science 
of war tends to the production of general and 
perpetual peace. Morality gains by the ceasing 
of war; that pest of the virtues. War is not only 
the science of murder, but the science of robbe- 
ry. The passion for military glory will be extin- 
guished. Uninterrupted peace will considerably 
increase the physical welfare of man. War is the 
most voracious consumer of the elements of ex- 
istence. The number of producing agents being 
diminished, the quantity of produce must neces- 
sarily be so. It is an unfounded objection that 
from a continual peace we should have to dread 
an excessive population. The more men there 
are, the more productions. In a depopulated 
country one runs a risk of starving from the 
want of consumers. The blessing of perpetual 
peace would put an end to the error that the 
science of war; that science of robbery, rather 
than of murder; leads, more than every other, to 
4P 
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immortal glory. A more general knowledge of 
its principles would contribute to dispel this de- 
lusion. The estimation of this art, and of those 
who profess it, will fall rapidly. 


These sentiments of General Bulow, expres- 
sed with even more than a soldierly frankness, 
are unquestionably scientifically correct, though 
transient exceptions might occur to particular 
modes of phraseology; and it was from a convic- 
tion of the importance of military science to the 
interests of philanthropy, of political freedom, 
and of general knowledge, that, long before the 
opinions of General Bulow were known, I had 
attempted an arrangement of it. A train of 
dreadful events, in my own country, and operat- 
ing with tenfold severity in my own vicinity; of 
which I was a most miserable spectator, and in 
which the dictates of humanity compelled me to 
sustain a considerable part; did not lessen the 
conviction of the importance of military science, 
in a free country. I beheld my brave country- 
men, ignorantly led, and ignorantly commanded; 
and. subjected to a torture, and to a death, of the 
cruelty of which the boldest imagination is not 
capable of forming a conception; or, otherwise, 
sold, like beasts in a market-place, or carried 
into an ignominious captivity. General Bulow 
forms an entirely erroneous view of the Ame- 
rican military character, but introduces an inte- 
resting fact relative to the American revolution- 
ary war. What renders this war, he observes, re- 
markable, in a military point of view, is that the 
first use of tirailleurs may be dated from that 
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period; and that the American soldiery were 
the first troops employed in that manner. 


The name which had been selected for the 
order comprizing the military sciences is that 
of, polemitactica; from, zoaeuos, bellum, war, and 
the adjective corresponding to, rage, ordo, order. 
I had dilated the order, like that of iatrica, into 
twenty-one epistemias, with appropriate denomi- 
nations of Grecian etymology; and, afterwards, 
contracted them into eight. In this order the 
epistemias have all a uniform termination, that 
of, taxia, corresponding with the generic term; in 
the same manner as the preceding terminations 
of, metria, gnosia, sophia, correspond to the re- 
spective generic terms of, gedémetrica, physiognos- 
tica, and physiosophica. In some of the other or- 
ders I have not been able to impart this beauty, 
if it is deemed such, to the respective episte- 
mias; that of importing, by the penultimate syl- 
lable of their very termination, the order to 
which they belong. The class of anthropoglossica 
appears entirely to reject it. If indeed, at a fu- 
ture day, logic should be abolished, or consoli- 
dated with rhetoric, that order would readily ad- 
mit it; by such terms as, dialectica, dialexia; or, 
rhetorica, rhetoria. The order arithmetica rejects 
it, and that of iatrica only partially admits it; 
while those of uranica, and chymica, would, and 
do, readily conform. I have made no experiment 
on that of cconomica; but that of ethica has 
been fairly tried. The terms presented in the 


table of nomenclature have been preferred, by 


most minds, when contrasted with those of; 
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ethonomica, ethonomia, diceonomia, archinomia, and 
others, which are found in the synonymic table. 
I have yielded it with reluctance; but a cordial 
approbation has been uniformly attached to the 
terms constructed with that peculiarity in rela- 
tion to the military sciences. 


The arrangement of the military sciences has, 
however, been attacked, on another ground, and 
that from two quarters. It is alleged, that, al- 
though so much reduced, they are still not re- 
duced enough. Dr. Miller, of Princeton, would 
by no. means be satisfied that the staff depart- 
ment, or the commissariat, should take rank «as 
a specific science, in the military order; while 
the same honour should be refused to meteoro- 
logy and hydrology, whose claims he eloquently 
advocated, in the more pacific walk of natural 
history; nor would Mr. Bleecker, of New-York, 
make two distinct sciences of the infantry and 
of the cavalry service. 


I have been obliged to acknowledge the force 
of these objections; and had, therefore, determin- 
ed on subjecting, to a still farther reduction, the 
military sciences. Since I was honoured with 
their remarks, I have been engaged in such in- 
cessant action, that I have not had leisure to 
enter into a complete review of the military sci- 
ences; and, at present, to dwell longer on this 
question, would be to violate one of the finest 
military maxims, and, by protracted deliberation, 
to suffer the period of performance to pass by. 
I have thought I should err less in presenting 
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the military sciences, in the manner in which 
I had them, accompanied with this acknowledg- 
ment; than to hazard an essential deterioration 
of those important branches of knowledge, by a 
precipitate and inconsiderate reduction. As in 
medicine, there are many minds, of much supe- 
rior information; which, when brought to bear 
upon the subject, would quickly remove all hesi- 
tation. | 
The eight sciences in the order of polemitac- 
tica, are the following; pezotaxia, from, ze2o;, the 
foot soldiery, the infantry service; hippotaxia, 
from, ixzoc, the horse soldiery, the cavalry ser- 
vice; barytotaxia, from, Baevs, gravis, heavy, the 
artillery service; sthenotaxia, from, esos, robur, 
strength, fortification; erismatotaxia, from, gece, 
fuleimen, a prop or staff, the staff department, 
or the commissariat; stratotaxia, from, creates, eX- 
ercitus, an army, the formation and regulation 
of armies; polemitaxia, the principal science, 
giving the name of the order, and to which the 
preceding are only elementary, the art of war, 
generalship, battles; and mautotaxia, naval tac- 
tics. I am not fully satisfied respecting stheno- 
taxia; and respecting barytotaxia it may be ob- 
served, that modern artillery not only supplies 
the place of the heavy machinery of the an- 
cients; but that having attempted to obtain the 
term used for gun-powder, which was unknown 
to the ancient Greeks, among their modern de- 
scendants; through the medium of certain Greek 
ships which were at New-York, during the re- 
eent war between the United States and Great 
4Q 
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Britain; I understood it to be Bagure. This cir- 
cumstance, if it had been founded in correct 
information, and if the cause of it should not 
be misapprehended, would fortify the premises 
which had been previously assumed. Dr. Mitch- 
ill, however, of New-York, states a different term 
as the modern Greek for gunpowder, which I 
have forgotten; but I have no doubt of his su- 
perior accuracy. 


The four orders of, iatrica, ceconomica, ethi- 


-ca, and .polemitactica, exhaust the class, anthro- 


podynamica, or that of sciences founded on hu- 


‘man power, or the anthropic dynamis, as_ their 


common base; being the second class of the pro- 
vince, hylenncica, in the first table. There re- 
mains but one other class in this province. 


The third class in the province of hylen- 
neica is named, diegetica. 'The term is derived 
from the Greek word, diyyos, narratio, narration, 
or commemoration. The idea of the base of this 
class may perhaps be thus expressed; it is the 
application of the first class of this province, or 
of those departments of human knowledge which 
are founded on the faculty of human speech, to 
the second class in this province, or of those de- 
partments of human knowledge which haye their 
base in human power; or, in a more succinct 
phraseology, its base is the application none human 
language to human power. 


The introduction of the term, diegetica, affords 


mentsof @2 opportunity for the explanation of a part of 
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the process, which has been pursued, in the con- 
struction of the nomenclature. In presenting the 
table of nomenclature to a particular gentleman, 
in order to obtain the benefit of his criticism 
on the terms, those terms were used which: were 
approved by the gentleman with whom the last 
conference: was had; or which had been but. re- 
cently suggested, and not those which were most 
approved by the author of the system. A right 
- was reserved, when the system should be laid 
before the public, to make a definitive selection 
from all which had been under consideration. 
Lest, however, the weakness of the author of the 
system should lead him to the adoption of a less 
appropriate term, when one more eligible had been 
actually proposed, all the terms which have been 
proposed; all those which have ever been used, 
so far as they are known; all those which have 
suggested themselves to the mind of the author 
of the system; all those which haye been sug- 
gested to him, by other persons, stating, in such 
case, the name of the person; and all those 
which, though haying suggested themselves to 
the mind of the author of the system, have not 
been adopted by him, but have notwithstanding 
been decidedly preferred by some other person, 
stating also, in such case, the name of the per- 
son; have been collected into synonymic tables. 
Thus, if, in the eventual selection of a name, an 
erroneous judgment has been made; the means 
of correcting the error are presented. The same 
materials out of which the selection of the author 
was made are put into the possession of others; 
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and means indicated by which the store of mate- 
vials may be rendered still more rich. 


When, in the course of this process, the sys- 
tem was submitted to the reverend Caye Jones, 
of the city of New-York, in the place, of the 
present radix was presented that of ga yuna, fac- 
tum, a thing done or transacted, an event, an 
affair; and the name of the class thus became, 
pragmatica. The reyerend Mr. Jones interested 
himself so much, in the proposed enterprize, 
that, after a polite and patient attention to its 
deyelopements, he attentively, coolly, and perse- 
veringly examined; not for a few minutes, or a 
few hours, or a few days; but for a succession 
of weeks; every particular division, and every 
particular term of the nomenclature. The result 
was that his convictions became perfect and es- 
tablished. He did not attack any of the divisions. 
They appeared. conclusively satisfactory. But he 
severely attacked two of the terms in the no- 
menclature. Of these, that of pragmatica was one. 
The substitute which obtained his approbation 
was that of, diegematica; and, with that term, the 
tables were afterwards presented. This was the 
first actual proof, founded on experience, of the 
solidity of the system. A mind of distinguished 
erudition, of general information, and forming, in 
every respect, a fair and competent judge, took 
an interest in the subject; patiently and delibe- 
rately pursued the train of investigation to its 
ultimate limits; and gave as the result a cordial, 
an ardent, and a firm approbation of the entire 
system; with the exception of only two terms 
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in the nomenclature, and for these, substitutes, 
which were deemed satisfactory, could be pro- 
posed. Dr. Reid observes, that society in judg- 
ment, of those who are esteemed fair and com- 
petent judges, has effects very similar to those 
of civil society. It gives strength and courage 
to every individual. It removes that timidity, 
which is as naturally the companion of solitary 
judgment, as of a solitary man, in the state of 
nature. From this period I have lost only one 
single mind, where adequate attention has been 
bestowed; and that was not on the ground of 
imperfections in the system, but on the neces- 
sity or utility of any system whatever, 


The term, diegetica, has however, eventually, 
been preferred to that of, diegematica; but, whe- 
ther properly, still remains extremely dubious. 
Diegematica is pure Greek, and has been used 
by writers. Diegetica has not been used by 
Greek writers, at least to my knowledge. Both 
Sinynpe, ANd dinyyos, signify narration; but I ima- 
gine there is a nicety of distinction between 
them, which cannot be exemplified in the En- 
glish language. The former, it is believed, would 
import the thing narrated; rather than the act 
or fact of narrating it. Thus, by the analogy of 
the Greek language, xocuyyue might be translated 
an ornament, but xocuyeis, Would import decoration. 
The term diegetica, though not found, is notwith- 
standing regularly formed, and according to the 
strict analogy of the language; as are instanced 
in the correlative terms of, agiduncis, agibuerinoss xoo- 
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The class, diegetica, is divided into two or- 
ders; of which one is elementary to the other. 
The first order comprehends the two received 
sciences of, chronology, and gedgraphy. Its name 
will be presently’ stated. The second order is 
named, Historica; from the principal epistemia in 
it, historia. 


It has been, at a more early stage of the dis- 
cussion observed, that logic presented one of the 
instances of a double science; and the confusion 
which was thus generated has been, in some de- 
gree, exposed. It is proper, now, to remark that 
the received ‘science of gedgraphy, is another in- 
stance of the same sort; and that this is even a 
treble science. It includes three distinct subjects; 
the earth, astronomically considered; the earth, 
considered in relation to natural history; and the 
earth, considered as partitioned among certain 
political societies, occupying and inhabiting its 
surface. These three several subjects, in this» sys- 
tem, are referred to their proper places; the dirst, 
to astronomia; the second, to geégnosia; and the 
third, filling the present position. Sufficient ex- 
planations have been made respecting the ter- 
minations, which happen to be attached to the 
words chronology and geégraphy; but the radix 
of the latter term requires. some detail. At first, 
this department of knowledge received, in Euro- 
pean science, the name cosmographia; and how 
geégraphia came, eventually, to supersede cosmo- 
graphia has not been observed. ‘The reason pro- 
bably was, that as .a knowledge of the Greek 
language was further cultivated, it was perceived, 
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that the term, xecuos, was used, by the classical 
writers, to express, not merely the globe or mat- 
ter of the earth alone; but the whole constitu- 
tion of the universe. It is expressly so used by 
Aristotle. The literal signification of the term 
is that of order, symmetry, beauty; and hence it 
was applied to the whole universe, as one of the 
most perfect examples of those qualities. In one 
of its senses, it denotes the ornaments of female 
dress alone. It is frequently taken for the world 
of mankind at large, and sometimes for the 
wicked, and impious, or unbelieving world, more 
particularly. It is used, in both the latter senses, 
in the New Testament; and the frequency with 
which the term is there used, to signify the 
whole race of human beings upon this earth, 
has induced me to adopt it, as a radix of the 
name of this science. Great diversity of senti- 
ment prevails respecting the authority of radices 
from this source. The reverend Dr. Wilson, and 
Mr. Jefferson, consider the classical authorities 
by far the best. The reverend Mr. Wylie consi- 
ders the New Testament as one of the best au- 
thorities; because it affords the instances of a 
popular and colloquial use of words. In such ex- 
pressions as, the world loveth its own, the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser than the children of 
light, and others; the word used is, xocuos. I have 
combined this word with the other, signifying 
the world or earth in another sense, and thus 
it appears that. the term expresses, with — pre- 
cision, the intended idea; the world of men, the 
human world, as exhibited upon this earth. The 
terms selected are; chroniotetia, and gedcosmia. 
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The name of the order is taken from the latter 
as the principal science; and becomes, geécosmi- 
ca. The term chroniotetia is derived from, xeovio- 
ans, xeoviotytos; Giuturnitas, diuturnity, lastingness 
of duration. 


There is no term, in the whole nomenclature, 
which to my own eye, and to my own ear, is 
more repulsive and averting than that of, hodepo- 
ria; to signify voyages and travels; and yet there 
is none which is more classical, or has better 
authority. The terms, of which it is composed, 
fully and exactly express its meaning. Such accu- 
racy is even attained, that the terms, as used by 
the ancient writers, implied travelling in four 
different modes; on foot, on horseback, in a car- 
riage, and in a ship, or other vessel; and are so 
used in Xenophon, and the New Testament. He- 
sychius gives the word in full, and exactly in 
this state, édomogiw; under the word zogew, in the 
Badensian edition of 1521. Lambecius uses, ho- 
dceporica, for this express purpose. 


The term adopted for biography is that of, 
biotetia; from, Brorns, Bioryros, Vita, life, rather, the 
manner or method of life; entirely distinct from, 
fwy, Vita, life, animal life. 


It may be observed, in relation to the term, 
historia, that under the word, 3?«, Hesychius 
gives the terms, dinyyyo, and, icrogie, aS synony- 
mous; still farther confirming the name _ propos- 
ed, for the entire class of which this is the prin- 
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cipal epistemia, by the reverend Mr. Jones, of 
New-York, that of diegematica. 


The last epistemia, in the class of diegetica, 
relates to antiquities. The term. selected for this 
department is that of, archaotetia; from, aeyasorns, 
wexouorytos, antiquitas, vetustas, antiquity. I had. 
always entertained a doubt whether the proper 
radical for the name of this science, if it may 
be so called, ought to be, zaaaos, or, wexaus; and, 
incidentally, stated the doubt to the reverend 
Dr. Mason, of New-York. Before his energetic 
criticism every vestige of dubiety was dissipated, 
like the matinal mist by the orient sun; and I 
became satisfied that the selection made of, 
aexaoc, Was the proper one. 


This closes the province of, hylenncica; or 
the consideration of matter in union with mind. 
It remains to proceed to the subject of mind. 


Through the preceding province; consisting 
of thirty-nine epistemias, and some of them the 
most extensive in the whole range of human 
knowledge; it was found convenient, in order to 
abbreviate the discussion, as well as to afford a 
yariety in the manner, to deduce the several 
classes, orders, and specific sciences, syntheti- 
cally. The province of enncica being less dis- 
cursive, the analytic course will be resumed. 


Mind may be regarded in five points of view; 


first, as presented in beings inferior to man; se- 
4S 
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condly, as presented in man; thirdly, as present- 
ed in beings, existing, or supposed to exist, su- 
perior to the human mind, and inferior to deity; 
fourthly, as existing, or supposed to exist, in 
deity; and lastly, as regards the relationship ex- 
isting, or supposed to exist, between the divine 
mind and the human mind. Cee 


With respect to the first, the minds of ani- 
mals inferior to man, a doubt may be entertained 
whether they ought to constitute the base of a 
particular science. ‘They have never, heretofore, 
been thus elevated. It might be urged, that we 
can know nothing respecting the minds of ani- 
mals but by a comparison of some few facts 
with the action of our own intellect. The. consi- 
deration, therefore, of the intellect of inferior 
animals, it might be said, may well form an ap- 
pendage, a supplemental chapter, or section to 
the science of the human mind; without: itself 
forming a specific science. The intellect of the 
inferior animated beings of this earth is to the 
anthropic intellect, what comparative anatomy, 
and the veterinary art, are to the science of me- 
dicine, when their bodies are the subjects of in- 
vestigation. 


On the other hand, it may be contended that 
the proper mode of investigating the subject of 
mind, is to begin, at the very lowest point, where 
it makes its appearance, in the scale of nature; 
to trace it, from the rudiments of irritability and 
sensation, to clear and perfect volition; to re- 
miniscence, imagination, and ratiocination, in the 
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highest orders of animals; and those approaching 
nearest to the vigour and perfection of the an- 
thropic. intellect. 


On presenting this question to the late Dr. 
Barton, the professor of natural history in the 
university of Pennsylvania, he gave it to me, as 
his opinion, that the minds of animated beings 
on this globe, inferior to man, in the scale of 
existence, ought to constitute a separate science. 
He observed, that this subject had been much 
less attended to than it merited. It would yield, 
he thought, a rich harvest to the cultivator of 
the field. It was a region, in a great measure, 
unexplored; and in which, he had no doubt, there 
was a great deal, that had not been observed. 
He believed, that he had himself observed and 
collected much that was original; and that he 
had it in contemplation formally to present. the 
results to the world, if life, and health, and lei- 
sure, would allow. Influenced much by the argu- 
ments of Dr. Barton, whose researches, I am 
persuaded, would have exhibited an invaluable 
mass of facts; actuated still by a hope that some 
other naturalist, of distinguished genius, will be- 
come inspired with the same views; and indulg- 
ing the expectation that Professor Stewart, of 
Scotland, will improve all the facts already known, 
on this interesting and curious subject; I have 
allotted a place for the intellect of animals, infe- 
rior to man, as a separate science. The name is, 
zooneia. The radicals of which it is composed 
are, wv, animal, a living creature; and, vow. 
mens, mind. 
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The name selected to denote the science or 
epistemia of the human intellect is, anthropo- 
neia; of which both the radicals haye been al- 
ready furnished. 


These two epistemias exhaust the subject of 
mind, as found in beings that possess it in a 
material vehicle. They are therefore connected 
in an order. The Greek language affords a sin- 
gle word, which expresses these two ideas, the 
existence of mind, and its connexion with a ma- 
terial vehicle; that of dvy,, anima, a soul, an ani- 
mal soul. St. Paul recognizes this application of - 
the radix, with great precision. The name of the 
order thus becomes, psychica. 


A still greater degree of doubt has been en- 
tertained whether beings superior to the human 
mind, and inferior to the divine mind, ought to 
constitute the base of a particular science. On 
the one hand, it may be said, that we know no- 
thing respecting such beings, distinct from cer- 
tain systems of mythology, and certain systems 
of religion, in which their existence and nature 
are inculeated; and that the consideration of 
them, therefore, properly belongs to those seve- 
ral mythologies, or religions, and forms a part of 
them. Of this sentiment I found Mr. Jay, Bishop 
Hobart, Mr. Jefferson, the reverend Mr. Jones, 
and Dr. Mitchill. 


On the other hand, it has been contended, 
that entirely independent of revelation; \and to- 
tally unconnected with every religion, or mytho- 
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logy; the progress of uncultivated, and of culti- 
vated intellect, have alike conducted to the same 
result. Man, at all times, in every state, believes 
in such beings; and reason, and the analogy of 
nature, lead the most refined and _ cultivated 
minds to the same belief. We actually perceive 
the descending scale of intellectual being; and 
must, almost necessarily, from that circumstance 
alone, and merely from the light of nature, be- 
lieve in an ascending scale. However little is 
known, or however little, in our present state, 
may yet become known, yet there is evidently 
a field marked out; and, in a general map of 
human knowledge, that field must not be ne- 
glected. Of this sentiment were the reverend 
Dr. Alexander, professor of didactic and_ pole- 
mic theology in the theological seminary at 
Princeton; Dr. Green; and Dr. Miller. The re- 
verend Ezra Stiles Ely, of Philadelphia, would 
retain what I had called, pneumatia; from zvevpe, 
spiritus, a spiritual existence; as a specific sci- 
ence, but would place it in the same order 
with the two preceding sciences, and not with 
that relating to the Deity, which should occupy 
the succeeding order alone. 


The ancients founded an argument in favour 
of the existence of a chain of spiritual being, 
down to man, on what they termed, the dignity 
of deity. What, said they, shall the Persian king 
be capable, from Susa, and from Ecbatana, of 
administering far and wide a most diffusive go- 


vernment, through the multitude of his minis- 
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ters and servants; and shall divine majesty be 
supposed unprovided with millions of messengers 
and ministers to expedite his will, and aid him 
in the vast administration and government of .a 
universe? The Jewish rabbinical writers divide 
the world of spiritual beings into tribes or co- 
horts, ascertain the number in each tribe, and 
the sum total, give the names of the tribes, and 
the principles on which the calculations of their 
numbers are made; a very curious. account of 
which is exhibited in the work. of Antony Le 
Grand, in the sixth article of the third part, en- 
titled concerning the number, distinction, and rank 
of the angels. 


I have inserted, pneumatia, in its proper 
place, in the first table, in order to shew -its 
position; but, in the second table, when conse- 
cutive number comes to be applied, I have omit- 
ted. it, because I believe that every thing essen- 
tial, which appertains to it, is a part of religion. 


The order, pneumatica, stands, therefore, with 
but a single epistemia in it, relating to the Su- 
preme Being. The name selected is that of, theo- 
tetia; from 4$eotys, Seorytos, deitas, deity, godhead. 
In the phraseology of Plato the term would have 
been, thecetetia; from eo:ryros.. Dr. Mason sug- 
gested to me ¢theiotetia; from $eorys, divinitas, the 


divine majesty. St. Paul uses, éeov, in his speech, 


at the Areopagus, in Athens, as reported by 
Luke, to signify deity; ¢eor,s, in his epistle to 
the Romans; and, écorms, in that comprehensive 
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and energetic compend ‘of sublime: ethics,. his 
epistle to the’ Colossians:,\'The latter radix ap- 
pears to be the most directly applicable. 


The relationship between the human > mind 
and the diyine. mind gives origin to four epis- 
temias.) > Ow) oe! li. 410 


The first of these is founded on: heathen or 
gentile systems of worship in general. The name 
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selected is that of, ethnilatria. The radicals. of gions. 


which it is composed are the substantive, aargea, 
cultus, religiosus, religious worship; and the ad- 
jective, vixoc, gentilis, gentile, foreign to the 
Christian faith, with its termination rejected. 
The term, ethnolatria, would perhaps besambigu- 
ous, and imply rather the worship of a. nation, 
than a gentile system of worship; and this. man- 
ner of combining the adjective appears to be at- 
tended with some advantages, and particularly 
that of brevity. The term, mytholatria, from pvbos, 
fabula, fable, had been under investigation; but 
it was considered, by some clerical gentlemen, as 
liable to the objection that it might appear dis- 
respectful to such minds as, though cultivating 
science, may happen to believe in some religion 
different from the Christian; and as assuming, 
and taking for granted, that» which ought to be 
subjected to proof, that the religious system al- 
luded to was fabulous. The other term has, there- 
fore, been generally preferred. It is however no- 
thing other than simple truth that there is very 
little science, among mankind; out of Christian 
communities. 
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It was) a» question, respecting which in this 
system, it was expéected:a diversity of sentiment 
would obtain, whether the ancient Jewish religion 
and the Christian ought to form but one episte- 
mia, or should: form two; but actual experience 
has not realized the anticipation. The uniform 
opinion has been that the two systems ought to 
form two separate epistemias; but a difference 
of impression, has not only been met, with res- 
pect. to the name of one of them, but also in 
relation to two other. points, which were not an- 
ticipated. 


The name selected for the epistemia founded 
on) the Jewish. religion is that of, hebreosebia; 
from é@gass, Hebreeus, Hebrew; and, ceGeaw, religio, 
religion. Dr. Wilson thinks that if the name of 
the patriarch. Heber should be regarded as the 
radix, in this instance; an ambiguity might arise 
in relation to the Arabians; who are, equally with 
the..Jews, the: descendants of Heber. The Rey. 
Dr. Janeway, of Philadelphia, suggests whether 
this ambiguity might not be removed by found- 
ing the term. on the name Israel, as the radix. 
The term, Fudcosebia, would be liable to an am- 
biguity; on account of its appearing to exclude 
the Samaritans. The etymology of the term, He- 
brew, is a point unsettled among those who have 
particularly cultivated biblical criticism. Abraham 
is the first who is directly so called, but whether 
from the circumstance of descent from Heber, 
or from that of his haying come from the other 
side of the Euphrates, the original word import- 
ing in colloquial use on the other side; or even 
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from the circumstance of language; remains du- 
bious. The term, Hebrew, however, appears suf- 
ficiently general to comprehend the whole Jewish 
religion and literature; without an essential dif- 
ficulty, in relation to the Arabians. It has been 
imagined that there is a grade of difference be- 
tween the two radices of, aargea, and cea, as 
respects the dignity of the two words; and that 
it is in favour of, ce8sa. Perhaps the impression is 
owing to an association of ideas, on account of 
the word, aarese, having been used in the com- 
position of the term, idolatry. Certain it is that 
the word, aareee, was originally used in as re- 
spectable a sense as any other word signifying 
worship. Gregory Nazianzen calls expressly a 
Christian, pvboaaress; from pvbos, verbum, a worship- 
per of the word. 


The name selected, in this system, for the 
epistemia, founded on the Christian religion, has 
given universal satisfaction. It is that of evange- 
lia; from, eaeyyercv, letum nuntium, glad tidings. 


The right reverend bishop Hobart, of New- 
York, recommended to me particularly to con- 
sider whether the patriarchal religion ought not 
to be made a separate epistemia; distinct from 
the Jewish religion, and from the Christian. The 
patriarchal religion would necessarily meet, in 
this system, a consideration at the head of the 
order, on account of its being chronologically an- 
terior to all the gentile systems of worship; and 
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dation both of the Jewish and of the Christian 
religion. The whole order it will be perceived in 
fact forms a unit, and the patriarchal religion 
can never be: lost sight of in any part of it; 
while the peculiarities appertaining to it are too 
few, in their detail, to require a particular sci- 


ence. 
ae 


The right reverend bishop White, of Phila- 
delphia, entertained the opinion that the Maho- 
metan religion should form a distinct epistemia. 
It was more closely connected with the Chris- 
tian than was, at first view, apprehended; and 
ought not to be confounded with heathen reli- 
gions in general. In this system it is kept per- 
fectly distinct from. other religions, as a branch 
by itself; without, at the same time, being re- 
garded as forming a complete epistemia. It is 
the connecting link between gentile systems in 
general and those founded on the Christian faith. 


The last epistemia comprehends philosophical 
opinions in general; and considering Christianity 
as one of them. The terms philosophy, and philo- 
sopher, have obtained in modern usage, a sense 
entirely different from their legitimate import. 
They are used to denote a disbelief and rejec- 
tion of Christianity. Mr. Jay entertained the opi- 
nion that this use of the terms made an unne- 
cessary sacrifice, on the part of Christianity. It 
seemed to imply that a belief in Christianity 
could not be entertained upon philosophical prin- 
ciples; whereas, he imagined, a belief in Chris- 
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tianity might be entertained, upon principles as 
purely philosophical, as a belief in any other 
subject whatever. 


In the same manner, some of the clerical 
gentlemen, who have been consulted, consider a 
belief in Christianity precisely in the same point 
of view as any other belief; that is, as depending 
entirely on the evidence. Philosophical Christianity, 
and Christian philosopher, are terms which, in 
their view, import no solecism. There are others, 
who do not view Christianity in this light; and 
who believe there can be no such thing as phi- 
losophical Christianity. Some diversity of senti- 
ment has also obtained respecting the name, as 
well as the place, of the last epistemia. In order 
to elucidate the questions, a few of the opinions 
will be stated. 


The name presented to the reverend Mr. 
Jones, of New-York, was acrosophia; the same 
name which the Abbe Mango had selected for 
all human knowledge. It is derived from, axgoco- 
gos, impensé sapiens, exceedingly wise; import- 
ing the summit, or extreme stage, of human 
learning. This is the second term to which the 
reverend Mr. Jones was so much opposed. He 
considered it as spoiling the beauty of the whole 
system. The objection to it lies in this; that the 
name, taken in connexion with the place of the 
epistemia, might imply that, after the considera- 
tion of the Christian religion, there was still an- 
other system, another portion of human learn- 
ing, of a superior nature, and of a more correct 
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and dignified quality. He would, therefore, pro- 
pose another name for this epistemia, that of, 
hagiosophia; from, dys, sanctus; and to the last 
branch of the epistemia he would apply the term, 
acrologia, the summit of human wisdom. The 
place of the science Mr. Jones would consider 
as correct. Philosophical opinions ought to be 
discussed after Christianity, and not before it. 


Mr. Jay and Dr. Mitchill were far from con- 
sidering this change as any improvement; and 
would prefer the nomenclature as it before stood, 
with acrosophia for the name of the last science; 
and hagiologia, or a philosophical belief in Chris- 
tianity, as the last branch of it. They do not 
consider the proposed change as in the least 
obviating Mr. Jones’s objection; nor do they ad- 
mit the objection itself to be well founded. Dr. 
Mitchill would change the place of the science. 
He would place it immediately succeeding eth- 
nilatria. He observes, that there are no new phi- 
losophical opinions; and that any that are now 
entertained are as old as the heathen systems of 
worship. Mr. Jay, on the contrary, corresponds 
with Mr. Jones respecting the place of the sci- 
ence; and does not consider the modern philo- 
sophical opinions as, by any means, identified 
with the ancient. Many points, on which the phi- 
losophy of the ancients was perfectly afloat, are 
firmly settled by modern philosophers. The latter 
are all agreed, and the field of doubt has thus 
been greatly reduced. Dr. Hobart’s opinion cor- 
responded with that of Mr. Jones. He preferred 
the terms; hagiosophia, and acrologia. 
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‘The reverend Dr. Samuel Miller, professor 
of ecclesiastical history and church government, 
in the theological seminary, at Princeton, cor- 
responded in sentiment with Dr. Mitchill. He 
would .place ‘philosophical opinions, on the sub- 
ject of religion, immediately after the heathen 
systems of worship. He would not relish the 
term, hagiosophia. The term, hagiodogmatia, would 
be more acceptable to him. Dr. Mitchill also 
thought that some term, founded on the Greek 
word, doyua, placitum, an opinion, would be the 
proper appellation in this place. The ancient 
term was, dogmatopeia. The New Testament uses 
the term, doyue, repeatedly, to signify a religious 
rite or ceremony. The reverend Mr. Wylie, of 
Philadelphia, would have preferred the term, 
pseudosophia, retaining the position; but, eventu- 
ally, cheerfully and cordially acquiesced in a mo- 
dification proposed ‘by the right reverend bishop 
White, of Philadelphia, as did also ‘all the’ other 
gentlemen, in Philadelphia, whom there was an 
opportunity of consulting. 


The proposition, made by the right reverend 
bishop of Pennsylvania, was to retain the position 
of this last science; but to found its name on 
the Greek term, <acvéegoc, liber, free. The name 
which Dr. White suggested was, eleutherosophia. 
The gentlemen who were consulted preferred the 
contraction of it to, eleutheria; and, on this being 
stated to Dr. White, he did not, in the least, dis- 
approve of the abbreviation. The term has, there- 
fore, been adopted in the table of nomenelature; 
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nymic table. The name of the last science; that 
comprehending philosophical sentiments in ge- 
neral, on the subject of religion, including among 
them the belief in Christianity; is, elewtheria; 
from the Greek term, ercvéegia, libertas, liberty. 


As the subdivision of this science became a 
subject of investigation; more so indeed than 
any other, in connexion with the general ar- 
rangement; it may be proper, in relation to it, 
to depart from the course uniformly adhered to, 
in other instances, of not entering into the mi- 
nute explanation of the subordinate divisions of 
a particular science. The epistemia, or science, 
embracing philosophical opinions, in general, on 
the subject of religion, was divided into the four 
following branches. 


First, atheologia; the doctrine of atheism; all 
the arguments) which have been used, or where 
the intolerance of particular countries has pre- 
vented the expression of them, the arguments 
which are supposed to have been deemed cogent, 
or all which can occur, on close reflection, to 
one’s own mind, in fayour of the general princi- 
ple, that there is no deity; that there is no ne- 
cessity for the supposition of such a being in 
the constitution .of this universe; that the uni- 
verse came into its present state of existence by 
chance, or is self-existent; that what we suppose 
to be design, if our minds might only be ima- 
gined one grade higher in view, is the perfect 
absence of all design; or, if any exists, that the 
means used to execute it are less perfect, and 
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effectual, than would be, with similar powers, even 
those of a merely human intellect. 


Secondly, thanatologia; the general doctrine, 
that if, for the sake of argument, the existence 
of a deity be admitted or supposed, yet that it 
is of no consequence to man whether a deity 
does, or does not, exist; that man has no soul or 
mind distinct from his body, or surviving it; that 
human thought or cogitation is merely the result 
of the organization of the body, and _ perishes 
with it. This doctrine, in the modern theological 
schools, bears the name of, mortal deism; one of 
the most clumsy and awkward of the received 
scientific terms. 


Thirdly, calyptologia; the general doctrine, that 
admitting, for the sake of argument, the exist- 
ence of deity, and the immortality of the hu- 
man soul, yet that there is not, has never been, 
and cannot be, a revelation from the divine 
mind to the human mind; that we are left to 
discover what we can of the constitution of the 
universe, both mentally and materially consider- 
ed, by the vigour and perseverance of human in- 
tellect, without any direct manifestations whatever 
from a superior, or from a supreme, being. 


Fourthly, hagiologia; the general doctrine, 
that a deity does, and must, exist; that the hu- 
man soul is, and must be, immortal; that a re- 
yvelation from the divine mind to the human 
mind has actually taken place; that it is mani- 
fested in the Christian religion; and that the 
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believer in that religion shall not perish, but 
shall have eternal life, in a state of perfect be- 
atitude. 


Some too have at first thought that atheism 
cannot be at all considered in the discussion of 
religions; while others have imagined ‘that the 
refutation of such a doctrine, and the extirpa- 
tion of it from the mind, is the foundation of 
all piety. Atheists they divide into two classes; 
atheists, ab ignorantia, from the want of know- 
ledge, and atheists, ab pseudosophia, from false 


knowledge. All mankind fall, by nature, into 
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the first class, until the intellect has acquired 
strength; and the progress of science scarcely 
leaves a possibility for the existence of the other, 
so absolute and convincing are the proofs not 
only of design, but of perfection of design, in 
the constitution of this universe. The first class 
must be met, and if the expression be admissi- 
ble, subdued, at the very outset of the establish- 
ment of any religious principles; and the last 
class, if they exist, not left any tenable fortress. 


In like manner, the diversity of opinion is 
not inconsiderable in relation to freedom of dis- 
cussion. Some are afraid that society will be un- 
hinged by freely investigating every subject; that 
these points belong to the philosopher, and to 
the learned, and not to the common mass of 
mankind; while others boldly contend that opi- 
nion is, and ought to be, and indeed necessarily 
must be, free; that hypocritical sentiments, on 
any subject, haye no value; and that the mind 
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of the most unlettered human being is as com- 
petent to determine these questions as that of 
the proudest philosopher, and, in fact, less liable 
to err, and to be led astray. 


This developement of the subdivision of an 
epistemia, in connexion with the zodlogical ex- 
ample, heretofore presented, farther elucidates 
the subordinate nomenclature. 


The name of the order embracing the four 
epistemias, founded on religious opinions, is that 
of, eusebica; from, evctRee, pietas, religio, piety or 
religion.. 


The three orders of, psychica, pneumatica, 
and eusebica; form the class, enneica..The pro- 
vince has the same name. An ambiguity might 
appear to arise here, from the identity of name. 
Some orders contain but one science; but then, 
there is a difference in the termination. The pro- 
priety of distinguishing a class from an order, 
and a province from a class, by a diversity of ter- 
mination, has been investigated; and experiments 
made. No essential utility, and no particular 
beauty, appear to attend it. One generic termi- 
nation seems to answer every purpose. If the 
province, enneica, contained more than one 
class; or if the names of provinces differed, in 
termination, from the names of classes; the re- 
petition of the same name would not haye oc- 
curred. It appears more correct to retain the 


name, than to change it, merely for another word 
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of the same import. As, in the nature of things, 
an order may contain but one epistemia; so it 
might happen that, in nature, a class may con- 
tain only one order, or a province only one class; 
and the same, it is believed, is verified in bo- 
tanical classification. 


A term is wanting to connect the three pro- 
vinces of, hylica, hylenncica, and enneeica; in 
the first table. The enquiry will present itself, 
which of the two terminations this term ought 
to be invested with? whether it ought to possess 
the generic or the specific termination? It, will 
be found that the specific termination applies 
here. All science is a unit; and, when it is con- 
sidered in that light, resembles any particular 
science, differing only as the whole differs from 
the several parts. The term which has been se- 
lected is that of, catholepistemia; from, xaboros, 
universalis, universal, and, emeryuy, scientia, sci- 
ence; universal science. There is an essential dif: 
ference between, rac, and any of its compounds; 
and éaos. All the parts of an object, separate- 
ly, are not the whole; as all the constituent ele- 
ments of an orange, separately, would not. be 
an orange. The radix, emoryuy, seems to be ne- 
cessary, from the selection made of it for parti- 
cular sciences; and the adjective combined with 
it appears to be the only unexceptionable one 
which the language presents. The term is ob- 
jectionable on account of its length; and yet, 
out of as many as a hundred words, in the syno- 
nymic table, none is found which has been gene- 
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rally preferred; nor is it contended that a better 
substitute can be obtained for the word epistemia 
itself. 


The term, catholepistemia, imports directly 
the reverse of the term, cyclopedia, or encyclo- 
pedia. No better term could ever be possibly de- 
vised to denote the object intended than that of, 
encyclopedia. ‘The word, wos, signifies, literally a 
boy. By a figure, it includes the young in general. 
Thus, zaideaw, comes to signify boyhood, or youth 
in general; and, by a figure, the instruction ap- 
purtenant to the state of boyhood, or youth; and, 
by a farther enlargement of the figure, all in- 
struction to whatever age it may be appurtenant, 
all learning. The word, xvxaos, signifies a circle, 
and thence, xvxrcradea, comes to denote the cir- 
cle of learning; and the Greeks used it to import 


the seven sciences, or liberal arts. The preposi- 


tion, «, has an augmentative effect, in composi- 
tion; and thus, exvuxacradee, signified the circle of 
learning, on a large, extended, and comprehen- 
sive scale. In modern use no term is more ex- 
pressive than that of encyclopedia; importing all 
human knowledge, literally, in a circle, without 
either beginning, or end, and arranged according to 
the letters of the alphabet. 


The term, catholepistemia, is intended, on the 
contrary, to express the idea of all human know- 
ledge, not in a circle, but in a regular and conca- 
tenated system; and, like cyclopedia, admits a com- 
bination with the preposition. Kighteen encyclo- 
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pedias would be appurtenant to it, one founded 
on every order, but the object would not be the 
same; the explanation of words being merely 
contemplated. These; with an introduction, in- 
vestigating the proper divisions of human know- 
ledge; and a supplement, for additions, correc- 
tions, and other matters; would make up the 
whole work; to which might be attached, the 


classica, of the order; or chronological succession 


of books deducing the knowledge it contains. 
The term selected for introduction is that of, 
isagogia; from, «ceyoyy, introductio; and that for 
supplement, epanorthosia; from, exavogbwos, emen- 
datio, emendation. 


These observations complete the explanation 
of the first table. It will be time now to deye- 
lope what is intended by the second table. 


The preceding view of human knowledge is 
that which a being superior to man might be 
supposed to take of it; imagining such a being 
to possess it exactly as it is, and susceptible ~of 
no increment or diminution. But man is com- 
pelled to take a view of his own knowledge, with 
a reference to the means by which he obtains it. He 
cannot intuitively, and by a mere intellectual 
operation, come to the possession of the know- 
ledge which he is capable of acquiring. Means 
must be used; and the knowledge connected 
with the use and application of those means 
forms, itself, no inconsiderable, or unimportant, 
part of his general science. Human language 
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365: 
is the instrument of science to man; and hence 
the knowledge of the instrument becomes prior, 
in the order of things, and according to the 
course of nature, to the knowledge which, by 
the use and application of that instrument, may 
be afterwards obtained. | 


Hence, all the sciences, and orders of scien- 
ces, having their common base in human speech, 
or language, are taken from their place, as de- 
duced and evolved, in the first table; and carried 
to the head of the second table, preceding all 
other kinds of knowledge. 


This operation having been performed, the 
instrument of all knowledge being placed before 
the subject to which it is to be applied; an ex- 
amination is made, through the remainder of the 
first table, to find if there is any other depart- 
ment of knowledge which possesses the same 
character, that of being, merely instrumental. It is 
perceived, that the same relation which language 
bears to all human knowledge in general, the 
department of mathematica bears to the depart- 
ment of physica. The one is merely instrumen- 
tal or auxiliary to the other. Neither language, 
nor mathematics, are any real knowledge in 
themselves; and if the information, which they 
are the instruments of obtaining, were intuitive, 
or could be communicated by a different pro- 
cess, they would be entirely useless. Hence lan- 
guage and mathematics may be denominated 
auxiliary sciences; to distinguish them from /fosz- 


tive or principal sciences. 
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They are thus formed into a province, and 
the name imparted to that province is, heterica; 
from, iraigos, socius, an ally or auxiliary in war. 
The Greek language furnishes a variety of 
terms for an ally. It distinguishes between an 
offensive and a defensive ally. The term, érasgos, 
seems to be general in its import. The com- 
mander of the auxiliary forces, at Constantino- 
ple, was termed the heteriarch. 'There are sin- 
gular associations in the Greek, as in other lan- 
guages. The same radix, which denotes the Di- 
vine Being, signifies, also, su/phur; and. that, at 
present under consideration, was applied to a 
lady, whose deportment was less rigid, than the 
rules of elegant society require. | 


Among the remaining, or Positive sciences, it 
will be found that three classes of them are dis- 
tinguished by this prominent feature; that they 
have relation to sensible objects. The sciences then 
which relate to objects of sensation, are reduced 
into a proyince, and to that province is impart- 
ed the name of, esthetica; from, acdyos, sensa- 
tio, sensation. The introduction of this term into 
modern language, by professor Baumgarten, has 
not, like that of, dynamica, by. D°’Alembert, ob- 
tained so much approbation as to present an im- 
pediment; and the medical authorities only sane- 
tion the selection. 


The sciences relating to mind remain un- 
changed. 


Thus, in the second table, the two provinces, 
hylica and hylenneica, of the first table, have 
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become evanescent; and are absorbed into the 
two other proyinces of, heterica, and esthetica. 


This is all the alteration effected in the se- 
cond table. The class, anthropoglossica, is taken 
from its place, in the first table; and carried: to 
the head of the second. The class, mathematica, 
which it then comes to precede, is consolidated 
with it, as possessing the same character of 
being, auxiliary; and the two classes are formed 
into a distinct province. The remaining three 
classes of, physica, anthropodynamica, and diege- 
tica, are then formed into another province; as 
they agree among themselves in this characte- 
ristic, that they all relate to objects which are, 
or have been, sensible. The succession of the 
epistemias, and of the various orders, after the 
removal of the class, anthropoglossica, remains 
entirely unchanged. 


This completes the system which has been 
devised. 


There are eleven modes of representing it to 
the eye; by a table, by a tree, by a column, by a 
pyramid, by a river, by a chart, by a map, by an 
arcade, by festoons, by a genealogical table, and 
by concentric circles, ‘The tabular form is the 
most convenient to him whose primary object is 
to criticise the nomenclature. This, or any other 
nomenclature, being adjusted; the figure of the 
tree, perhaps, represents the divisions in the 
most expressive manner. The columnar form is 
defective in one particular. The generic terms 
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must be applied on both: sides. The pyramidal 
form is not elegant. The river is only the» tree 
reversed. The chart and map require some aid 
from the fancy. The festoons and genealogical 
table have no particular recommendations. The 
concentric circles, and the arcade, form, together 
with the tree, very beautiful objects; particularly 
when executed on a large scale. Eight engray- 
ings, calculated for a book, represent the system, 
very well, in a detached form. The two tables, 
as far as the classes, in trees, and then a sepa- 
rate tree for each class, make very fine, singu- 
lar, and complete exhibitions of the system. The 
form of trees is also by far the best for a com- 
parison of various systems. Those of Lord Ba- 
con, D’Alembert, and Mr. Jefferson, have been 
reduced, for comparison, into that form. 


The first form alone, that of plain tables, 
somewhat in the manner of that of the new 
chemistry, is adopted for the present. It is the 
most commodious to familiarize the mind with 
the nomenclature. Some persons have attempted 
to understand the system by an inspection of the 
tables of nomenclature alone; without an expla- 
nation of the details of their construction. This 
has uniformly been attended with a bad effect. 
In this, as in many other instances with respect 
to knowledge, impatience defeats its own object. 


There is room for great discretion in spread- 
ing out any order into specific sciences; but any 
person who shall satisfactorily shew that the svc- 
cession of the orders ought to be, in the least re- 
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spect, changed, will detect a defect in the sys- 
tem. In like manner, if it could be shewn that 
an additional order is requisite, the defect would 
be material. A diminution of the number of the 
orders, leaving the succession the same, would 
not be so material; but no person has attempted 
this. Nor would the ascending concatenation be 
essential. 


The orders have only been attacked in three 
instances; and the changes produced, if the sug- 
gestions were adopted, would not be essential. 
Dr. Patterson would invert the succession of ura- 
nica and chymica. Col. Randolph would throw 
the two first epistemias in the class, enneica, 
or the order, psychica, back into the second pro- 
vince, of the first table, hylenneica. Mr. Jeffer- 
son was of an opposite opinion; and would have 
them retained where they at present are. The 
reverend Mr. Ely would add, in that order, the 
science, pneumatia, and would then alter the 
names of that, and of the succeeding order; re- 
taining their places in the class and province. 
An experiment has been tried, if the place of 
the class, diegetica, could be changed; and with- 
out any effect. The orders, iatrica, and ceconomi- 
ca, have been tried in the class, physica; with 
bad effects. The same remark may be made re- 
specting the order, polemitactica. 


The reverend Mr. Milnor, of Philadelphia, as 
well as bishop Hobart, of New-York, and the at- 
torney-general of the Territory of Michigan, en- 


tertained a curiosity to be acquainted with my 
5A 
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views respecting the received terms; and, sevye-— 
rally, made direct enquiries on that subject. My | 
views respecting the received terms are, that 
they ought all to be retained, nearly as_ esta- 
blished in the specific nomenclature of Mr. 
Chambers; but that, in use, these would be col- 
loguial, while those of the new nomenclature, so 
far as received, would be technical. 


The introduction of the term, epistemia, col- 
loquially, has been found indispensable. It is the 
only term, of that character, of which the admis- 
sion has been seriously sought. A few fresh ex- 
pressions, such as, anthropic intellect, anthropic 
dynamis, andrapodistic war, and others; have, in ~ 
the body of the discussion, been incidentally scat- 
tered, as provender for Caledonian critics. One of 
them, indeed, that of anthropic dynamis, is intend- 
ed for the real use of their medical and metaphy- 
sical writers. If this term, instead of traversing 
half the occidental hemisphere, and the whole of 
the Atlantic ocean, had been introduced among 
themselves, which would at once have given it 
the stamp of genuine coin, we should not have 
found Dr. Reid placing the fine arts in the spiri- 
tual world; and Dr. Brown defining agriculture as 
a part of the science of medicine. 


Some American gentlemen, and particularly 
the Rey. Dr. Harris, the president of Columbia 
college, at New-York, haye been extremely de- 
sirous of the introduction, along with the term, 
epistemia, of a set of corresponding terms, of 
Grecian etymology, for the equivalent. colloquial 
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words of, order, class, and province; and I haye 
placed the best which occur to me at the head 
of the second table. 


The fourth part of this investigation; rela- 
tive, principally, to an American National Insti- 
tute; must necessarily be deferred. The supreme 
court of the Territory of Michigan ‘commences 
its annual session on the sixteenth day of Sep- 
tember; and there remains barely time for the 
performance of the journey. 


No. fo. BD. Woodward. 


Philadelphia, August 31st, 1816. 
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